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TO 


THE EEV. CHARLES H. HARTSHORNE, 

STC*f 

HOLMBY BEOTOEY. 


Deab Sib, —In dedicating to you the following Tale of 
Old Northamptonshire, permit me to offer yon my hearty 
thanks for the assistance I have derived in its details from 
your local knowledge and archseological research. 

I can only wish I had been better able to take advan¬ 
tage of those resources to which you have so kindly given 
me access; but I may still hope that, however far I have , 
fallen short of the mark I aimed at, with y(m at least a 
story will find favour, of which the scene is laid in your 
own immediate neighbom*hood, and the time of action 
choson full two hundred years ago. 

Believe me to remain, 

Dear Sir, * 

Yours very sincerely, 

G. J. Whytb-Mblvillb. 

Bohohtom, Fihruoury^ 1660. 
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HOLM BY HOUSE 


CHAPTER I 

THB OLD OAK TREE 

The Pytchley hounds have had a run. lo triumphe! 
The Pytchley hounds have killed their fox. Once again, lo 
triumphe! Not that these are unusual events with that 
well-ordered and efficient pack, nor that the establishment 
is more than commonly exhilarated by success; but that 
such runs as this last do not occur oftener than two or three 
times in the season, and deserve to be recorded accordingly. 

It is a curious mania, that fondness for hunting which 
pervades the rural population of Great Britain, from the 
peer to the peasant, and which we alone of all their progeny 
seem to have inherited from our Scandinavian ancestors—^a 
mania that outlives love, friendship, literature, money¬ 
making, all the devices of poor human ^nature to squander 
its most priceless possession—time; and which seems to 
flourish only the more vigorously when the health and 
bodily stren^h inffispeipabljpl tp_its,ciy.oyU)cnt,have passed 
away for evermore. We, too, in our ** hot youth,” were once 
inoculated with the malady, and its seeds have never since 
been thoroughly eradicated from our constitution. There 
toita a time when our heart used to beat thick and fast at 
the flrst whimper of a hound; when tke colour mounted to 
our cheek, and our eye glistened brighter,, as we watched 
the gorse shaking above the buly pack; when the life blood 
coursed quicker through our veins as we listened for the 
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&tant ** Yiew'holloa*’ proclaiming him ** away ! ” and the 
mad equestrian revel reaUy about to commence. Tfien it was 
ecstasy to he bom along at speed by* a gallant generous 
horse, himself giving and receiving the mutual pleasure 
enhanced by so confiding a partnership; to thread with 
calm dexterity the rushing cavalcade, and reach, imhalked 
by restive steed or undecided rider, the spot we had marked 
out many a stride back for our own. Lj^rge, black, and 
formidable, hand, seat, and eye combined, to land us safely 
on the further side; and then, with tightened rein, head up 
and hands down, to speed away after the streaming pack, 
good friends and true to right and left, but not a soul 
between ourselves and the hounds! ” 

Alas, alas! **po8t equitem sedet abra ewrat' she can 
cling even to the sportsman’s scarlet, she can keep her seat 
even over a Northamptonshire ox-fence; but though the 
good horse cany double, he feels not the extra load, and the 
rider’s heart must indeed be heavy if it can ache at 
moments such as these. 

As the penitent highwayman remarked to the chaplain at 
the gallows-foot. * ‘ Oh, 1 repent unfeignedly of my sins, but 
yet-~a gallop across a common ! ym dog, U was delidovs I ” 

So now, though the days of our pilgrimage are in the 
** sere and yellow leaf; ” though boots and breeches have 
given way to flannel bandages and fleecy hosieiy, whilst 
gout and rheumatism warn us that wet days and **wet 
nights ” are equally dangerous to our physique ; though our 
quiet cob, once the property of a Low Church bishop, is 
getting t<^ much for us, and is coveted inwardly by our 
ddest grandson, w^o already considers his own Shetland 
pony ** hardly up to his weight,” we have still a Ji^ering 
the golden jpyguof still a sneakingkmSness 

fwHie tops and the scarlet, the crack of the whip, the echo 
in the woodland, and all the appliances and accessories of 
the chase. 

** What a hunting day I ” we remarked aloud to our 
walking-stick, as we climbed the hill painfully towards 
Holmby, and stopped to admire for the hundredth time the 
wide expanse of beauty and verdure stretching &r away 
beneath our fee^ for many ft mile to east and west, dotted 
here and there with noble standard trees, and shut in by the 
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dark stately woods of Althorpe that crown the rising gronnd 
to the Auth. ** What a hunting day! ” a sky of dappled 
grey, a balmy breeze just wooing into existence the 
hundred buds and beauties of early spring^^ day to haTa 
gathered the first peeping violet ** long, long ago.** Eheu 
fiigacesj what*s a violet, with no one to give it to ? —day of 
beauty *and promise, a day such as George Herbert so 
charmingly desqpbes: 

Sweet day, so cool and calm and brij^t, 

Sweet bridal of the earth and sky, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-idght 
For thou must die. 

But nevertheless, rather too muggy a day for an elderly 
gentleman nearly fifteen stone weight to walk up such a 
hill as that; so we rested on our stick, mopped our heated 
brows, and leaned our back against the stem of a fine old 
oak that stands within a stone’s throw of the wall 
surrounding all that is now left of the ancient palace of 
Holmby. We own to the practice of day-dreaming— 

** mooning,” it is called by the irreverent—and we were 
soon lost in the long vistas of the past, threading the 
labyrinth by help of that delusive skein which we are , 
pleased to term history, taking up one end at the period at' 
which we supposed this oak to have been planted; and so 
winding it gently off from the Wars of the ^ses to the jolly 
days of'* bluff King Hal; ” congratukting it on its inland 
position, which saved it from forming part of that fleet 
whose thunders helped to destroy the Invincible Armada, 
speculating on its size and luxuriance in the peaceful time 
of that crowned wiseacre whom Scotti^ parasites termed 
"gentle King Jamie;*’ and thinking how fervently its 
beauties must have been appreciated by his ill-starred son, 
to whose charge want of veneration could never have been laid 
as a fault. " Here,” we thought, " beneath these venerable 
arms, under the stately shade, how often has the unfortunate 

Stuari, the martyred Mon-Hulloh t what is that?—^the 

note of a hound, as we are a living siimer and a gouty one; 
but gout or no gout, we haven’t seen V^ds for a twelve¬ 
month ; we must hobble on and have a look at them once 
more. But stay, there’s their fox!—a beaten fox, by all the 
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beauties of Diana t ” and forthwith we gave vent to a pro¬ 
longed and, we rather flatter ourselves, not unmuGllbal yell, 
which we should despair of conveying to the reader by any 
other means than oral demonstration. We used to piqua 
ourselves upon doing it rather well, and with one Anger in 
the ear and a rubicund well-fed physiognomy, the effect is, 
to say the least of it, imposing, if not harmonious. Yes, there 
he was, stealing along, his back up, his fiir draggled, tangled, 
and black with mire; his brush drooping, his tongue out, 
his long knavish countenance wobegone and in^cative of 
thorough physical exhaustion, his whole instincts so intent 
on his pursuers that he scarcely turned aside at our saluta¬ 
tion—^tnere he was, dead-beat, and running short for his life, 
not a covert or an earth within two xniles of him, and the 
best pack of hounds in England running frantic for his blood 
in the next field. See, he has nearly reached the old oak 
tree! one, two, three white hounds are through the fence, 
the rest following, like a stream of water set free from a 
dam. How they strain across the ridge and furrow, their 
bristles erect, their stems lowered, their hungry eyes 
flaring out upon him with instinctive hate! He is creeping 
quite slowly now; but as Harmony and Fairplay near him 
I he turns and shows a long, ominous, gleaming set of teeth. 
Over they roll, all three together. Marplot and Maiygold 
are close upon them, hounds tumble over each other in 
hungry confosion, a crash is heard in the fence, and Charles 
Payne is off his horse in another moment and amongst them. 
A faint strident noise, like that of a smothered saw, grates 
upon the ear above the stifled ** worry,” ** worry,” of the 
hounds, and ere ^Charles, the pink of politeness, has 
time to touch his cap to ourselves (for he takes us for the 
parson, and therefore a stanch fox preserver, if not fox 
pursuer), he holds him high up in air, and with a loud 
** Who-whoop ” proclaims the conclusion of one of those 
“ best runs of the season ” which occur at least once a 
fortnight. 

Who-whoop 1 indeed. Three more sportsmen have by 
this time arrived, (m« over and the other two ikrough the 
fence, which stiU hides the rest of the field from our eager 
gaze. Soon a gate opens, land some half a dozen more, 
including a couple of black coats, make their appearance. 
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There a good many still coming, and a large proportion 
of the original field that will never get here at all. No wonder; 
the pastures of Northamptonshire are full of them: they are 
scattered all over the country. Those who have arrived 
look wild and heatedi and intensely pleased with themselves 
as they jump off their exhausted horses, and talk and laugh 
and gesticulate; the while Charles Payne throws the fox to 
the hounds, with another encouraging ** Who-whoop! and 
the clamorous baying of expectancy is exchanged for the 
** worry, worry, worry,” of firuition. “ Had a good thing ? ” 
we inquire of the fii'st whip, who is appeasing a difference as 
to a tid-bit between Countess and Caroline, ” Carpital thing, 
sir,” replies that affable functionary, whose cap and side are 
plastered with mud, and who looks as pleased as if some one 
had given him a hundred pounds. '* Carpital thing, sir. 
Brought him firom Sulby gorse over the finest part of our 
country; never checked but once, down by Cottesbrooke; 
never touched a covert the whole blessed while! It’s 
eleven miles if it’s a yard, and I make it exactly an hour 
and fifteen minutes from ^e time I ' holloed ’ him away 
till we run into him in this here grass field just atween your 
reverence’s legs. Whoop, my darlings 1 Worry, worry, 
worry 1 tear him an’ eat him! ” Cigars are lit, con¬ 
gratulations are exchanged, the bay horse and the brown 
horse and the chestnut horse receive their due share of 
praise, a reflective flattery somewhat in this wise : ” How 
well he carried you, old fellow; and what a stiff line! J 
was close to you the whole time ! ” From different versions 
and many contradictory statements we gather a tolerably 
correct notion of the run; and as its glories gradually flood 
our still enthusiastic imagination, it is with a pang of regret 
that we reflect we shall never see. gallops such as these 
again. 

We were there in spirit nevertheless; we know every 
yard of the country, every field and every fence—though we 
can practise it no longer, we think we know every move in 
the game. We can fancy ourselves astride of a good horse 
by the side of Jack Woodcock as he^ views the fox away 
nom the lower comer of the jgorse. *WhBt a long, wiry, 
tough-looking animal it is, with a white tag to that hand¬ 
some brush, which, as he steals across the neighbouring 
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pasture, he whisks in derision, as much as to say^^' Gallop 
away, my fine fellows 1 according to your wont; hurry and 
busUe, and jump and splutter! The harder you ride the 
better for me! ” 

** Tally-ho! ’* shouts our friend Jacd:, erect in his stirrups. 
** Twang " goes Charles Payne’s horn firom the middle of 
the gorse. Already the owner of the covert is coming best 
pace round the comer. Trust him not to lose his start, 
and to make good use of it when he has got it. In twos and 
threes the hounds are pouring through me boundary fence; 
ten or twelve couple are settling to the scent; the rest, with 
ears erect, are flying to the cry. Now they stoop together 
with collective energy, and drive along over the grass in all 
the mute ecstasy of pace. A burst such as this is pastime 
for the gods 1 

It sobers our imaginary steed, our pen-and-ink Pegasus; 
he drops quietly to his bridle, and a turn in our fiivonr 
enables us to pull him into a trot, and to look about us. 
Seven or eight men are in the same field with the hounds; 
half a dozen stiff fences and a couple of miles of grass have 
shaken off the larger portion of the field, but they are even 
now coming through a bridle-gate not far distant in the rear, 
and should a check unfortunately occur at this critical 
moment, they will be up in plenty of time to do lots of 
mischief still. But no; the pack is streaming on. 
“Forward,” says Charles Payne, cramming his horn 
into its case, and gathering his horse fbr an “oxer.” 

“ Forward! ” echoes Mr. Villiers, “ doubling” it neatly on 
his right. “ Forward! ” adds Mr. Cust, cracking the far- 
rail as he swings oyer the obstacle in his stride. “ Line! ” 
shouts a Meltonian at an unfortunate aspirant whose horse 
is swerving to the thickest place in the fence. “ Serve him 
right I ” remarks the Meltonian to himself, landing safely 
in the next field, while the aspirant rolls headlong to the 
earth. Jack Woodcock, with an amused smile, slips quietly 
by to the front. Three or four more men, one in a bla<^ 
coat, enter the field at different points; that quiet gentle¬ 
man ever, not through the gate. A loose horse with 
etreaming rein^ gallo|MS wildly after the chase; and the 
hounds, with a burning scmit, are pointing stoaight for 
Naseby field. 
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And nojr every man hugs his trusty hunter by the head, 
and spares his energies as much as possible ere he en¬ 
counters the yielding soil of that classic ground. Many a 
tired horse has Naseby Field to answer for, from the 
thundering battle-steeds of the Cavaliers, led by hot Prince 
Rupert, ip the panting thoroughbreds of Jersey and Allix, 
and Cooke and Enightley, and the heroes of fifty years ago, 
who urged the mimic war over that eventful plain. Ay, 
down to our own times, when, although the plough has 
passed over its marshy sur&ce, and Gaining and high- 
farming have given secure foothold to man and beast, many 
a sobbing ste^ and dejected rider can still bear witness to 
the exhaustive properties of that black adhesive soil, many 
a dirty coat and stationary hunter rues the noble impulse 
that wovM follow the fleeting pack over such a country as 
this after a three-days’ rain. 

Some of them begin to hope he may have entered the 
thick holding covert of Naseby Thoms, and that the 
conclusion of so rapid a burst may save their own and their 
horse’s credit. But a countryman on the opposite hill is 
holloaing as if his throat must crack. Our fox is forward 
still; he has not a notion of entering the covert, warmed as 
he is by the merry pace of the last i^e or so. 

“No occasion to lift them, Charles,” observes Mr. 
Yilliers, as he lends an ear to the far-off countryman, and 
points to the streaming pack wheeling with every turn of 
the scent, like pigeons on the wing. 

“ Couldn’t, get near enough if there was. Come up, 
horse! ” mutters Charles in reply, as he bores through a 
black close-cut hedge, sinking up to the hocks on the 
taking-off side. There is no chance of a check now; and 
as the professed jester of the Hunt remarks, “ If he don’t 
stop at TaUy-ho, he may go on to Texas 1 ” 

The field, that enterprising body, whose self-dependence 
is so touchingly illustrated at every sign-post, are already 
somewhat ho^lessly behindhand and considerably puzzled 
by the coincidence of two safe practicable lanes, leading 
equally in the direction of the line of chase. It divides 
accormngly into two hurrying columns,* neither of which 
will in all probability see a hound again to-day. 

So, “on we go again,” leaving “TaUy-Ho Corse” to 
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the left, and np the hill for Hazelbeech, threading the fine 
old trees that tower upon its heights, and pointing ever 
onwards for the wide grassy Tale of Gottesbrooke, spread 
out like a panorama before us, shut in by wooded hills, 
dotted with fine old standard trees, and smiling beauteous 
and peaceful in the chequered light of a February pun. 

Thank Heaven! a check at last. Pegasus was be¬ 
ginning to want it sadly. He struck .that top-rail un¬ 
commonly hard, and has dropped his hind legs in the last 
two consecutiTe ditches. There are still some half-dozen 
men with the hounds, but their horses look as if they had 
had nearly enough, and we are inclined to believe one or 
two of the riders are beginning to wish it was over. The 
country for miles back is dotted with equestrians of every 
rank and every hue. A child on a pony has turned, not 
headed the fox. Charles Payne opines he cannot have 
entered the gorse with so ** warm a jacket,” as he phrases 
it; so he holds his hounds towards the plantations on his 
right. Fairplay whisks her stem about her sides, and 
drops a note or two to her comrades as they gather to the 
line. 

Yo-geote, old lady! ” says Charles, in the inexplicable 
language of a huntsman. 

** She*s always right, that old bitch,” remarks Mr. 
Villiers, who has just turned Olympian’s head for an 
instant to the wind. 

” Twang ” goes the horn once more, and away score the 
hounds through **Pursar*s Hills,” as if they were fresh out 
of the kennel, and over the wide grassy pastures below, and 
up the opposite rbe, with untiring energy, leaving the fore¬ 
most horseman toiling a field and a half behind them, till 
a pause and momentary hover in the Welford Boad enables 
Pegasus and his comrades to reach them once more. 

It is labour and sorrow now, yet is it a sweet and joyous 
pain. Still, we can hardly call that enjoyment which we 
wish was over; and most devoutly now do we all hope that 
we may soon Mil this gallant fi)x, before he kills our gallant 
horses. The best^lood of Newmarket is but mortal, after 
all; and Pegasus Is by this time going most unreservedly 
on his own shoulders and bis rider’s hands. 

Down the hill between Creaton and Holywell we make 
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a tolerable fight; but though Olympian clears the brook at 
the bottomi &e rest of us flounder through. We have no 
false pride now, and do not any of us turn up our noses at 
gates or gaps, or other friendly egress. Everything is 
comparative. A country doctor on his fresh hack, meeting 
us at t^s period, opines we are going quite slow, but we 
know better; so does Pegasus, so does old Fairplay, so 
does the fox. • 

He is not travelling so straight now. Up and down 
yonder hedgerow the pack turn like harriers, and we think 
we must be very near him. But see: the crows are 
stooping yonder over a low black object in the distance. 
*Tis the hunted fox, pointing straight for the coverts of 
Althorpe. He will never reach them, for the hounds are 
now close upon his track, and they run into him in 
the large grass field by Holmby House under the old 
oak tree. 

« « * * * 

Our dream is over. Hounds and horses and sportsmen 
are all gone home. The excitement has evaporated, and 
loft its usual depression of spirits behind. We are left 
alone—all alone—under the old oak tree. What is life 
at best but a dream ? What is happiness but a dream ?— 
fame, honour, love, ambition ? Dreams all. The bitter* 
ness is in the waking. 

Let us put the clock back a couple of centuries or so, 
when the old oak was stately and vigorous as now, his 
branches as spreading, his stem as gnarled and knotted, 
his growth as majestic. What a lesson to us creatures of 
a day, in our short span of earthly existence, is instilled 
by the comparative duration of these vegetable giants! 
How they outlive us! How their “winter of discontent,’* 
unlike our own, is annually succeeded by a spring of 
promise! How they spread and tower upwards into 
heaven, whilst we grovel upon earth. Va mihi/ ’twere a 
weary world, my masters, if there were nothing beyond. 
A weary world! Let us put the clock back, I say, and 
dream again. * 
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CHAPTER II 

A CAST OF HAWES 

She was hatched on a snow-topped^ bluff-faced cliff, 
towering over the iron-bound coast of Iceland. The 
parental eyrie, hundreds of feet above the level of the sea, 
was strew^ with bones and feathers, and all the warlike 
spoils of her predatory progenitors. Her infancy was fed 
on blood warm from the living victim, her youth trained in 
long flights over the dark seething ocean; so her spirit 
knew not what it was to quail, nor her wing to droop. 

But a daring cliffsman, one of those whose pastime and 
whose profession it is to undertake risks such as quiet men 
shudder even to read of, made his appearance one clear 
frosty night at the entrance of her home, and awed her 
with the immediate presence of the human face divine, 
never seen before. Well might she be astonished, for the 
cliff was a sheer precipice, rising perpendicularly from 
many a fathom deep of ocean, and the eyrie was securely 
placed some hunm*ed feet or more below its landward edge, 
a giddy height indeed above the restless sea, heaving and 
surging down yonder in the darkness. Three strands of a 
rope in the numbed grasp of a comrade were between the 
cliffsman and eternity, yet his nerve was totally unmoved, 
his hand steady, his face not even pale. Quietly he 
selected the most promising bird from the eyrie; and she, 
the very essence o( whose existence had been fr'eedom, wild 
as the winds wd jvaves themselves, must be a captive now 
for evermore. ’ • 

At frrst she pined sadly: her bright keeji eye grew dim, 
her feathers lost .their gloss, her wings their sweep and 
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vigour. , She was breaking her untamed heart, like a wild 
hawk as she was, but custom and discipline at length 
prevailed. Her feminine spirit, half won and half subdued, 
yielded to the combined influence of kindness and coercion. 
Ere she reached England in a merchant-ship she would 
perch qpntentedly on the deck, sunning herself for hours in 
the pure sea air. She would take food eagerly from the 
hand at which she once fought and tore. She was tamed 
at last, that winsome wild-bird, ready for the lure, and the 
bells, and the jesses; willing, under man’s tuition, to 
become more than ever an inveterate enemy to her kind. 

So they sold her for ten gold pieces to a north-country 
lord, and the north-country lord being more smrimit a judge 
of horseflesh, exchanged W away to Sir Giles Allonby for 
a dapple grey palfrey; and now she sits jessed and hooded, 
under the old oak tree at Holniby, far and away the best 
falcon within forty miles of fair Northampton town. 

So thinks the falconer standing yonder, with his perches 
slung from his broad shoulders, and his hooded pupils 
sitting contentedly thereon, who would wager his now 
doublet and his Christmas fee on the success of her, the 
pride of his mews. So thinks the lithe active lad his 
assistant, in whose grasp those handsome spaniels are 
straining at the leash, and who clings to his opinion with 
the glorious tenacity of sixteen. So think those two jolly¬ 
looking serving-men who are in waiting, and who seem to 
have no earthly thing to do save to crack broad English 
jokes, and to laugh at them with their broad English foces. 
So thinks fair Grace Allonby, whose nature it is to pet and 
love every mortal thing that comes witflin her reach. So 
tliinks good Sir Giles himself, who only yester evening 
over his claret was loud in the praises of his favourite; 
and eager to match her against all and everything or 
the wing. 

** Let them come,” said the stout old knight, ** with 
their purses in their hands. My Lord Yaux, my Lord 
Montague, my Lord Goring, Oolepepper, Caman'on, and 
the rest, within fifty miles of this spot—ay,, within the 
bounds of Biitain itself—Pear or Purittfn, Cavalier or 
Roundhead—always excepting the falcons of his most 
blessed Majesty. Let them come with tWr hawks, every 
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feather of *em, and * Diamond ’ shall have a flight at 
them all!” 

It was a glorious morning for the sport. The sky was 
clear and blue, softened here and there with light dappled 
clouds ; dewdrops sparkled in the sun from thorn and briar, 
while the earth exhaled new life and fragrance from her 
teeming bosom, moistened but not saturated with the 
late genial rain. How blithe and gladsomp was the lark’s 
shnll song as he mounted cheerily into the sky, such a 
speck against that glorious fathomless blue—how soft and 
mellow the sunlight on the uplands—^how sweet the 
perfume of the free fresh air!—sight, smell, and hearing 
all gratified at once. What a morning for hawking, or 
indeed for any manly, vigorous, out-of-door pursuit. 

^*The knight is late this morning,” remarked the 
falconer, a man of few words, and whose whole energies 
were wrapped up in his profession; ”and the wind is 
changing even now,” he added, with an anxious glance at 
the heayens, whilst ” Diamond ” stirred uneasily on her 
perch, jingling her bells, and moving her hooded head from 
side to side with characteristic impatience. 

** Drinking the King’s health overnight,” remarked one 
of the serving-men, with a leer at his comrade. ** Liquor 
and loyalty make sleepy heads in the morning; is’t not 
BO, Will? Thou wast ringing chimes in the buttery 
thyself, lad.” 

Will shook his head, as who should say, ** I follow the 
example of my betters,” but answered not a word; and 
indeed in those days late sittings, large flagons, and 
bumper healths ware the daily custom of the age; and the 
strong ale flowed as fireely in the hall as did the red wine 
in the banqueting-room or the dinner-parlour. 

But there was a stir amongst the group under the old 
oak tree; the falconer’s ^e brightened, the serving-men 
sprang to an attitude of respectful attention, and the 
spaniels frwned and whined, and strained in Uie leash, for 
a party of three equestrians were approaching; up the hill 
they swung at a dMhing hand-gallo]^, and cantering over 
the smooth sward Vith fepthers wavmg, habits fluttering, 
bridles jingling, and palfreys snorting, pulled up under the 
oak, and returned the salutation of their inferiors with the 
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frank eouitesy that is always the stamp of good-breeding 
and tdjm birth. 

** 'V^^at a morning for ns, lads !" remarked Sir Giles to 
the retainers, with a kindly smile lighting up his ruddy 
countenance, still handsome and high-bred, though marked 
with ipany a deep and farrowed line, the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of a hard life spent in much excitement, much 
anxiety, much danger, and some excess. ** We flushed a 
brace of herons as we came along the riverside at Brampton; 
and a fairer flight than one of the beauties made I never 
wish to see. Ah, * Diamond! ’ don’t know the old man’s 
voice 9 Come to my wrist, old lass ? Soh 1 Soh 1 ” and 
Sir Giles caressed the hooded bird, and smoothed her neck 
plumage with a loving hand as she fluttered sagaciously to 
take her well-known place on the glove of the old Cavalier. 

Sir Giles Allonby was a specimen of tho old English 
gentleman such as no other country but England could 
produce; such as the troublous times in which his lot was 
cast brought out in all its excellence, and all its faults. In 
person he was tall, spare, and sinewy, framed for a horse¬ 
man, a swordsman, or a sportsman; for success in any 
bodily exercise demanding strength, quickness, and agility. 
Field sports and campaigning had toughened him into the* 
consistency of pin-wire ; but the same causes, coupled with 
a considerable amount of deep-drinking, had hardened the 
almost feminine beauty of his countenance into a type 
strangely at variance with the delicate chiselling of its 
small features, and the mirthful glances of its bright blue 
eyes. It seemed a contradiction to see that oval face so 
rugged and war-worn, that well-trimmed moustache and 
carefiilly-pointed beard so white, those soft curling locks so 
thin and grey. The man himself corresponded in his 
inward character to his outward appearance. Generous, 
enthusiastic, and chivalrous, he was passionate, prejudiced, 
and obstinate. Quick to resent insult with blow or sword- 
thrust he would forgive and embrace the bitterest enemy 
who should move a hair’s-breadth towards reconciliation; 
though he would lift his hat on entering a poor man’s 
cottage, and address his daipe with* as much courteous 
deference as a duchess, no Cavalier alive was such a 
thoroughgoing aristocrat in his reverence for what he called 
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blood ”—not one of bis Norman ancestors could have 
expressed a greater contempt for the puddle that stagnated 
through the peasant’s veins, as compared with the generous 
fluid that warmed his own; though he would fling his gold 
pieces about to all that asked for them, he would screw his 
tenants to the uttermost, nor stop shoH of what we should 
now call acts of violence and rapine, to raise men and 
horses for the king; and when his wife died, whom he had 
loved with all the unrestrained ardour witn which such a 
nature could not but love a kindly, handsome, gentle, 
generous woman, although devotion to the crown, which he 
called loyalty, became the one guiding impulse of his life, 
Grace herself, his lovely daughter Grace, was second in 
his estimation to his sovereign, and in that sovereign’s 
cause he would not have scrupled to sacrifice even her, his 
sweet, dutiful, and loving child. 

She is reining in her horse with a graceful but somewhat 
timid air, and appears not too well pleased at the caresses 
and attentions of those busy spaniels, to which the steed 
replies with a degree of playful restlessness not quite 
agreeable to his rider. Grace is a sad coward, and though 
she spends much of her life on horseback, like other gentle¬ 
women of her time, she has never acquired the perfect 
self-possession and masculine ease which sit so well upon 
her companion, yonder lady, whose long curls are waving 
in the wind, whose soft blue eyes are deepening and 
dancing with animation, w^hose lip and cheek are blushing 
carnation in the fresh morning air, under the rays of the 
bright morning sun. 

** Give him a gallop, Gracey,” says she, with a ringing 
laugh at her friend’s obvious misgivings. ** Why, Sir 
Giles himself could hardly ride my Bayard if 1 let him get 
as fresh as you do that riotous pet of yours. Silly Grace, 
you spoil everything you come near. What a tyrant you 
wUl moke of your husband, my dear, if ever you get one I ” 
and she bent her beautiful figure to pat her horse’s neck in 
a bewitching attitude, which was not lost, as it was not 
meant to be, on old Sir Giles, or the busy falconer, or the 
grinning serving-man, nay, not even on the lad of sixteen, 
who gazed on her open-modthed, with a ludicrous expres¬ 
sion of stupefied amazement and delight. 
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Mary Cave dearly loved admiration wherever eho could 
get it. Left early in life to her own devices, brought up 
chiefly abroad, and transferred from a foreign convent to a 
foreign couiii, she had acquired, even in the first flush of 
youth, a habit of self-reliance and a decision of character 
seldom to be observed in those of the softer sex who have 
not passed through the crucible of much pain and much 
tribulation. Clever and quick-witted, with strong passions 
and strong feelfngs, she nursed an ambition which was 
stronger than them all. She had the knack, partly natural, 
partly the result of keen observing powers, of detecting at 
once the mental value, and, so to speak, the moral weight, 
of those with whom she came in contact; and this gift, so 
dangerous to a woman, necessarily imparted a harshness to 
her character, and robbed her of that trusting, clinging 
tendency which is woman’s greatest charm. Young as she 
was, she busied herself in all the intrigues of the &y, and 
her beauty, her fascinating manners, her extraordinary 
influence over everything that wore a beard, rendered her 
a most dangerous enemy, a most desirable and efficient 
partisan. From her kinsman's house at Boughton she 
corresponded with the leading men of the Gavsdier party, 
and Lord Yaux himself, in all his wisdom of years and ^ 
experience of intrigue, was indebted to beautiful Mary Cave 
for many a happy resource, many a deep-laid and success¬ 
ful seheme. 

Every one in the house adored her. The respectful and 
austere major-domo^ a condition of whose very existence it 
was to preserve on all occasions a demeanour of super- 
natm'al decorum, would follow her about with his eyes, and 
dodge after her with flowers and porcelain and choice old 
glass, and every device he could think of, to win the reward 
of a word and a smile; and the little page-boy, the lowest 
of all the varlets in the establishment, spent a whole night 
on the staircase in darkness and tears, when he heard that 

Mistress Mary was ill at ease, and troubled with a slight 
cold." 

So she turned and wound them all ^und her finger—and 
why not? The lower animals have^their natural arms, 
offensive and defensive; the bx his horns, the tiger his 
claws, the serpent his guile, man his obstinacy, and woman 
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her beauty: the last is the most fearful weapon of all, and 
right well does she know its advantages and its use. 

Even now old Sir Giles, keen sportsman as he is, cannot 
but feel that his attention to the business of the day is 
much distracted by his daughter's friend; that if 

Diamond*’ cotdd have a rival in his admiration and 
attention, it would be beautiful Mary Gave. 

She ought to be very happy, speeding /ilong in all the 
enjoyment of health and power, and conscious charms, and 
the delightful motion of Bayard’s easy gallop. And yet 
there is a little black imp sitting behind her that no gallop 
on earth can shake off—a secret sorrow nestling at that 
proud wayward heart which no triumphs of beauty and 
influence can stifle or eradicate. Both girls laugh out 
merrily as they fly along, but timid Grace Allonby is 
alarmed about herself; daimtless Mary Cave is uneasy 
about another: the latter’s frame of mind is the least 
enviable of the two. 

And now the little party are winding slowly along the 
brookside in the valley down by Althorpe. Many a noble 
elm and stately oak nods above their heads, many a patch 
of sedge and rushes shakes and rustles to the quest of the 
busy spaniels and the long poles of the falconer and his 
assistants. Far and wide, to right and left, extends a 
prairie-like and undulating pasture, nourishing here and 
there a few scattered flocks feeding in the sun. Near one 
or two small hamlets, a few posts and rails, or an old 
straggling overgrown hedge, denote an attempt at cultiva¬ 
tion and enclosure, but the general character of the district 
is wild, nomadic, and provocative of galloping. 

“ What a countoy for a flight! ” says Mary Cave, 
bringing her obedient horse alongside of the old knight’s 
well-trained steed, and loosening the jesses of the hawk 
upon her wrist, no unworthy rival to “ Diamond ” herself. 
“ Look well to your laurels to-day, Sir Giles. * Dewdrop * 
and her mistress are both bent on victory, and I shall wear 
the heron’s plume to-night in my hair or never hawk 
again! ” *« 

Even as she spoke the short shiill bark of a spaniel, and 
a rush of his companions towards a sedgy, marshy piece of 
ground, startled Grace Allonby and her palfrey out of the 
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pleasant mutual understanding to which they had arrived, 
and a glolious wide-winged heron rotic slowly into the air, 
flapping his way with heavy measured strokes, his long legs 
tucked behind him, his little head thrown back, his sharp 
scissors-like beak protruding over the distended crop, heavy 
with the spoils of last night’s fishing excursion. Mary’s 
quick eye has caught him in an instant. Like lightning 
she has fi'eed hei; hawk from hood and jesses, and with the 
same movement that urges her horse to a canter, ** Dew- 
drop ” is tossed aloft into the air. 

Sir Giles is not much slower in his arrangements. Like 
an old sportsman, he is methodical in all matters connected 
with the field, but “ Diamond ” understands her master, 
and her master can depend on Diamond,” so she is not 
three strokes of her wing behind her rival, and soaring at 
once high into the air, has caught sight of prey and 
competitor almost before the heron is aware of his two 
natural and implacable foes. 

Too soon, however, it strikes him that his position is one 
of imminent and mortal danger. With a grating harsh cry, 
a crake, crake,” of mingled discomfort and alarm, he 
proceeds slowly to disgorge from his pouch the weighty 
spoils of his overnight’s sport. The dead fish glisten white 
and silvery as they fall through the sunny air, and the 
lightened heron, whose instinct teaches him there is no 
safety but on high, wheels upwards by a series of gyrations 
farther and farther still, till he seems but a speck in the 
bright element to the straining eyes that are watching the 
flight from below. But there is another higher still than 
he is, and yet another wheeling rapidly iipward to gain tho 
desired point of vantage.” The topmost speck falls 
suddenly headlong several hundred feet, past the pursued 
and his pursuer, down, down, nearly to the summit of a 
huge old elm, but recovering herself, once more resumes 
her flight, with even greater vigour and detennination than 
at first. 

** Peste! elle a manquee! ” exclaims Mary in the 
language of her youth, while a flush oT vexation burns on 
her handsome features, and she admonif^hes. her steed with 
hand and rein to make no more‘“ mistakes ” like that last, 
at a time when earthly considerations should not be allowed 
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to divei't his rider’s attention from the business going on 
above. *‘Dewdrop” has indeed made a failure, and she 
seeks in vain to wipe out the disgi'ace, for Diamond ” has 
now gained the vantage point, and swooping down like a 
thunderbolt, beak and talons, and weight and impetus, all 
brought to bear at once on the devoted heron, brings him 
headlong with her through the air, turning over and over 
in their fall to that green cartli from which he will never 
rise again. 

And now Sir Giles is riding for his life, spurring his 
good horse across the rushy pastures, keen and happy and 
triumphant as a boy at his falcon’s success; whilst Mary 
dashes along by his side, inwardly provoked, though she is 
too proud to show it, at the failure of her favourite; and 
Grace, with fretting palfrey and secret misgivings, follows 
carefully at a less break-neck pace in the rear. 

It is a service of danger to take a heron h-om a hawk, or 
a hawk from a heron, even after the most prolonged and 
exhausting flight. The victim, breathless and stunned 
though he be, has generally sufficient strength and energy 
left to make good use of the sharp and formidable weapon 
with which nature has provided him ; and as tlie thnists of 
his long beak are delivered with extraordinary accuracy, 
and aimed always at the eye of his captor, he is a 
formidable opponent even in the last struggles of defeat 
and death. 

“ A fair flight, Mistress Mary, and an honest victory,” 
said Sir Giles, as he plucked a long shapely feather from the 
dead bird’s wing, and presented it with playful courtesy to 
his antagonist. “ ' Diamond ’ is still unconquered, and 
you shall wear the heron’s plume to-night in your bonnie 
locks in token of forgiveness! Said I well, sweetheart ? ” 

“ Sir Giles, I might forgive a fault, but I never forgive a 
failure,” was the laughing reply; yet to a keen observer the 
expression of her face, tlio curl of her ruddy lip as she 
spoke, would have denoted more truth in the sentiment 
than she would herself perhaps have been willing to admit. 

am sorry for the poor heron,” was all Grace Allonby 
remarked, as they •remounted their horses to commence 
their homeward journey. 
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THB QUARRY 

And a lovcl^ride they had over the wild moorland and the 
green"un<lulations tTiat waved between the wooded hill of 
Holmby, and the sweet fragrant valley along which the 
quiet Nene was stealing his silver way. Those were the 
days whci) the early morning air was esteemed the best 
cosmetic for the cheek of beauty, when ladies did not sit 
over the lire till dusk and then flutter out like birds of night 
for a gentle stroll to the hothouses, or a half-hour's saunter 
in a pony-carriage. Our little party had breakfasted at 
daybreak, had been in the saddle since the sun was up, 
and had got their day’s sport concluded by the time that 
we of the modem school would have flnished breakfast. 
There is nothing like early rising. We have ourselves 
tried it, and we speak from experience w'hen we insist that 
it is profitable, poetical, healthy, and invigorating; never¬ 
theless candour compels us to admit that for its systematic 
practice wc entertain a cordial detestations 

A lovely ride they had. In front of them extended the 
rich valley of the Nene, smiling with cultivation, dotted 
wdth trees and hedgerows, and standard thorns growing 
stunted and sturdy here and there, backed by the distant 
buildings of Northampton and the light cloud of white 
smoke that curled above the town. To their left wdde and 
uncultiYated moorlands, with occasional stretches of virid 
green pasture, and many a patch of gorse and clump of 
alders, swept away over the rising emiitence of Spratton 
(on the sky-line of which a string of packhorses could 
clearly be distinguished as they neared the little hamlet 
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where they would stop and refresh), and melted into a dim 
haze of beauty under the crest of Hazelheech, crowned with 
a swarthy grove of giant forest trees, frowning down on the 
sunny valley below; behind them, sharp cutting against 
the sky, a long level plain, that was ere long to earn its 
immortality under the name of Naseby Field, showed clear 
and hard and cheerless, as though its only harvest was to 
be the gathering of the slaughter; white the towers and 
pinnacles of Holmhy Palace itself shut in the picture in 
their immediate vicinity. On their right a bank of waving 
gorse hid all beyond its own wild beauties with its sharj) 
dark verdiu’e, and its little yellow blossoms scattered like 
the drops of a golden shower over its surface. Sir Giles 
plucked one as he passed with a sly smile, “ When the 
gorse is out of bloom, young ladies,” quoth Sir Giles, 
** then is kissing out of fashion! ” Grace Allonby laughed 
and blushed, and pla^^fully bid her father **not talk non¬ 
sense ; ” but Mary Cave, drawing her horse nearer to that 
of her gentle friend, commenced moralising after her own 
fashion on the old knight’s trite and somewhat coarse 
remark. 

“Yes, Gracey,” said she, smoothing back the folds of 
her rich brown hair, which shone and glistened in the sun, 
“ Sir Giles is right. So it is, and so it has ever been. 
There is no day in the year when the blossom is off the 
gorse, from the brightest splendours of July to the bitterest 
snowstorms of December. There is no phase of life, from 
the triumph of success to the agony of disappointment, 
which is not affected by woman’s influence and woman’s 
smile. 1 used ta wish, dear, that 1 had been born a man. 
I thank my fate now that I am a woman. I have more 
power as I am, and power is what I love best in the world. 
They are only puppets, Gracey, after all; and if we are but 
true to ourselves, it is for us to pull the strings and set the 
figures moving at our will. 1 saw a pretty toy once at the 
French Court that was brought there in a box by a certain 
Italian juggler, in which little dressed-up dolls acted a 
mystery in dumb show, and the juggler, sitting in his dark 
comer, managed*all the wires, and made each play its 
appointed part. Grace, 1 thought to myself, men are but 
dressed-up dolls after all; it is women that have the strings 
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in their hands, if they will but use them. I have neTer let 
one go yet, my dear, and I never will. Confess—is it not 
delightM to have one’s own way ? ” 

I should think it must be,” replied Grace, who never 
could get hors, even with her horse; ” and yet it must be a 
great re^onsibility, too,” she added, with a look of pro¬ 
found reflection, “ I think I would rather give way, that 
is, if 1 liked people; and I don’t think I could like anybody 
very much that I wasn’t a little afraid of.” 

Mary’s lip curled contemptuously, yet a pang shot 
through her too. Was there one before whom her proud 
spirit would quail—for whom that eager undisciplined 
heart would ache with a pain only known to the strong 
tameless nature ? It is the wild bird that beats itself to 
death against the bars of its cage ; the wild flower that 
droops and withers in the close confinement of a hothouse. 
Woe to him whom Mary loved, if ho loved her too! Never¬ 
theless, she laughed merrily as she replied, ” Nonsense, 
Grace— afraid ? I never feared mortal thing yet, and least 
of all would I fear a man that professed himself to be my 
slave; and yet, dear, I have my own ideas of what a man 
ought to be. Mind, I don’t say I know one that comes up 
to them. He should be proud as Lucifer—not in appear¬ 
ance and demeanour—far from it. 1 would have him 
courteous and kindly to all, gentle and chivalrous and 
conciliating in his manners, but at heart unimpressionable 
and unyielding as adamant. I would have him cherish 
some high ambition, to which he would sacrifice all that 
was dearest to him in life, ay, sacrifice me myself if ho 
loved me to madness; and he should smileiwhen he did it as 
if nothing could make him wince or waver in his purpose. 
He must be clover, of course, and looked on with admiration 
and envy by his fellow-men, or ho would be no mate for me ; 
and he must give way to me for an instant on no single 
point more than I would to him.” 

Grace opened her large dark eyes with astonishment: 
she had her mother’s eyes, as Sir Giles often remarked, 
dark and soft and full like a fawn’s. • 

” And if you were both so obstinate^’ observed Grace, 
” and you loved him so very much, what would you do if 
you disagreed ? ” 
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‘*1 would break my heart, but I would nevar yield an 
inch r* was the reply; "‘or I would break /us, to hate 
myself ever afterwards, and love him, perhaps, none the 
worse for that.” 

While she spoke a light broke over Mary’s countenance 
which softened it into beauty such as struck even her 
companion with a new and fervent admiration : but it 
faded as it came, and her features soon recovered their 
usual joyous, careless, and somewhat hard expression of 
self-dependence and self-satisfaction. 

But Grace’s womanly nature, true to itself, recoiled from 
such Bentiments as these. “Indeed, Mary,” said she, “ I 
think it would be very uncomfortable. If I liked anybody 
so much, I should wish him to like me too, and I would 
give in to him on every single point, and find out eveiy- 
tliiiig he wanted, and try to make him happy; and if I 
failed I should not be angry with him^ but I think I should 
be very miserable, and I am sure I should sit down and 
cry. But I should not like liiui to be such a person as you 
describe. I would rather have him good looking and good 
natured, and cheerful, and brave certainly, and I should not 
mind his being a little hasty, and very loyal to the king, 
and—like my father, in short, but younger, of course, and 
—don’t laugh at me, Mary,—I think I should like him to 
have dark eyes and hair.” 

“ Oh, Grace, what a child you are! ” was tho reply; and 
Mary put her horse once more into a canter, and raised his 
mettle with voice and hand, turning and winding him at 
her will, and seeking vent for the exuberance of her spirits 
or the depth of hir feelings—for no mortal ever was allowed 
to penetrate her real sentiments—^in the delightful exercise 
of skilful equitation. 

But to give om.' reader some slight insight into the 
character of this young lady, still young in years and beauty, 
though matured in knowledge of the world, we must be 
permitted to recount a little scene that occurred at the 
royal palace of Hj^mpton Court a year or two previous to 
the events we have*now taken upon us to describe. 

One of the me^ masks or pageants which were the 
delight of our ancekors, and which were keenly appreciated 
by royalty itself, had just been concluded; the great nobles 
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of the Coyrt had left the presence; the King himself had 
retired to his apartments harassed and fatigued with the 
responsibilities of a ruler, and the many difficulties which in 
all ranks hedge in the movements of an opinionated man. 
None but the Queen and her immediate household, with 
two or three especial favourites and high officers of the 
Court, were left; and Henrietta’s French love of gaiety 
and natural flow of spirits prompted her to seize the 
opportunity of relaxing for half an liour the decorum and 
formality which have ever been distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the Englisli Court. 

“ A game at forfeits ! A cotillon ! and a forfeit for the 
loser, to be decided by my ladies and myself. Marguerite! 
—Marie ! That will be charming,” exclaimed her Majesty, 
clapping her hands in the exuberance of her merriment, her 
keen eyes sparkling, and her little French person quivering 
with delight at the prospect. 

** Dansez milor! voila le jeu qui commence and she 
gave her hand with much dignity to the most accom¬ 
plished young nobhnaan of his time, whose air of self- 
possession and gravity was somewhat at variance with the 
general mirth and festivity of the other courtiers, and 
hiirsclf commenced the measure, in which all were in <Iuty 
bound to join. 

It was a foolish game, somewhat provocative of levity, 
and calculated to have given scandal to the Puritans of the 
time, involving much dancing, changes of partners, and the 
infliction of quaint forfeits on those who failed in its com¬ 
plicated conditions. A venerable Lady of the Bedchamber 
was condemned to dance ^a saraband' with a certain future 
Chancellor, whose forte was scarcely bodily grace or agility. 
A yoimg maid of honour, blushing to the tips of her fingers, 
had to receive the homage, offered on their knees, of all the 
gentlemen there present. And lastly, Mary Cave, then 
attached to the person of the Queen, was adjudged to stand 
in the midst of the admiring throng, and accept a chaste 
salute from an individual of the opposite sex, to be chosen 
by lot. • ^ 

“No, sir!** said the Queen,.as the'future Chancellor, 
who imagined himself to be the happy man, stepped forw^ard, 
with a gay and debonair demeanour, to exact the penalty; 
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** it is reserved for a younger man—and a better courtier,” 
she added, somewhat lower, but loud enough for the mortified 
candidate to overhear. ” Stand forward, Marie,” she pro¬ 
ceeded, laughing roguishly; and you, milor! claim your 
rights! ” 

It was the same young nobleman who had already been 
honoured with her Majesty’s hand in the dance; who had 
acquitted himself with the ease and grace of an accomplished 
cavalier, but with a grave and preoccupied air, as of one 
whoso thoughts were far away from scenes of mirth and 
revelry, and who now stepped forward with a profound 
reverence to claim from Mistress Mary Gave a penalty 
which any other gentleman in the presence would have 
readily given his best hawk, his best hound, or his best 
horse to exact. 

And this was the only man in the room on whom she 
would have hesitated for an instant to confer that which 
was in those times accounted a mere mark of courtesy and 
friendly regard. She would have offered her cheek to any 
one of them, from intriguing Harry Jermyn to profligate 
George Goring, without moving a muscle of her proud cold 
face; but when this young nobleman approached her with 
his chivalrous deference of manner, and his simple, 
courteous, self-possessed air, Mary felt her heart beating, 
and knew her cheek was blushing, as heart and check had 
never beat and blushed before. 

He was her master, and she knew it. Slight as was 
their acquaintance, she had seen and heard enough of him 
to be aware that his was a strong stem nature, keen of 
intellect and ind,omitablo of will, which she had no chance 
of ever subjugating—that his mind was of that superior 
order which breaks through the meshes of pleasure and 
dispels the illusions of romance. Her woman’s instinct told 
her that he nourished some lofty purpose, which woman’s 
influence would never be suffered to affect; and simply 
because she knew it was quite impossible that she could 
ever win his homage, like a very woman, she would have 
given her heart’s blood to possess it, if only for an hour. 

He stepped up* to her, ^slowly and courteously. He did 
not even take her hand; but he lifted one of the long brown 
ringlets that fell heavily across her bosom, pressed it to his 
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lips, dropped it, and retired, with another low reverence, 
and without ever raising his eyes to her face. 

He slept calmly and peacefully that night. When ho 
woke on the moiTow, his tlioughts were of the great Cause 
and the country’s good; of measures and principles, and 
counsellors—of judicious laws and a happy people; of 
anciont sages and classic patriotism; a little of his fair 
young wife, whom he loved with a sober, temperate and 
rational love;—and he rose to pray earnestly for strength 
and means to carry out the great work on which his heart 
and soul were hent. 

Her rest was fitful and broken, disturbed by strange wild 
dreams, of which the central figure was still a slight and 
nervous form, a keen, dark intellectual face, a compressed 
and resolute lip—the lip that had caressed her hair. She 
had detached that ringlet from the rest, and lay with her 
hands folded over it, and clasping it to her bosom. When 
she rose, it w'as to a new and strange sensation—to a wild 
keen thrill of pleasure, dashed with shame—to a galling 
feeling of subjection, that had yet in it a dependence most 
delightful. She would have been torn in pieces rather than 
confess it even to herself, but she loved Falkland, and it 
was a changed world to Mary Cavo from that night for ever 
after! 

The gambols of one of them are apt to disturb the 
equanimity of all the rest of the equine race who are within 
hearing and sight of such vagaries. Nor was Grace 
Allonby’s palfrey, on whom its mistress could never be 
induced to impose proper terms of coercion, any exception 
to this general rule of insubordination. • 

Ere our little party had descended into the valley of 
Brampton, and reached the ford by which they were to 
cross the river, poor Grace was certainly no longer mistress 
of the animal she rode ; and it was with a pitiable expres* 
sion of helplessness and terror on her countenance, at which 
even her father and her companion could scarce help laugh' 
ing, that she plunged into the ford, now somewhat swollen 
and turbulent from the late rain. • 

“ Father! what shall I do ? He’s gouig to lie down 1 ” 
screamed Grace, as the wilful palfrey, turning his head to 
the stream, plunged and pawed into deeper water, that 

8 • 
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already drenched his rider’s skirts to the waist. Maiy 
Cave was ere this on the opposite side with Sir Giles; the 
latter, turning^ suddenly to his daughter’s assistance, checked 
his horse so fiercely that the animal reared straight on end, 
and then struck his spurs so deep into its sides that the good 
horse grew restive and refused to face the water on such 
tenns; and Grace miglit at least have experienced a very 
complete wetting, had it not been for -the assistance of 
another cavalier, who, coming up at a smart trot from 
behind, dashed in to the rescue of the astonished girl, and 
himself guiding her palfiroy to the bank, brought her, with 
many apologies for his timely interference, in safety to her 
father’s side, 

“ Well and promptly done, young sir,” said Sir Giles, 
ns, after wringing the wet from his daughter’s habit, and 
replacing her on her horse, he turned to thank the new 
comer for his unexpected assistance. “May I enquire to 
whom I have the honour of being so much indebted ? ” 
added tlio courteous old cavalier. 

The stranger reined in his horse, and lifting his hat, made 
a profound bow as he replied, *‘My name is Hmnphrey 
Bosville, comet in Colepepper's Horse, and about to join 
his Majesty’s forces at Newbury. I have orders to proceed 
to Boughton, with despatches for Lord Falkland. Am I in 
the right road ? ” 

Mary’s eye si)arkled and her clieek fiushed. 

“For Lord Falkland?” she enquired; “is he, then, 
expected by Lord Vaux ? ” 

The cornet made another profound bow as he replied in 
the affirmative; 4)ut he too blushed to encounter the glance 
of those deep blue eyes, and the self-possession with which 
he had commenced the interview seemed to have entirely 
deserted him, though he accepted willingly and courteously 
the hospitable invitation of Sir Giles to his kinsman’s 
house. 

“ You are just in time for dinner, sir. My lord will be 
well pleased to se^ you or any other gallant cavalier. Had 
we met you an hour sooner we could have shown you as 
fair a flight ors offen falls.to a sportsman’s lot to behold. 1 
can show you now the best hawk in Christendom. But 
you are in time for dinner, sir; and we will give you a 
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hearty weljjome, and drink the King’s health after it in a 
stoup of claret worthy of the toast! ” 

As they mounted the hill toward Boiightoni the ladies, 
we may be sure, did not lose the opportunity of closely in¬ 
specting the person and general appearance of Grace's new 
acquaintance; and truth to tell, Humphrey Bosville’s 
exterior was one of those on which the feminine eye dwells 
with no slight complacency. 

A trifle above the middle size, well and strongly built, 
with a frame promising the vigour of manhood, added to 
the activity of youth, our cornet sat his strong chestnut, or, 
to use the language of tlio time, his sorrel horse, with the 
gi’aceful case of a man who has from boyhood made the 
saddle his home. Like a true cavalier, his dress and arms 
exhibited as much splendour as was compatible with the 
exigencies of active service—a good deal more of variety 
than in tliese days of Prussian uniformity would be per¬ 
mitted to a soldier. On his head he wore a wide Spanish 
hat, adorned with a huge drooping feather, his buff coat 
was cut and slashed in the most approved fashion, and a 
rich silk scurf of deep crimson wound about his waist to 
mark the contour of his symmetrical figure. His pistols 
were richly mounted, his sword of the longest, his spurs of 
the heaviest; all his appointments marked the gentleman 
and the man of war, dashed with the not inappropriate or 
unpleasing coxcombry of youth. His oval face, shaded by 
the long curling lovelocks so much affected by his parly, 
bore a winning expression of almost feminine softness, 
attributable to his large well-cut hazel eyes—such eyes as 
belong to dispositions at once iinaginativo) and impression¬ 
able rather than judicious and discerning; but his high, 
regular features, straight eyebrows, and determined lip, 
shaded by a heavy moustache, redeemed the countenance 
from a charge of effeminacy, and stamped on him the bold 
resolute character of “ a man of action,” one that could bo 
depended on when the brave were striking for their lives. 

“ Ho is very well favoured, your new friend,*’ w^hispered 
Mary Cave, with a roguish smile; “and Gracey, there must 
be ‘ something in it.’ Look if he has dot got dark eyes 
and hair.” 



CHAPTER IV 

“ FALKLAND ” 

Lord Yaux is pacing his old hall at Bough ton, with a scroll 
in his hand, on which his attention seems but partially 
fixed. Ever and anon he lifts his eyes to the stained glass 
windows, through which the noonday light is streaming in 
floods of crimson, and purple, and orange; but his thoughts 
are far from armorial bearings and ancestral pomp. Ever 
and anon he rivets them on the polished oak floor beneath 
his feet, but still he fails to derive the required inspiration 
for his task. Like the rest of his party, the cavalier is 
puzzled by the hopelessness of proving **two and two to 
make five.” His fine benevolent head, from which the long 
hair falls in clusters over his starched ruff and black velvet 
doublet, is that of a philosopher and a sage, one whose 
natural element is study and contemplation rather than action 
and conflict with his l^d; yet must Lord Yaux calculate 
men, and means, and munitions of war, ay, don breastplate 
and back-piece, and if need be, leave the splendoiu’s of his 
home and the quiet retirement of his study for the hardships 
of campaigning—^the wild alarums of a stricken field. 

He listens anxiously for an expected footstep. Like 
many another contemplative nature, he is prone to place 
dependence on those who show no hesitation in taking the 
initiative. He is capable of enthusiasm, generosity, and 
self-sacrifice, but an example must be set him for the 
exhibition of these virtues. Without some one to show 
him the way,.his*lordship would never move a step in any 
direction, right or ‘wrong. How many such natures were 
forced into the stream of political strife by the exigencies 
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of the tim^ in which they lived ! How many were willing 
to suffer lines, humiliation, and imprisonment for a cause 
which they esteemed sacred solely because their fathers did. 
Old men of fourscore years were simple and enthusiastic as 
boys. Lord Yaux, now past middle age, found himself, at 
a period of life when most men are willing to seek ease and 
repose, involved in all the intrigues of statesmanship and 
the labours of civil Avar. Cavaliers and Koundheads, the 
two watchwords of party, had set merry England by the 
ears. The precise puritan, Avith his close-cropped hair, his 
sad-coloured raiment, his long sword, and biblical phra¬ 
seology, was up and in the field under the same discipline 
which scarce served to control the excesses of his roystering 
enemy, the SAvaggering, dissipated, reckless, yet chivalrous 
cavalier, Avliose code of duty and morality seemed but to 
consist of tAVO principles, if so they could be called, auz., to 
drink, and strike for the king. 

Such AA'as the extreme type of either party, and to one or 
other must sober men of all ranks or ages more or less 
incline. 

But a step is heard in the outer hall, the tramp of horses 
strikes upon the ear, the bustle of servants marshalling an 
honoured and expected guest breaks on the stillness of the 
Avcll-ordered household, and a smile of inexpressible volief 
lights up Lord Vaux’s face as he advances to gi‘eet his 
guest with all the ceremonious cordiality of an old English 
welcome. 

“ T have ridden far, my lord,” said the ncAv arrival, “ to 
taste your hospitality; and in these times Ave can scarce 
promise to repeat our visits to our friends. But, my lord, 
you seem anxious and ill at case. You huA'c suffered no 
affliction at home, 1 trust ? You have no bad news of the 
Cause ? ” 

** I am indeed harassed and at my Avit’s end,” was the 
reply, ** or I could scarce have failed to give your lordship 
a kinder and more hospitable Avelcome. But 1 am, in sooth, 
right glad to see you; for to your ingenuity and to your 
ndvico I must look in my present straits? This is no ques¬ 
tion of a crabbed Greek reading, or a complicated equation, 
Buch as we delighted in happier days to ^apple Avithal, but 
a serious requirement of men, horses, and money for his 
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Most Sacred Majesty; a requirement that, with all our 
resources, we shall be unable to fulfil, and yet without 
which the Cause is well-nigh hopeless. Does Goring 
think I am like the alchemist we have read of, and can 
transmute these old oak carvings to unalloyed gold? or 
does that reckless adventurer believe me to be even as 
himself? to regard neither honour nor credit, mercy nor 
justice, and to fear neither God, nor man, nor devil ? ” 

** Goring is a useful tool where he is placed, my lord,” 
was the reply ; ” and we could ill spare him in our present 
difficulties, though sad it is so fair a cause should require 
the support of such as he has proved himself. Neverthe¬ 
less, permit me to look over the requirement. It may be 
that wc can see our way more plainly by our joint endea¬ 
vours, than when wo fight single-handed against that 
deadliest of foes, an empty military chest.” 

As he spoke he took the scroll from Lord Vaux’s hand 
with a courteous bow, and retiring into one of the deep 
windows of the hall, was soon busily engaged in the 
perusal of its contents. 

Lucius Carey, Viscount Falkland, was one of those men 
on whom no remarkable exterior stamps the superiority 
which they enjoy over their fellow-creatures. As he stands 
in the embrasure of that window, his countenance grave 
and heated, his dress disordered with riding, his gestures 
of surprise and vexation awkward and ungainly, the super¬ 
ficial observer would pronounce him to be a mere ordinary, 
somewhat ill-looking mortal, plainly dressed, and bearing 
the marks neither of gentle birth nor mental culture. He 
is short and smaH of stature, of no imposing port, not even 
with the assumption of energy and bustling activity which 
so often characterises the movements of little men. His 
manner is unaffected and plain to simplicity; he stoops 
and sways his body from side to sido in ludicrous uncon¬ 
sciousness, as wave after wave of thought comes rolling in 
upon his brain, pregnant ^vith reflection, calculation, and 
resource. AVhen^he speaks his voice is harsh and un¬ 
musical, his countenance dark and unprepossessing, for he 
is labouring in mind, wrestling with a difficulty, and bring¬ 
ing all the powers of his mighty intellect to bear upon the 
struggle. And now he grasps it—now the colossal enemy 
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is overthrown^ and as the words flow smoother and faster 
from his ll{)s, as sentence after sentence pours itself forth, 
clearer and more comprehensive, and more concise, the 
whole countenance changes as changes the aspect of a 
winter’s day when the sun breaks forth; flashes of intelli< 
gcnce beam from those deep-set falcon eyes, and light up 
the stern, sallow face. Rapid and impressive action 
succeeds the slc^w awkwardness of his habitual move¬ 
ments; tho slight form seems to dilate and tower into 
dignity, as of one born to command, and tho whole man 
is changed, by the mere influence of mind over matter, into 
a sage and a hero for the occasion. 

But the inspiration passes as quickly as it comes. The 
knot is now unravelled, the difficulty is solved. He has 
seen his own way to surmount it, and more than that, has 
explained it to the inferior intellect of his friend, and he 
relapses once more into tho ordinary mortal, while an 
expression of deep weariness and melancholy settles again 
upon his features, as of one uiio is harassed and distracted 
with the disappointments and heartburnings of life; who 
would fain cast away shield and sword, and turn aside 
out of the battle, and lie do^vn and be at rest. 

Yet was it not always so with this young and gifted 
nobleman. His youth seemed to give promise of a 
brighter future than is often accorded to nioiial man. 
Bred in his father’s vice-regal court of Ireland, he enjoyed 
opportunities of learning and cultivation which were not 
tl^own away upon such a mental organisation as his. At 
eighteen years of ago he was skilled beyond his fellows in 
all the exercises and accomjdishmcnts offthe day. He was 
perfected in the Latin and French languages, and had 
already shown that energy and perseverance in the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge which formed so distinguishing a cha¬ 
racteristic of his after-life. Added to this, he inherited 
already an ample fortune, independent of his father—no 
contemptible advantage at an ago when all the generous 
and liberal feelings are still unwarped and unstifled by 
tho sordid cares of life. Ho was thus relieved from tho 
many anxieties consequent upon inadeqfliata means, which 
are too apt to embitter the sparkling clip of youth, and had 
the more leisure to devote himself to those studies in which 
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he took such delight. Firm and rosoluto to the verge of 
obstinacy when a point was to be gained, it is'related of 
him that, wishing to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
Greek, he absented himself rigidly from London until he 
had acquired an intimate familiarity with that language, 
nor could all the persuasions of his friends, nor the 
intellectual temptations of the capital, induce him to 
forego the determination on which ho had once entered. 
The same disposition prompted him to mari'y an amiable 
and excellent young lady, in defiance of the wishes of his 
family; and a generosity, by no means unnatural in such 
a character, induced him at the same time to offer his 
whole fortune for the liquidation of his father’s embar¬ 
rassments, he himself purposing to obtain a military 
appointment in Holland, and Tvdn his own livelihood and 
that of his family with the sword. In this scheme being 
disappointed, he abandoned the career of arms, and had 
chalked out for himself a path of study and scholarship 
when the trumpet of civil war roused him from his dream 
of litcraiy distinction to the absorbing realities of the 
strife. 

Ho was an ardent admirer of real and constitutional 
liberty, and although his rigid love of justice and regard to 
truth commanded the respect of the Court party, as his 
affable demeanour and genuine kindliness of heart won 
him the affections of all men, it was only when the throne 
was really threatened in its justifiable pretogatives, that he 
declared himself openly and unreservedly for the king. 
When his part was once taken, Charles had no more 
devoted adherent,, no more judicious adviser, than Lord 
Falkland; but from that time, from the veiy date of his 
accepting olficc under the Sovereign, a change was ob¬ 
served in the whole temperament and demeanour of the 
young nobleman. Ho who used to be so ready of wit, 
so fluent of discourse, so afiable towards his associates, 
became reserved, morose, and tacitum. His countenance 
wore an aspect of continual dejection; he neglected his 
studies, his amuseUients, nay, his very dress. All things 
became distasteful* to him save ceaseless exertion for the 
sake of his country. Like some classic patriot, some 
Homan augur to whom Fate had vouchsafed a glimpse 
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of fiitarit]^ he mourned in anticipation for those national 
woes whi^ he already hoped he might die rather than live 
to behold. 

But even in ciTil war, in public distress as in private 
affliction, man must dine; nay, if he is one of the porce¬ 
lain vessels of the earth, and has performed since day¬ 
break a long journey on horseback, he must also dress for 
dinner; and theiefore Cornet Bosville, when, as in duty 
bound, ho had delivered his despatches, betook himself to 
the chamber Lord Yaiix’s hospitality had provided for him, 
and with the assistance of his faithful trooper and servant, 
Hugh Dymocke, proceeded to the important duty of adorn¬ 
ing his already well-favoured person. 

Dymocke disapproved much of such waste of time. One 
led horse, to carry his own and his master’s change of 
clothing, did not admit of his turning out the comet in 
such splendour as he himself thought Jbefitting, and were 
it not that ho had already discovered the advantages of 
Lord Vaux’s hospitality and the strength of his ale, he 
would probably have urged upon his master the necessity 
of proceeding on their journey directly their horses were 
fed and the tables drawn after the early dinner in the 
gi-eat hall. 

And you must wear the pcarl-coloured hose, I wiirrant 
me, and the point-lace collar of which we have but one with 
us, and dripping wet it would be had I pushed on when you 
bid me, and followed that slip of quality into the river on a 
fool’s errand,” gi'umbled Dymocke, as he bustled about, 
unpacking his master’s wallets, and vainly regretting 
certain splendid apparel and a beautiful Toledo walking- 
rapier which the rebels had eased them of w'hoii "Waller’s 
horse last beat up their quarters at Tewkcsbuiy. ** They 
will servo directly, and the quality will bo there, mstling in 
brocade and satins, and what not; eating and -drinking of 
tlie best, and the King’s troops starving, and merry England 
going to the Puritans and tlie devil! ” added Dymocke, 
who was in his worst of humours, aJJjeit mollified to a 
certain extent by recollections uf the ale aforesaid. 

Bosville answered nothing. .Ho was combing out his 
long love-looks, and thinking how bright were the eyes and 
red the lips of the lady who had scarcely looked at him 
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during their short ride, and wishing he had dragged her 
instead of her companion out of the brook, and wondering 
whether she would observe him at dinner, and converse 
with him afterwards; and reflecting, half-unconsciously, 
oil the important fact that pearl-silken hose and a poiiit- 
lace collar were no unbecoming adjuncts to the exterior of 
a well-looking young man. 

Many years afterwards that dinner was remembered by 
more than one of the party. Happy Humphrey Bosville, 
sitting next to Mary Cave, was delighted with the share of 
attention she vouchsafed to bestow upon him; was intoxicated 
with the radiance of her smiles, the very atmosphere of her 
beauty. He could not mark, nor would ho have compre¬ 
hended, tho eager, restless glance she flashed ever and 
anon at the plain, reserved, dark man opposite to them, 
the pained expression and forced smile that overspread 
her countenance when she failed to attract Falkland’s 
attention. His discourse was directed chiefly to his host 
and Sir Giles Allonby, and he left liis lovely neighbour 
Grace ample leisure to observe the comet’s good looks 
and pleasant smiles. Three of the party at least were 
drinking in poison with their canaiy, laying up for them¬ 
selves a store of future pain in tho enjoyment and fascina¬ 
tion of the moment. It is better so ; if to-day must never 
mortgage to-morrow, what becomes of tho fee-simple of 
existence? If the death’s head must be present at all our 
feasts, in the name of Bacchus, hide him away under the 
table, there to remain till next morning at breakfast! So 
the party ate and drank, and laughed and talked, and tho 
conversation tumdd upon the sctindal of the Court and the 
characters of tho courtiers, and that prolific theme, the 
enormities and vagaries of wild Lord Goring. 

“ A good soldier! ” said Sir Giles, pledging the comet in 
a hamper; “ and never loses his head, drunk or sober. You 
remember what he said of Wilmot’s charge at Hound way 
Down ? You were there ? *’ 

The comet acquiesced in a modest aflirmative, glad that 
Mary should know hti had been present at that engagement, 
whilst Grace looked more hiterested in her new friend than 
ever. 

“ Hash in council,” observed Lord Vaux, still thinking 
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of hifl mowing’s work ; ** and totally unreasonable in his 
expectations and requirements.” 

“A weak assailant,” laughed Mary; “he scaled a con¬ 
vent at Bruges, and was repulsed with a broken leg, which 
gives him that limp you all think so charming. He should 
coniine himself to cavalry operations. It is indeed a forlorn 
hope against nuns* veils and stone walls.” 

“ I have hearihim boast he never was foiled yet by man 
or woman,” said Falkland, absently fixing his dark eyes on 
Mary’s countenance. 

She blushed all over her face and neck, seemed as if she 
would have spoken, then turned white and held her tongue; 
the while Sir Giles proposed a bumper health to his old 
commander, gay George Goring. 



CHAPTER V 

BBIDLED AND SADDLED 

We once heard a remark drop from a pair of tho sweetest 
lips that over belonged to a gentle philosopher, of the truth 
of which we have been tho more conyinced the more we 
have watched the yagaries and eccentricities into which its 
yictims are drawn by that affection of the brain called by 
the wise folly, and by fools love. In all cases of attach¬ 
ment,” said our beautiful moralist, “depend upon it one 
must bo always bridled and saddled, the other always 
booted arid spurred.” Of the truth of this axiom experi¬ 
ence has left us not the slightest doubt; but what a lesson 
does it conyey as to the inherent selhshness of mankind, 
and the insufficiency of any earthly blessing to confer per¬ 
fect happiness. The one that is “bridled and saddled” 
has indeed “ a jade’s time of it,” the one that is “ booted 
and spurred ” uses the latter instruments ruthlessly and 
without remorse. Who would be the loser in the game ? 
Who would not wigh to hold the bridle and apply the spurs ? 
And yet perhaps there may come a time when it will be 
unspeakable happiness to feel that we haye had all the 
suffering and all the sorrow, proudly conscious that we 
have been “ bridled and saddled ” all our liyes, and are 
about to die honestly in our harness at the end. Woo to 
the “booted and spuiTed” one then. When the kindly 
face will be seen neyer again but in our dreams—^when 
the fond heart we Haye wrung so often is at peace for eyer- 
more—^when a.worid’s wealth and an age of longing cannot 
unsay the cruel word, nor recall tho cold glance—^when 
hope is dead) and even wishing a bitter mockery, hoW 
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much better to sleep peacefully beneath the daisies, 
wearied with the strife, subdued in the defeat, than to 
pluck them for a reniombrance which shall pass away 
indeed, but shall leave a blank moro unendurable than 
the pain from which we prayed so fervently to be 
delivered. 

A pair are walking on the terrace at Boughton in the 
golden flush of a fine Septemher moniing; one is ** bridled 
and saddled,” the other “ booted and spurred.” 

Mary Cave, we need hardly observe, was a hidy of no 
undeviating habits, no precise observer of times and seasons. 
Some days she would idle away the whole morning in bed, 
reading her letters, stitching at her embroidery, and wasting 
her time ; on other occasions she would bustle up with the 
lark—and when Mary was busy, no one in the house, not 
even studious Lord Vaux himself, could be suffered to 
remain quiet. 

On the moniing in question she was unusually wakeful, 
and this is the more unaccountable inasmuch as her sleep 
had been fitful and broken tlic wliole night through, dis- 
turbeci with dreams, and harassed with incongruous thoughts 
and fancies. Was she over fatigued, poor Mary! with her 
day’s hawking, and the rapidity of Bayard’s bounding 
movements; or was it that hard-fought game at ohess 
played on till nearly midnight in the withdrawing-room, 
with many a false move, and many a smothered sigh? 
Why will that image never leave her brain ? The studious 
brow bent over the shining pieces, the slender hand clenched 
on the board’s-edge, the long sheathed rapier meeting the 
point of its shadow on the polished oak fldor, and the weaiy, 
weary look on that face when its eyes were raised to hers 
in the intricacies of the game. Wliy was he so weary? 
What was the secret reason of this overpowering melan¬ 
choly, so different from the characteristic jollity of Sir 
Giles and the other Cavaliers ? Could she ever penetrate 
it? Could she ever find her way deep, deep into that 
great, proud, insorutable heart? Had she already done 
so ? A thrill, keen enough to be painfal, shot through her 
at the thought. Up and dressed, she walked do her window 
and looked out at the fair, calm, joyoud morning, so full of 
herpe and peace and happiness, so at variance with her own 
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torn, restless, wayward mind! The sun was even now a 
hand’s-breadth above tlie horizon; his light ha*d already 
tinged the dark tops of the cedars on the opposite hill with 
a purple glow. Patches of the undulating park were gilded 
with his beams; a skein of wild fowl, distiu'bed in their 
quiet refuge down amongst the osiers, were winging their 
an-owy flight, clear and distinct, against the pearly grey of 
the morning sky, flushing here and there, into a faint pink 
tinge. The deer, rising to shako the dewdrops from their 
flanks, were still in dusky shadow, while the woodpigeon, 
cooing softly from the topmost branches of a fir-tree, 
trimmed her sleek plumage in a flood of light from the 
morning sun. The fragrance of a hundred roses clustered 
round the basement of the old Manor House, stole in upon 
Maiy, soothing her with associations and memorios of the 
past. What are all the chronicles of history, all the diaries 
of the most inveterate journalists, to the vivid reality that 
a simple strain of music, tlie scent of the commonest wild- 
flower, can conjure up at a moment’s notice ? Beneath 
her the smooth bowding-green, that necessary adjunct to 
every country-house in the olden time, stretched its shaven 
surface, innocent even of a daisy to mar its level uniformity, 
while broad terraces, with here and there a rough stone vase, 
and here and there a standard rose-tree, carried the eye 
onward into the forest beauties, and wild irregularity of the 
thickly wooded park. 

A spare slight figure was already traversing these ter¬ 
races, pacing to and fro with swift determined strides, 
buried deep in thought, and plucking ever and anon a 
blossom or a leaf, i^'hich he crumbled nervously in his hand, 
and cast aside. 

Mary was this morning seized with an eaniest desire to 
tend her roses. She stepped out upon the terrace, her 
white robe falling in graceful folds about her shapely 
figure, her brown hair waving in the breeze, her rich ripe 
beauty glowing in the sun, her proud head thrown back 
with an air of enforced indifference, her whole gait and 
bearing stately and majestic as a queen. Yet she trembled 
as she approaohed*that pl^in unpretending man; and her 
voice shook audibly as she bid him ** good-morrow,” and 
interrupted his solitary musings. 
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** You are early, my lord,’* said Mary; ** and equipped, 
I see, for* a journey. Must we, then, lose our guest so 
soon ? It is not Lord Vaux’s custom to suffer his friends 
to depart after one night’s lodging; and you will scarce get 
leave from any of us to hid farewell at such short notice.” 

Falkland was courtesy itself, and the gravest of mankind 
has no objection to his meditations being disturbed by a 
pretty woman at jiny liour of the day or night, so he smiled 
as he replied:— 

It would need no second bidding for a tired and un¬ 
willing soldier to remain in such pleasant quarters, and 
least of all ftom you. Mistress Mary, stanchest of loyalists, 
and kindest and oldest of friends.” 

Mary coloured with pleasure, and her eyes shone and 
moistened while he spoke ; her every nerve thrilled to the 
tones of that harsh impressive voice. “ One more day,” 
she said; ” we will only plead for one more day. There is 
still much to be done. I have a long correspondence to 
show yon. There are traitors even about the Queen; and 
we must play another game at chess ! You know I jiever 
could bear to be beaten. I must have my revenge.” 

How soft and tender was her voice, how irresolute her 
gestures, how different her manner from that assured self- 
possessed air with which she addressed every one el-.o in 
the world! Ho could not see it ,* lie noticed no cliange; 
he was not thinking about chess: his was the great grtiue 
played on the squares that w'cre slippery with blood. 

“ It must not be, gentle Mistress Mary,” he replied. 
** These are days in which we mu.st all of us put our 
shoulders to the wheel. Alas! it necdjiiot have been so 
once. You know, none better, how the ruler of the ship 
has failed to shift his ballast, and to trim his sails. He 
saw the course he felt it was his duty to steer, and he 
scorned to turn aside for shoal or quicksand. Yet I can¬ 
not but revere the man, be he monarch or subject, \vho will 
sacrifice his all to a principle. The die is cast now. Mistress 
Mary; it is too late to look back. 'VVe must throw the 
helve after the hatchet, and stand or* fall together, one 
and all.” ** 

Her eyes sparkled, though fier cheek paled. It was 
s^i^eet to be thus associated with him, no matter what the 
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purpose, no matter what the result. She would stand or 
fall, womanlike, with her party, at all hazards; that means, 
she would follow Falkland, right or wrong. She said as 
much, and he went on, more as it seemed to himself than to 
her;— 

“ Yes, we must stand or fall now. The last appeal, 
which I would cheerfully have laid my head on the block to 
avoid, has been resorted to, and by the decision of the God 
of battles must wo now abide. War is surely excusable if 
it lead to peace. Oh, Peace! Peace! I see her in my 
dreams, with her olive-branch and her dove-like eyes, and 
the skirt of her pure wliito robe dabbled with blood from the 
carnage through which she must pass. I stretch my arms 
to clasp her round the knees, and implore her to remain, 
and she vanishes, and I wake—wake to what ? To see 
meriy England devastated from sea to sea, her quiet home¬ 
steads smoking, her fertile valleys spoiled and trampled by 
the hoof of war. Widows and orphans appealing to my 
Sovereign and his advisers to restore them their lost 
protectors. Thank God for my countrymen! that the 
worst scenes of rapine and violence are spared us—that 
when the fight is over, men cannot at once forget that they 
come of the same stock, and speak the same language. 
But how long is this to last? How long will it be ore 
some unavoidable act of cnielty leads to reprisals, and all 
the horrors of ancient civil war are enacted over again? 
What will England bo then ? Oh, that 1 for one may not 
live to see those times!—that I may die like a soldier 
under harness, and be spared a suifering worse a thousand 
times than such death 1 ” 

** But these calamities will be averted,” she exclaimed 
eagerly; for her heart bid her believe that Providence itself 
would interpose to save such a being as Falkland. 
“Another victory or two, and the Parliament must 
succumb. Cannot Waller be cajoled? Is not Essex 
wavering? Have we not the wealth and the lands, and 
the old blood of England, all on our side ? Are we not 
prepared, every on^of us, to die if need be in the Cause?” 
And she wovld haVe died for it willingly then and there— 
she would have a^ed nothing better than to “ seal her 
testimony,” as her Puritan enemies would have termed It, 
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** with her blood/’ bat it must have been with her hand in 
Falkland’ss-with her eyes fixed on Falkland’s face. Verily, 
a woman’s patriotism is influenced by other than the love 
of country. Nevertheless, if not sincere politicians, they 
are unfailing partisans: and Mary was as stanch a Cavalier 
as ever drew a sword. 

** And therefore it is that I must away to-day before the 
sun is another hour higher in the fky,” said Falkland, with 
the rare smile that illuminated his plain features into 
actual beauty—that found its way straight to his com¬ 
panion’s heart. “If our forces should be engaged; if the 
Parliament should bo worsted, or we ourselves defeated; 
in either case, Mistress Mary, you would not have me 
absent from my post ? ’’ 

“ In either case,” she replied, with her voice trembling, 
her eyes deepening and moistening once more, “ in either 
case, Lord Falkland, I would be the last woman on earth to 
bid you stay. Ay!—even if I had the rights the last oh 
earth, because—because I-” 

She hesitated, changed colour, and stooped to pluck a 
rose, which she picked to pieces, unconscious what she did; 
but she averted her looks from her companion, and seemed 
to count the tender pink petals as they fell noiselessly on 
the gravel path. Was he blind? was he totally insensible? 
was the man marble, that he could proceed so calmly and 
unconsciously— 

There must be no reserve ; we must cast all into the 
treasury, and hold back nothing. It is a small thing that 
I give my life; there is more than life to be sacrificed— 
happiness and home, and all the holiest affections of a man. 
I leave my duties,” he spoke musingly and dreamily 
now; “I leave my children—I leave my dear fond 
wife-” 

“ Hold, my lord! ” interrupted Mary, with an abruptness 
which, though it was lost on her companion, was none the 
less startling to herself, that her breath came quick and her 
heart seemed to stop beating—“ Hold! we have but little 
time before us; let us attend to the business in hand. I 
have letters to show you here.” She dl^w a packet from 
her bosom as she spoke, one single missiye detaching itself 
from the rest, and fluttering unobserved to their feet. 

4 
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** Letters from Jermyn; letters from Walter Montague, 
who writes like a Jesuit as he is; one from poor Marguerite, 
your old partner, my lord, in many a merry dance. There 
are traitors eyen in the Court, there are traitors about tho 
Queen. We want the clear head, and the true heart, and 
the ready hand. Bead those. Lord Falkland, and tell us 
all what is to be done next.*’ 

He took the papers from her hand and perused them 
attentively. Again the light from within seemed to break 
over his whole countenance ; and he returned them to her, 
quietly remarking, with an inquiring look, ** There is still a 
link wanting in the chain. Mistress Mary. Have I seen 
them all? ” 

The fallen missive lay under the skii-t of her robe. For 
an instant she hesitated, and moved so as completely to 
cover the spot where it lay, then stooped to pick it up, and 
blushing scarlet, placed it open in Lord Falkland’s hands. 

“ One more,” she said, “ from Lord Goring; here it is. 
He always writes so foolishly ; ho is so wild and thought¬ 
less. Do not think—I mean, you cannot suppose-” 

Her confusion overcame her completely. He did not 
seem to notice it. Ere he had perused a dozen lines he 
gave a little start, and then his port became loftier, his 
manner more courteous tliun ever, as he folded up the 
document and returned it to her, coldly observing— 

** This letter is private, Mistress Mary ; and, pardon me 
for the remark, highly characteristic of the writer. I was 
not aware you knew Lord Goring so well.” 

She could bear it no longer; pride, reserve, prudence, 
decorum—all gave way before the force of that hopeless 
passionate love,'^weeping in its headlong violence over 
every rational consideration, every earthly obstacle. 

“ And you think I care for him?” she sobbed out wildly; 
that profligate, that adventurer—that licentious, bold, bad 
man. You think it—that I care for him. Only say so!— 
only let me hear it from your own lips. J, who have had 
but one ideal ever since I was a girl— I, who have dared 
to worship the best, the noblest, the greatest of mankind.” 
She had caught his hand while she spoke, covered it with 
kisses, and was pressing rt almost fiercely against her own 
beating heart; ”1, who have loved the very ground you 
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trod on foiv your sake ; who haTO been content to toil and 
scheme and suffer in the CausOi only to have a share in 
your work, a claim to your notice. I, who have loved you 
—^yes, loved you, Falkland !—and I tell you so now boldly, 
for, come what may, I swear from henceforth never to see 
your face again—^who have loved you for years fondly, 
madly, faithfolly—without hope of a return. And you 
think lightly of nm at the last. Oh! what will become of 
me; how shall I ever hold up my head again ? " 

She burst into tears as she spoke. She clasped his hand 
with both of hers closer and closer to her heart, murmuring 
over it fond, broken, unintelligible words : then suddenly 
drawing herself up, looked him full in the face. ** Falk¬ 
land,” she said, “ from this hour we never meet again ; but 
lor your sake I give myself wholly and unreservedly to the 
Cause—for your sake I devote myself to it, body and soul! ” 

She swept past him into the house with the stately bear¬ 
ing she knew so well how to assume. The proud spirit 
bore her up the wide staircase and through the long 
passages to her own chamber. If she gave way when the 
door was locked, and sho had to wrestle it out unassisted 
with the one great fatality of her life, w'hat is that to us ? 
“ Verily the heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 

We do not assert that from the corner of her window she 
did not watch him ride away on his eventful and fatal 
journey ; but her oath was religiously kept from that hour, 
for on earth she never saw Lord Falkland’s face again. 

And he paced once more up and down the terrace, and 
thought of the beautiful woman who had so unreservedly 
cast herself upon his generosity, and so frankly confessed 
to him her wild and hopeless love. Then he remembered 
a. fond, faithful face at home; and a thrill of pain shot 
through him as he reflected how he might never see that 
face again. ** Alas, alas ! ” he said, almost aloud, is it 
even so? Is there no peace, no happiness on earth? 
Must there be nothing but conflict and sorrow, and envy 
and strife, in public as in private. Women’s hearts sore 
and breaking, men grappling at eaclf ^other’s throats. 
Peace, Peace! must I look for thee in vain, save in another 
world? Oh! I am weary of the times-^God grant I may 
be out of them ere long! ” 
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They were soon mounted for the joumeyi and a gallant 
cavalo^e they made. Lord Yaux himself, bflreheaded, 
conducted his honoured guest to the door. Grace Allonby 
presented the stirrup-cup, at which good Sir Giles took a 
long and hearty pull. Habit is second nature after all; 
and in those days men bolted on their swords and thrust 
themselves into their stout buff coats on the eve of an 
engagement with as few misgivings and qs little ceremony 
as would precede a stag-hunt or a hawking match. Even 
Grace postponed her tears till after their departure, and 
accepted the ceremonious farewells of the Cavaliers; and 
admired the Comet’s sorrel horse, perhaps also the sorrel’s 
rider, as if her fatlier were not bound on a hazardous enter¬ 
prise, and engaged in a sinking cause. 

Ah, we may prate as we will of the prestige of success; 
we may talk of the smile of prosperity, the favouring gale 
of fortune. It is pleasantest, no doubt, and easiest, too, to 
ride a winning race: but if we want to see examples of 
unflinching endurance, brilliant heroism, and superhuman 
devotion, we must look for them amongst the partisans of a 
sinking cause—amongst the Bonapartists of 1814; amongst 
the Boyalists of the Bevolution; amongst the adherents of 
weak, chivalrous, misguided Prince Charlie, and amongst 
the loyal gentlemen who closed their ranks around his ill- 
fated ancestor, who grudged not to lavish their treasure and 
their blood in support of a principle which their better sense 
told many of them, as it told Falkland, it was hopeless to 
attempt to establish. 

Comet Bosville, however, was absent and preoccupied 
during all these courteous preparations for departure. To 
Sir Giles’s pledge, which half emptied the stirrup-cup, he 
gave but a cold return. To Lord Vaux’s hospitable 
entreaties that he would come back at some future time, 
and improve an acquaintance so auspiciously begun, he 
replied indeed in an eager affirmative, but left off in the 
middle of his sentence, and looked about him with the air of 
a man who is expecting something or somebody that fails 
to arrive. He wem wondering where the bright vision of 
last night was hid ? Why did she not appear to bid them 
farewell ? Could &he be watching them from the window 
of her chamber, and which was 'the happy window ? At 
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least thei^e roses were likely to be her peculiar care, and 
the Comet plucked one from its stem and hid it away care¬ 
fully in the breast of his buff coat. And Grace saw the 
movement, and wondered why he did it ? and blushed as 
she thought of one or two possible ** wherefores,” and 
admired the sorrel more than ever. Cross-purposes again. 
It is well we cannot look into one another’s hearts. Would 
Grace have been •pleased or mortified could those soft dark 
eyes of hers have pierced through the Comet’s buff coat, 
and point-lace kerchief, and Flanders linen, to read the 
secrets hid beneath those defences? Would the young 
soldier himself have been gratified had he known which was 
really Mary Cave’s own chamber, and could ho have looked 
through some four feet of stonework and seen with the eyes 
of the fiesh that lady’s deep, wild, passionate distress? 
Why was he not up half an hour earlier, and in the garden, 
to overhear her conversation with Falldand, and her last 
long farewell ? Would it have altered the whole course of 
his after-life, and nullified the vagaries which it is the 
author’s province to record ?—or is there no such thing as 
&eo will: and is the Cornet like his fellows, but a well- 
dressed puppet in the hands of destiny ? Sir Giles is right, 
after all. He attends to the business of the moment; he 
returns to the stirrup-cup, which he finishes at a draught: 
he marshals his own and Lord Falldand’s retainers in 
military order outside the court. 

” God bless thee, Gracey ! Take care of ‘ Diamond,’ ” 
says the old man, in a broken whisper, and with tearful 
eyes, to his darling; but his voice rings out manly and 
cheerful the next instant, as ho addresses.- Lord Falkland— 
“ Everything is prepared, my lord. There is no time to be 
lost: may I give the word to march ? ” 

A trumpet sounds. A small pennon, with the royal arms 
upon it, is hoisted by an honest English-looking yeoman. 
Horses snort and trample; steel and stirrap-irons ring 
cheerily; hats are waved and farewells exchanged once 
more, and the men ride off to fight ^nd bleed, and the 
women remain to watch, and weep, and pray. 



CHAPTER VI 

BOOTBD AND SFUBBED 

In the sheds and outbuildings of an old straggling farm¬ 
house upon the outskirts of the quiet town of Newbury, are 
quartered a squadron of Oolepepper’s regiment of horse. 
Chargers are stamping, and snorting, and munching the 
long yellow straw, of which they pull out and waste at least 
as much as they consume. Strong well-built yeoman¬ 
looking troopers are tramping about in their heavy boots, 
now in the dairy, now in the kitchen, jingling their S 2 )urs, 
clattering their swords, grinning at their own broad jokes, 
and making themselves very sufficiently at home. Buxom 
country lasses, confused yet not altogether displeased by 
the number and fervency of their admirers, bustle here and 
there, with scarlet cheeks and laughing tones, and rustic 
rejoinders to the rustic gallantries of their guests. The 
good man of the house, one of those pimdent individuals 
who aspire to run^with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
being a stanch king’s man for the nonce, bestirs himself to 
draw his strongest ale and slice his fattest bacon for the 
refreshment of the troops. His neighbour, a quarter of a 
mile off yonder, on the opposite hUl, has got wild Lord 
Goring for a lodger, and he blesses his stars to think what 
an escape he has himself had of such a visitation, and 
wonders whether neighbour Hodge has sent his pretty 
daughters out of thp way. 

A month o|r two ago he had a visit of the same description 
from a few of Waller’s godly cavaliy, and he reflects that 
notwithstanding their rigid discipline, long faces, and pious 
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ejaculations, the soldiers of the Parliament were as eager 
to eat of the best and drink of the strongest as the 
noisy Oayaliers who are even now turning his house upside 
down. Nay, the exhortations and awakenings of the former 
were not confined exclusiyely to male conye^s; and black- 
browed, red-elbowed Joan had administered such a slap of 
the face to a certain proselytizing corporal as sent him down 
on the dairy floo( with the suddenness and precision of a 
round-shot. Verily the man of war, under whatsoeyer 
banner he fights, is too apt to arrogate to himself the 
exclusiye protection of Beauty; nor whateyer might be the 
shortcomings and back-slidings of the Puritan party, 
could the Gayaliers be held entirely blameless on this 
score. 

Our acquaintance Dymocke, graye and ill-fayourcd as is 
his long weatherbeaten yisage, scored with the lines of 
more than forty years, has yet a dry confident way with him 
that works wonders with the female sex. Let the daughters 
of Eye say what they will, there is no man in whom they 
take such an interest as a confirmed, sarcastic old bachelor. 
He is a riddle to bo read, a rebel to be subjugated; he 
begins by proyokiiig, goes on to interest, and ends perhaps 
by tyrannizing oyer them most effectually. 

Joan’s proselytizing admirer, notwithstanding his cr< .>ppcd 
hair and hideous orange scarf, was a likely well-looking 
youth enough, yet she knocked him down without a 
moment’s hesitation when his blandishments became too 
personal; but to judge by the expression of that determined 
young woman’s physiognomy, such an argument is the last 
to which she would at this moment reso^, even should her 
colloquy with sly, experienced Hugh Dymocke terminate in 
as hazardous an enterprise as that which discomfited the 
’unlucky corporal. 

“More eggs,” said Joan, returning firom a yisit to the 
hen-roost, with flushed cheeks and an apronful of the spoils; 
“ eggs and bacon and strong alo—better fare than you and 
your master get at home, I warrant me, and better than you 
deserye, for all your smooth speechea and come-oyer-me 
ways. Get along with you, do ! ” ^ 

The latter ejaculation was consequent upon a practical 
remark made by Dymocke, with his usual grayity, but which 
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led to no further result than a continuance of the flirtation 
on the part of the lady. 

** Aye, it’s all mighty well,” continued Joan, setting both 
arms akimbo, and looking boldly up at her companion; 
*’you tell us this, and you tell us that, and you think 
we’re fools enough to believe every word you say. Why 
now, for all your impudence, you dursn’t look me in 
the face and teU me you haven’t got a sweetheart at 
home! ” 

The expression which this flattering suggestion called 
into Dymocke’s face was a study in itself. 

“ Sweethearts here and sweethearts there, my bonny 
lass,” was the courteous reply : it isn’t often such a face 
as yours comes across us, fighting, and marching, and 
riding, and conquering from one end of England to the 
other. There’s my master and the Captain as hungry as 
hawks: let’s have the eggs and bacon frizzling on the kitchen 
fire this minute, and you see, if I’m alive this day week, 
and tak^ notice of maybe by the King, God bless him! 
what sort of a story I’ll have to tell you then. Sob, my 
lass, gently with tlic frying-pan. There’s a face for a 
wedding-favour! ” And with these ominous words the old 
soldier chucked the aforesaid face under the chin, and bore 
off the smoking dish in triumph for the repast of the two 
officers in the parlour. 

Cornet Bosville sat and mused in the wide chimney- 
corner, careless of the noise and bustle in the yard, careless 
of his servant’s ceaseless interruptions, careless of tho com¬ 
rade who occupied the same chamber, and who also seemed 
deeply engaged u|ith his own thoughts, careless even of his 
supper, that important event in the military day. He had 
ridden far and fast since sunrise; he had shared in Sir Gilejs 
Allonby’s careless jests, and the deep poetry of Falkland’s 
conversation; had listened absently and with equal lack of 
interest to both. He had reported himself to Colepepper, 
and'been complimented on his diligence, and favoured with 
the welcome news that an engagement was hourly imminent. 
His heart did not 'etir as it used to do at the intelligence. 
He had inspected'his troop with military care and precision, 
nor neglected to i4ee the good sorrel horse well fed and. 
littered down; and now that the duties and fatigues of 
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day were over, he sat in the chimney-corner and drew lines 
on the sanded floor with his sheathed sword, as if there 
were no other interest or occupation in life. 

Humphrey Bosyille had insensibly passed the line of 
demarcation which separates light-hearted youth, with its 
bright anticipations and merry thoughtlessness, from ardent, 
reflective manhood, with its deep, absorbing passions, its 
strong ambition, the vague aspirations, the many cares and 
anxieties that wait upon a heard. Hitherto life had been 
to him a thing exclusively of the future, now there was a 
past on which to dwell and ponder. He had already learned 
to look back, Alas, that sooner or later the lesson never 
fails to arrive! that the time must come when we are too 
surely convinced by experience that the golden distance 
before us is but a mirage and a delusion; that for all our 
discontent and unworthiness while it smiled, we have had 
our share of happiness here ; and that, like Lot*s wife, we 
cannot forbear to turn round and gaze yet once upon the 
city we are leaving for evermore. So we turn and look, and 
it strikes chill upon our hearts to think, that if we were 
never really contented there, how shall we be happy in the 
wide lonely desert stretching far away before us to meet the 
wide lonely sky ? 

Bosville’s had been no uneventful life, yet hitherto he 
had home his part in its stirring scenes and stormy vicissi¬ 
tudes with the frank carelessness of a boy at play, hl'om 
his earliest youth he had been of a gentle chivalrous nature, 
which accorded well with his personal good looks and 
attractive physiognomy. As his exterior was fair and well- 
proportioned, adapted for proficiency in all sports and 
exercises, so was his disposition open, ardent, and imagina¬ 
tive, prone to throw itself enthusiastically into the present, 
but lacking foresight to provide for the future, or reflection 
to deduce counsel from the past. 

He would have been a gallant knight in the olden times 
of chivalry, ti*ue to his God and his ladye love, ever ready 
to strike for the cause which he espouse^, and nothing loth 
to oppose his single body against a hoSt^ if by such an act 
of self-devotion he could gain honour and renown; but he 
never would have been capable of assuming a loader’s part 
in* a great enterprise. He might have charged alongside of 
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Bichard CoBur de Lion, but he never would have made a 
counsellor for Godfrey de Bouillon. Such a nature in the 
times in which he lived was sure to embrace the profession 
that in the seventeenth century as in the nineteenth was 
esteemed the worthiest of gentle blood. As a matter of 
course he injured his patrimony, ruffling it amongst the 
gallants at Court; equally as a matter of course he girded 
his father’s sword upon his thigh and took service in the 
Low Countries—^that happy land, of which it seems to 
have been for centuries the privilege to afford an arena 
for other European nations to fight out their quarrels at 
their leisure. 

At the siege of a small town in Flanders the company of 
musketeers to which he was attached had fired a few 
detached cottages, from which they had dislodged a superior 
force of the enemy. A poor little child had been left 
behind, overlooked in the flight of the inhabitants, and was 
found helpless and crying amongst the ruins of what had 
once been its home. The child’s mother, regardless of the 
danger to which she was exposed, was seen frantically 
waving her arms to her lost darling, and was only prevented 
from rushing to its rescue and her own death by a couple of 
stout soldiers who held hor back by force. The ground 
between the hostile parties was swept by a withering cross¬ 
fire ; Humphrey Bosville seized the child in his arms, and 
an old halberdier who was near liim avowed that the infant 
ceased crying at once when soothed by that kind face and 
gentle voice. Coolly, steadily, as if on parade, with measured 
step and slow, the young officer, covering the infent with 
his body, paced y^that deadly interval till he reached the 
ranks of the enemy, placed the babe in its mother’s arms, 
first kissing the child’s wet cheek, and then, with p, 
courteous bow, the hand of the grateful woman. At the 
same pace, with the same bearing, he rejoined his own men, 
unscathed and unmolested. The enemy did not even strive 
to take him prisoner, but the rough soldiers who saw tho 
deed, friends and foes, gave him a cheer that rose above the 
rattle of musketr^and the thunder of grteat guns. The 
action was ehardcteristiq of the man. He was brave, 
generous, and deVoted, but there was too much of the 
woman in his heart. Such a nature is formed to be imposed 
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upon, to be the tool and the oat’s-paw of longer heads and 
less sensitTve feelings; aboye all, to be made a fool of by 
that sex which is proverbially addicted to ** ride the willing 
horse too hard.” 

His meditations were interrupted by the entrance of 
Dymocke bearing tho repast which it had cost him such an 
expenditure of gallantry to obtain, and which he now placed 
upon the table belaveen the two officers with an expression 
of fatherly caro and satisfaction on his lean long visage 
which seemed to say as plainly as words themselves, ** What 
would become of my master—what would become of his 
friends—of Golepepper’s Brigade—of the army—of the 
King himself—without the experience and forethought of 
sage Hugh Dymocke? ” 


Breaking from a profound fit of abstraction, and drawing 
his chair to the table, Bosville's comrade proceeded to attack 
Joan’s triumph of culinary skill with all the energy of a 
practical campaigner. Nor did the Cornet himself, how¬ 
ever engrossing may have been the subject of his previous 
meditations, seem to have lost the appetite which seldom 
forsakes a soldier living, as the Cavaliers too often did, at 
free quarters. While the eggs and bacon are rapidly dis¬ 
appearing under the combined trituration of two very 
handsome sets of white serviceable teeth, and the large 
brown jug of strong alo is visibly approaching tho ebb, we 
must take leave to introduce to our readers a gentleman of 
good birth and station, bearing the name of George 
Eflhigham, and holding rank as a Captain of Horse in 
the Boyal army. 

Cool, bravo, and resolute, Effingham^ had done good 
service on more than one occasion, when the general laxity 
of discipline and multiplicity of commanders were creating 
disorder in the ranks of the Cavaliers. Ho possessed the 
rare faculty of retaining his presence of mind and imper¬ 
turbability of demeanour when all around him were eager, 
excited, and confused. Nor did personal responsibility seem 
to affect his nerves one whit more than imminent danger. 
Such qualities are invaluable to an officer, and Colopepper’s 
favourite captain might have ]pecome *one. of the most 
mstinguished commanders in tho Royal army. But 
Effingham’s hcai't was never thoroughly in the cause. 
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Essentially an enthusiast, one of that class wl\om persecu¬ 
tion too surely doTelops into fanatics, he was continually 
reasoning in his own mind on the justice of the quarrel in 
which he had engaged. His tendency to fatalism bade him 
argue that the constant roTcrses sustained by the Boyal 
troops were so many additional proofs that they were 
warring against the will of Heayen; and the same mis¬ 
fortunes which endeared the cause all the more to Bosyille's 
generous nature, shook Effingham’s fidelity, and destroyed 
his confidence in its justice. 

His early life had been spent in study for the law, a 
profession for which his acute penetrating intellect seemed 
especially ta fit him; but a physiognomist would have 
detected in'tho glitter of his dark deep-set eyes somewhat 
more of wild imaginative powers than is essential to the 
drawing of deeds or engrossing of parchments, whilst the 
firm strong jaw, the well set-on head, and bold hearing 
were more in character with the buff coat than the judge’s 
gown—with the tramp of horses, the ringing of shots, and 
the wild alarums of a skirmish, than tho hushed murmurs 
of a court or the somnolent dignity of the bench. 

He is very dark, almost swarthy, with features of classical 
regularity, and a stern, fierce expression on his countenance, 
as of one whom no consideration would turn aside from the 
path which he had once resolved to follow. A child looking 
into that set dark face would burst out crying; his frame is 
large, square, and powerful, his very hand, white and well¬ 
shaped though it is, shows a giant’s energy and a giant’s 
grasp. Perhaps of all his comrades ho likes Humphrey Bos- 
ville the best. 7heir characters are so antagonistic. With 
the exception of personal courage, they have not one quality 
in common. Their ideas are so Afferent; there is such trust¬ 
ingkindliness about the one, such harsh defiance in the other, 
that they cannot but be friends. Woe to the man, though, 
that crosses George Effingham’s path; friend or foe, brother 
by blood or brother in arms, do^ he must go, without hesita¬ 
tion and without, remorse! He would not turn aside a 
hand’s breadth to* avoid trampling down a wounded man 
in the battle; lie would not swerve an inch from hia 
purpose to spare Ithe mother that bore him in the career 
of life. 
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So Essex is marching parallel with our main body,” 
said the Cdtnet, setting down the ale-jug with a deep sigh 
after a hearty pull at its contents. ** Now is the time to 
bring him to an action, and come down with our cavalry 
upon his flank. Byron has brought his horse up fresh and 
ready for work. Our own brigade has rested for thirty-six 
hours, and will come out to-morrow like young eagles. The 
enemy must be weary and harassed; now or never is our 
opportunity. We*shall not get such another chance of 
winning laurels in a hurry. Zounds, Effingham, we ought 
to gather them by handsflil this time! ” 

“ And wo shall lose it,” was the reply; “ lose it, as wo 
have lost every opportunity of terminating the struggle at a 
stroke; lose it, and hold up our hands and ble3& ourselves, 
and call a council of war, and say, ‘Who’d have thought 
it ? ’ Humphrey, Providence is against us; we are fighting 
with invisible foes—with carelessness, supinenoss, im¬ 
morality; we are * kicking against the pricks.* Laurels, 
forsooth! what are laurels after all ?—weeds, rubbish, 
refuse, dear to the unawakened heart! And you, young 
one, what have you to do with laurels ? I never heard you 
talk so before.” 

It was true enough. The spark of ambition had, indeed, 
lain dormant hitherto in Bosville’s breast. His daih' pay 
(when he could get it), his nightly quarters, his troop, his 
duty, his horses, and his arms, had till now been all-suffi¬ 
cient for his wants and interests: this craving after laurels 
was something new and morbid—a fancy from without, so 
thought Effingham—not an impulse from within. He said 
as much. 

“ You have found somebody to give th(^ to,** continued 
he, laying his hand on the young man’s shoulder, and 
looking kindly into his face, *‘Poor boy, poor boy! I 
thought you were safe. All alike in the Royal army—all 
fools together, Humphrey. Listen, lad. I dreamed a dream 
last night. I pray that my dream come not over true! I 
dreamed that we broke Wall!er*s column, and were putting 
them man by man to the sword, when my horse fell, the old 
black horse, and the charge swept over me, and I rose to 
my feet light and unencumbered *in an instant, and there 
lay* George Effingham on his back amongst the hoof-prints, 
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with his black-mnsszled face deadly pale, and his sword in 
his hand, and his heavy horseman’s boots on, and a small 
round spot on his forehead, as dead as Julius Caesar, and I 
stood by him and cared not that he had ever belonged to 
me. Then a headless figure in a courtier’s dress, with a 
courtier’s rapier and ruffles and bravery, came and placed 
its thin white hand in mine, and a voice asked me tidings 
of the wife and children it had left, and, the cause it had 
too warmly espoused, and the master who had betrayed 
it, and I answered it as I would answer you, ‘Widows 
and oi-phans; a failing cause, and a doomed King.* Then 
we were in London, for I could not release myself from the 
grasp of that thin white hand, and perforce I followed 
where it led, and wo paused at the Tower Staii’s, and the 
river was running red with blood, so we took boat and 
ascended to Whitehall, and the river was red with blood 
there too, and the thin white hand grasped mine so 
painfully that I Avoke. Read me my clream, Humphrey 
Bosville; expound to me my vision, and I will confess 
that there is wit even below the buff coat and embroidered 
belt of an officer of the Royal army.” 

“ I can read no dreams,” answered Humphrey, his face 
kindling and his eyes sparkling; “but come Avhat may, if 
all the rivers in broad England must run red with the blood 
of the Cavaliers, if I alone am left and they lead me out 
to the slaughter, as long as they don’t bind my hands I 
will fling my hat in the air before eA'ciy canting Roundhead 
of them all, and shout with my last gasp, ‘ God and the 
King.’ ” 

A melancholy, j>itying smile stole slowly over Effingham’s 
countenance. A kindly glance, painfully at variance with 
his stern, harsh expression, shone out from his deep eyes. 
Again he laid his hand upon Bosville’s shoulder, and 
leading him to the open window bade him look forth and 
listen. 

> The night was already dark, save for the glimmer of a 
few stars faintly twinkling in the solemn sky. All nature 
was hushed in peabe and repose, but from Goring’s head¬ 
quarters on the Opposite ^hill the night breeze bore the 
sounds of wassail 'and revelry, the stamping of feet, the 
jingling of vessels: all the riotous sounds of an orgie, with 
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a loyal chorus shouted out at intervals in no inharmonious 
tones. 

“ And these are the men,” said George Effingham, “with 
whom we are content to cast in our lot—^with whom you 
and 1 must perforce be content to triumph, and content to 
die! ” 



CHAPTER VII 

THE REYBLLEBS 

“ Hold, Goring! Twenty gold pieces—^fifty, if you will! 
'tis an even main and chance. I set the caster! *’ 

The speaker was a boy of some eighteen summers, tall 
and gracehil, beautiful as Absalom, and, in his present 
frame of mind, reckless as Lucifer; his eyes shining, and 
his face pale with wine, his long silken love-locks floating 
disordered over his point-lace collar and embroidered 
doublet, his belts and apparel all awry, a goblet of canary 
in his hand, and on lus face the wild joyous gleam of 
a spirit that has never known misfortune or reverse. 
Goring smiled pleasantly—winning or losing he could 
always smile pleasantly—could betray a woman or run a 
man through the body with the same good-humoured 
expression on his handsome, dissolute face. 

“*Slife, Frank,” said he: “you’ve the devil’s luck and 
your own too. We can’t hold our way with the young ones, 
can we. Sir Giles? Nevertheless, fifty, my boy, if you will: 
just to oblige yoil this once.” 

In a hand white and soft as a lady’s, he shook the box 
aloft, and the imprisoned cubes leaped out to mulct the 
young r(yfd of fifty gold pieces for the benefit of the old one. 
The hoy laughed, and drained his glass to the dregs. What 
cared he for fifty gold pieces, with the inheritance before 
him —the golden inheritance of hope, that seems so inex¬ 
haustible at eighteen ? 

“ Once more I ” he shouted, flinging a heavy purse upon 
the table; “*one more set. Goring, and then for another 
smoking bowl, and another roaring chorus that shall rouse 

^4 
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the crop-eared knaTes in their leaguer out yonder on the 
hill; and bring them down by daybreak on the nest of 
hornets we have got ready for them at Newbury.” 

“ Softly, my lad,” interrupted Sir Giles Allonby, laying 
his heavy hand on the purse, which Goring seemed already 
to look at as his own, you’ve had gambling and drink 
enough for one night; you’ll have a beUyful of fighting to¬ 
morrow, or I’m mistaken. Take an old soldier’s advice; 
turn in with your 6oots on, all ready for the reveillee. Get 
a few hours’ sleep, and so be up and alive to-morrow morn¬ 
ing at daybreak. I was young myself once, lad, hut I 
never could keep the bowl trundling all the game through 
as you do; I never could burn the candle at both ends, 
and ride all day with Wilmot, to rest myself by drinking all 
night with Goring.” 

” Trust him to be snug and sober at this very minute,” 
said the latter worthy, between whom and Wilmot, rivals in 
ambition, dissipation, gallantry, and war, there was a 
smothered grudge of many years’ standing. “ Wilmot’s 
fighting, and drmking, and lovemaking, must all be done 
by the square. Why, he never could fly a hawk in the 
morning if he had heard the chimes ring never so softly 
over-night.” 

“ Give the devil his due, Goring,” observed Colepcpper, 
a grim old officer, with a scar on his cheek that lent a 
sardonic expression to his whole countenance, and an 
inexhaustible power of absorption, such as the handsome 
lad at his elbow had got drunk in trying to emulate. “ I’ve 
seen him fight as well as here and there one. You haven’t 
forgotten Eoundway Down; and, as for drinking—^when 
WUmot really turns his attention to dnnking, he is a 
better man by two bottles of sack than any one here at this 

tftblSr” 

“Granted,” said Goring, in perfect good-humour, and 
still fingering the dice-box, as if loth to lose the chance of 
another cast. “ All I maintain is, he can’t do both. Give 
him two days of leisure to sleep it off, and he’ll empty a 
hogshead; put him in a comer where he can’t run away, 
and he’ll fight like a devil incarnate.” * • 

“ Bun away is a debatable expression, my lord,” said one 
of the guests with a grave tone, that at once silenced the 

5 
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clamour and attracted the attention of the rest of the party. 
** The phrase, as applied to my friend, smackis somewhat 
of offence. I take leave to ask your lordship what you 
mean ? ” 

I mean what I say,’' answered Goring, still assuming 
his pleasant smile, though it deepened and hardened some¬ 
what about the lines of his mouth. I always mean what 
I say, and say what I mean.” 

Goring was one of those gentlemen who opine that there 
is no dishonour so long as the sword is ready to maintain 
that which the lips have spoken, and that a slander or a 
falsehood can only affect tlie character of the man who utters 
it when he is not prepared to vindicate it by shedding of 
blood. It is an ignoble creed, truly, and an unchristian- 
like, yet on its basis are founded many of these sentiments 
w'hich wo so falsely term the essence of chivalry. 

“Hold, gentlemen,” said Sir Giles, “remember our 
compact when we sat down. Goring only means that 
Wilmot is a practised tactician. You think so yourself, my 
Lord Byron : is it not so ? ” 

Goring was the most placable of men when nothing was 
to be gained by animosity. He stretched his hand to 
Byron—“ I said he’d fight like a devil, Byron, and I meant 
it, when he can’t run away; and how can he run away, 
surrounded, as he takes care to be, by a guard of honour of 
‘ Byron’s Blacks ? ’ 'Faith, I doubt if your fellows have 
ever been taught how to go to the rear.” 

“ Enough said, my lord,” answered Byron, completely 
appeased by the compliment, and wringing Goring’s hand 
with a hearty squeeze, whilst the handsome face hereditary 
in his family shone with an expression of gratified vanity. 
“ The Blacks are ready for work at any time; another 
bowl to our ‘ Next merry meeting with the Roundheads.* 
What say ye, gentlemen—we haven’t drunk the King’s 
health yet?” 

“Another bowl, by all means,” shouted the young 
Cavalier, already haff-sobered at the prospect of more 
revelry; “andBypon shall superintend the making of it, 
and we'll liaye our host’s pretty daughters in to dance a 
measure, and one* of the Black trumpeters to play us a 
courmto. Hurrah! ” 
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Lord Fr|incis was indeed burning the candle at both 
ends, and seemed as determined to make the most of his 
life as though he could haye foreseen how short would belts 
term; as though he could have looked into the future 
scarce one brief lustre, and belield a dismounted nobleman 
selling his life dearly at Kingston-upon-Thames; brought 
to bay by some dozen Roundhead troopers, with his bagk 
against a tree, striking fiercely and manfully at them all, 
scouting the bare notion of surrender; dying gallantly, 
hopelessly, and devotedly for the King; a true Villiers, 
“prodigal of his person” to the last. 

“The pretty daughters are gone to bed,” said Goring, whom 
the immediate prospect of an engagement with the enemy had 
placed in an unusually amiable frame of mind, and whom 
a residence of twenty-four hours in the farm had made 
completely familiar with the intricacies of the establishment 
and the habits of the inmates. “ It is hardly worth while 
to disturb their beauty-sleep for such a performance as you 
propose. Let us fling a couple more mains, Frank, while 
the bowl is getting ready. You ought to have your 
revenge.” 

Lord Francis seized the dice-box, nothing loth, and whilst 
the two are occupied in the strangely-fascinating alternations 
of hope and fear which render gambling so attractive a 
pastime, it is worth while to examine the person and 
attributes of that distinguished officer of whom so many 
stories were afloat; whose devotion to the King was more 
than suspected, yet who did such good service in his cause; 
whose character for consistency was so often impugned, yet 
who never failed to carry out any measutfe on which he 
had thoroughly determined; whose general life and habits 
wefe esteemed so profligate, and yet who commanded the 
confidence of his master—a royal example of propriety— 
and the obedience of his officers, of whom perhaps it would 
be unjust to make the same assertion. A man, in short, 
whose every quality, good or bad, had been called in 
question, save his courage, and a greater portion of whose 
life had been devoted to establishing the ''oonverse of the 
proposition which states that “ faint heart never won fair 
lady; ” although, in justice to Mary Cave, we think it right 
to iifsist that, much as she may have appreciated his 
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admiration, and freely as she returned him con^liment for 
compliment, and gallantly for gallantry, she had never for 
an instant bowed her haughty head or turned her wilful 
heart towards wild George Goring. 

As he sits now, the gayest of that gay party, the 
stanchest reveller amongst all those hard-fighting, hard- 
drinking Cavaliers, thirstier than old Colepepper, more 
thoughtless than young Lord Francis Villiers, who would 
suppose that handsome well-combed head to contain a mass 
of intrigues and state-secrets of which the simplest and least 
guilty might bring it incontinently to the block ? Who would 
believe that kindly smile to mask a nature that never knew 
pity nor remorse; that never had the generosity to forgive an 
injury, nor to forego an advantage; that never spared a 
woman who trusted it, nor a man who crossed its path? 
Already verging on middle age, he looks bright and fresh and 
debonair as the youth whose money he is rapidly winning 
with that easy smile. It requires a keen observer to detect 
in the little wrinkles about the eyes, the deep hard lines 
around the mouth, years spent in dissipation and indulgence, 
years of reckless profligacy and fierce excitement and bold 
defiant crime. He is beautiful still, in all the prime of 
man’s beauty, with his noble head and his white smooth 
brow, and his soft eyes, and the long curls of dark silken 
hair that fall like a woman’s round his oval face. He is 
beautiful in his manly, vigorous figure, on which his rich 
uniform sits so becomingly, which is formed alike for 
strength, activity, and grace, despite the limp habitual to 
its gait--a limp which, as some of his fair admirers think, 
does but add td the distinguished ease of his bearing, and 
the origin of which is a mystery whereof a thousand rumours 
are afloat. He is beautiful still, but it is the beauty> of jihe 
tiger or the panther; the outward beauty that strikes upon 
the eye and commands the admiration of the vulgar, that 
seldom wins a heart worth the winning, and if it does, too 
surely breaks it, and flings it scornfully away. 

There he site, keenly intent upon the game, yet noting 
every jest that 'passes, joining in every laugh that rises 
amongst his guests, sipping his wine at intervals, and 
bowing courteously to the young nobleman whose gold he 
wins with such graceful ease. Goring is the Mentor to 
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whom ha8«been entrusted this young Telemachus, and those 
are the Circean draughts of pleasure in which he would 
initiate his mother’s son, were it to conduce in the remotest 
degree to his own advantage. He is playing the great 
stake himself; he has a high command, a proud position. 
Any day may make or mar him, may raise him to the 
pinnacle of ambition, or leave his saddle empty, and his 
title gone to thb next-of-kin. Has he not enough to 
risk ? enough to interest him ? Can he not leave untouched 
that half-fledged ruffler of the game ? No! there are a few 
broad pieces still left at the bottom of the purse, and he 
must have them all! 

“ One more glass of canary,” says the tempter, filling 
his antagonist a bumper with his own white hand. One 
more main, Frank, my lad, just to give you a chance; and 
then for the fresh bowl of punch, boys, and a rousing health 
to the King! Who knows where we shall he this time to¬ 
morrow? ” 

The glass was emptied. The main was called, and flung; 
the purse was emptied ; and Goring, with a careless smile, 
swept the young man’s last Jacobus from the board. He 
was quite cool and sober; he had no excitement in the 
game, felt no devil roused in him by the debauch. He 
was simply in his natural element, in the atmosphere of 
vice which was most suitable to his temperament and his 
constitution. To rob a friend of his money, to cajole 
him of his mistress, to finesse him out of his life should 
he presume to make objections—such were merely ** the 
customs of society,” the ways of the world ; ” they suited 
one like Goring admirably—^the game was adapted to his 
style of play, and he generally rose a winner. What 
eoFl.l be better ? He would be the last to wdsh the rules 
altered. 

God help us all! And yet this man was once a laugh¬ 
ing, frank-hearted child—once clasped his little hands and 
said his prayers at his mother’s knee I 

The scene was worthy of the actors. A long low room, 
with a stone floor, and a wide chimney, ip which sparkled 
and smouldered the embers of a wood fire, a f6w rough deal 
forms, over which tho heavily-booted Cavaliers straddled 
and lounged in eveiy variety of attitude; a wide, liigh- 
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backed, earved-oak cliair, the farmer’u especial* throne, in 
which was established the giver of the feast; a coarse 
rickety table, on which clattered and jingled every de¬ 
scription of drinking-vessel, from the deep stone jugs and 
black jacks of the faim itself, to the tall gilt goblets and 
massive silver flagons, richly chased and burnished, which 
formed the moveable canteen, perhaps the spoils of the 
Royal officers, and which had as yet esc&ped the melting- 
pot, sooner or later the destiny of such convertible valuables. 
All this seen through clouds of tobacco-smoke, for the 
Virginian weed was even then in universal use, although it 
must bo confessed but as the handmaid of dobaucheiy, 
whereas she is now the domestic companion and consoler of 
many an honest man’s hearth. Amidst her floating 
vapours could be discerned the gi-aeeful figures of the 
Cavaliers, manly and soldicr-likc, wearing one and all the 
nameless stamp of high-bii'th and refinement of manners 
conspicuous even in the licence of a camp and the freedom 
of a drinking-bout. Here sat chivalrous Byron, with a 
calm contented smile smoothing his well-cut features, 
somewhat flushed with wine. His thoughts were of the 
pleasantest—of his stanch, well-mounted troopers—of his 
new peerage, so lately won by the sword—of the dream 
of ambition opening so auspiciously on the daring soldier 
and devoted Loyalist. There reclined old Colepopper, 
with his scarred check and grim warworn face, his 
elbows resting on the table, his spurs jingling against 
each other as he mused on cavalry tactics, and supplies 
of food and forage, and the remounts preparing in York¬ 
shire and the horse-breeding counties for his brigade— 
dry topics, which ho took care to moisten with repeated 
applications to the goblet at his hand. ' 

There was Sunderland, the young and gentle volunteer, 
attached as aide-de-camp to the ^ng himself, and who, 
coming to Goring with despatches, had been prevailed 
upon to remain and partake of his hospitality. There was 
Carnarvon, the jovial kindly-hearted gentleman, the 
ornament and delict of the Court, the finest horseman, the 
best hawker,"the keenest * sportsman of his day, the adept 
at all manly exercises, the lancer, the swordsman, the 
racket-player, the traveller in strange countries, who had 
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breathed himself with tlio most skilful fencers of France, 
had flung the jereed in ** Old Castile/’ had smoked his 
chibouque with the Grand Turk at Stamboul, listening 
with breathless attention to his neighbour, Sir Giles 
Allonby, whose thoughts and whose discourse, far from the 
present scene of revelry, were resting on merry pastures 
and blue cloudless skies, and hawk and heron, and hood 
and jesses, and aH the delights of the noble science of 
falconry. 

“ So the match shall be made, good my lord,” said Sir 
Giles, as sober as a judge, notwithstanding his potations, 
and prepared as usual to back ** Diamond ” against all and 
everything on the wing. The match shall be made for 
fifty gold pieces a-side; and 1 pray you to my kinsman’s 
poor house of Boughton, where we will entertain you to 
the utmost of our humble means, and I will show you such 
a flight as shall delight your eyes in the pastm-es of his 
Majesty’s royal domain at Holmby, where I have had 
licence to fly my hawks since the days of his father, God 
bless him and sain him ! for a discreet sovereign, and as 
good a sportsman as ever sat, albeit somewhat insecurely, 
in a saddle.” 

The subject was sure to interest Carnarvon, passionately 
attached as ho was to all field-sports. ” I have heard that 
gentle King Jamie loved a good horse well,” he replied; 
“ but I always believed he piqued himself most upon his 
skill in the chase, and his knowledge of all the secrets and 
science of the noble art of vonery.” 

“ Horse and hound, hawk and horn, nothing came amiss 
to King Jamie,” was Sir Giles’s answer. “ He could follow 
a buck, and take a buck, and carve a buck, ay, and eat a 
fair portion of a buck, provided it were washed down with a 
huge allowance of canary or a tubful of claret. Oh! the 
times that I have seen at Holmby, my lord, when the King 
came down to hunt the stag over the Haddon moorlands; 
and we rode all day, gingerly enough, for it was not to 
be thought of that we should outstrip his Majesty; and 
caution, between you and me, my bifd, was a chief 
ingredient in his royal character. • He had it for his whole 
family, I think; but then wo made up ’for it by drinking 
like Dutchmen at night. None of your grand entertain- 
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ments each as delighted his ancestors; none of your 
boars’-heads, and peacocks dressed in feathers, and such 
dishes of state; but a reeking haggis—^by St. George, a 
yillanous compound!—and a capon or so, with a few 
confections; but washed down, mark me I by wine such 
as you never drink now-a-days. I sometimes think the 
ParHament has spoiled the liquor, as they spoil every¬ 
thing else. And then for company, 'myself and poor 
Archie Armstrong, and two or three hard-headed Scots 
lords, to whom nothing came amiss. You have been in 
many countries, Carnarvon, and drunk with men of many 
nations; can you tell me why a Scotchman, who is a native 
of a cold climate, is always so confoundedly thirsty ? But the 
King's delight was in what ho called a * cozy bit crack' with a 
few kindred spirits, unawed by his son, whom he respected, 
or the favourite, whom he feared; who could drink, 
for that matter, like a fish, as all his family can, witness 
this boy here, who will have old Golepepper down under 
the table now before he has done with him! But to return 
to the nights at Holmby. I have seen Archie Armstrong 
so drunk that he could not sit upon his horse to go out 
hunting in the morning, and once he tumbled out of his 
saddle into the Nene, and when we set him up by the heels 
to dry, with the water running out of his boots into his 
neckerchief, and the King' rode laughing fit to split his 
sides, and aidced him, * How is it with thee, gossip ? 
Methinks at last thou hast liquor more than enough! ’ he 
replied, sawing the air with his hand, as if deprecating 
all further hospitality, * Enough, gossip! I thank thee. 
Enough. I*m for nae mair this bout-^neither het nor 
cauld! ’ The King laughed that you might have heard 
him at Northampton; and, 'faith, Archie was a ridioclour 
figure as you should wish to see. But here comes the 
punch; so now for one rousing health, and 'Confusion 
to the Boundheads (’ After that, we have no more to¬ 
night, gentlemen, neither hot nor cold!" 

As Sir Giles sppke, neighbour Hodge entered the room, 
bearing aloft in pprson a huge bowl of the steaming com¬ 
pound, whicb was greeted with a shout of welcome by the 
Cavaliers, and soon went the way of its predecessors, 
amidst boisterous laughter, strange oaths, clapping' of 
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hands, stamping of feet, snatches of many a wild ranting 
chorus, and all the discordant jubilee of a debauch. 

And yet many an anxious heart far away was aching for 
these revellers; many a little child had been taught to 
pray that very night for their welfare; many a fond lonely 
woman was weeping and watching even then, picturing to 
herself the beloved one, not flushed and swollen with wine, 
but calm and hnshed in peaceful sleep; and many a one 
there present ere the same hour to-morrow would be down, 
stiff and stark, with a white rigid face turned upwards to 
the stars of Heaven. 

Falkland, too, heard the dying shouts which concluded 
the nightly festivities of his comrades. He, too, had been 
awake and astir, but his vigils had been like those of some 
ancient knight who shrives himself and guards his armour 
ere the dawn of his great enterprise. 

He had watched and prayed and pondered, long and 
earnestly, looking intently at one bright star shining con¬ 
spicuously amidst the glittering diadem that crowned the 
sweet autumn night. He was purifying himself for the 
struggle, arming for the fight,—^preparing his spirit uncon¬ 
sciously for the great unknown. 

And one at Boiighton was gazing fixedly at the same 
star, and praying her heart out, womanlike—not for her¬ 
self, but for him. 
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NEWBURY 

“ How much longer are we to stand here idle, mowed down 
by round shot and exposed to the bre of those crop-eared 
citizens?” exclaimed Bosville, as the sorrel pawed im¬ 
patiently and shook his bridle, whilst the men of his 
squadron murmured audibly behind him at an enforced 
inactivity, always so trying to the undisciplined troops of 
the Cavaliers. 

** Steady, men! ” was George Effingham’s reply, as he 
confronted his little band, carelessly turning his back to 
the sharp hre poured in upon them by the Parliamentary 
ai-tillery, admirably served, and in a commanding position, 
from which they had got the range of their enemy to a 
nicety. “ Steady for a few minutes longer. Our time will 
come directly. I never knew Prince Eupcrt keep us so 
well in hand as he has done to-day. * Ho laughs best who 
laughs last,’ Humphrey; and the game is none the worse 
for being played according to rule. See the pikes are 
deploying into line even now, and here comes Sunder^2id* 
at a gallop with orders.” Effingham’s eyes were begin¬ 
ning to glitter, and his dark face to palo a shade or two, as 
was customary with him when the moment of action had 
arrived. 

They had waited for it long enough. The day was 
already beginning jie wane, and Colepepper’s Horse, with a 
strong support of Byron’s Blacks,” had been held in 
reserve so carefully, that they almost feared they were 
destined to have no share in the stem conflict which they, 
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could themselves behold waged by their comrades with the 
Parliamentary army. 

Essex had taken up a strong position on an eminence 
called Bigg’s Hill, disposing his troops in stationary 
masses as though unwilling to assume the offensive, and 
trusting to the well-known imprudence of the Cavaliers to 
attack him on ground most disadvantageous to their prin¬ 
cipal arm—a fieiy and impetuous cavalry. The King’s 
troops, on the contrary, had it at their own option to give 
or decline battle; and their obvious tactics would have 
been to draw the enemy, if possible, from his stronghold, 
and whilst manoeuvring on the plain, to fall upon him with 
their cavalry. The older officers saw this at a glance, and 
Goring, smart and debonair as though turned out for a 
review, detached Sir Giles Allonby with a handful of 
veterans whom he could trust, to make a feint, followed by 
such a retreat as should tempt the Parliamentary leaders 
into a general advance of their whole line. 

The old knight acquitted himself admirably of his duty. 
But, alas! the manoeuvre succeeded only too well. The 
Eoundheads detached a party of veteran horse to cheek 
him. A strong body of foot advanced to the assistance of 
their comrades. One or two headstrong young Cavalier 
officers, without waiting for orders, engaged the cavalry 
regiments they commanded. Prince Rupert, never suffi¬ 
ciently Fabian in his tactics, was nothing loth to offer the 
main body of his horse, and was soon to be seen con¬ 
spicuous in the van leading a succession of those brilliant 
headlong charges which have made his name proverbial as 
the bravest of the brave, and the rashest of the rash,— 
charges which must succeed triumphantly or fail irre- 
'sooa^y, and to which, in their undisciplined impetuosity, 
the slightest check is too apt to prove fatal. Notwith¬ 
standing their advantage of position, notwithstanding their 
superior discipline and numbers, the Roundhead horse gave 
way before the furious onslaught of the enemy; and the 
day must have ended in a triumph for the Royal cause had 
it^ not been for the unexpected stoadinqss and gallantry 
with which the pikemen stood their ground,-*-a gallantry 
the more surprising both to friend and foe, inasmuch as it 
Utah displayed by the hitherto untried trained bands of 
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London, whom the Cavaliers, as was natural, held in un¬ 
bounded derision and contempt, and in whom even the 
Parliamentary veterans had no great confidence as the 
champions of a doubtful day. 

“ The knaves stand fast with their yard-measures in 
their hands,” quoth Goring, wiping his bloody sword on 
his horse’s mane as be re-formed his brigade, and brought 
them once more into position, after leading them through 
and through a column of the enemy’s horse, striking 
fiercely to right and left, like the veriest trooper, the grim 
smile deepening on his countenance at every blow. 

“ Those pikes will turn the tide of the action yet, my 
lord,” was Sir Giles’s reply, as the experienced eye of the 
veteran detected the diminished ardour and failing horses 
of his own cavalry. “ Zounds,” added the old Cavalier, 
“ it shall never be said his Majesty’s troops were turned 
by their own tradesmen. If they wovld but deploy into 
line! One more efibrt, and we might be amongst ’em.” 

Goring laughed. “Opportunity, you know. Sir Giles, 
opportunity is everything, both in love and war. The 
happy moment has at length arrived; and here comes 
Sunderland with orders.” 

In effect, even as he spoke, the young Lord Sunderland 
rode up at a gallop, glancing eagerly at Golepepper’s 
reserve, in which Effingham and Humphrey Bosvillo were 
deploring their inactivity. As he pulled up at Goring’s side 
with a courteous bow, he delivered his message. “ You 
will form the remains of your cavalry, my lord,” he said, 
“ upon Colepepper’s reserve, and advance with the whole 
up the hill. Thcipikes are even now deploying into line, 
and the Prince bids you-” 

Goring was drawing his girths a hole tighter; his J^ad 
was bent down to his pistol holsters, but he looked up 
quickly as the young Earl’s voice ceased, and saw that a 
round shot had taken him off his horse, and that the 
intelligent, ardent messenger of an instant back, so full of 
life, and spirits, ajid gallantry, was now a ghastly, muti¬ 
lated mass that would never speak again. 

“I suppose he had nothing more to say,” observed 
Goring, ebrawing on his glove, and patting his horse care¬ 
lessly on the neck, as he turned to Allonby with a calm. 
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unmoTed eonnteuance. ** Sir Giles, form your regiment 
on my left. We will adyance at a trot up to yonder brush¬ 
wood, and there I will give the word to charge. 1 think 
we (san pay the reckoning yet.” 

In the mean time the trained bands, who had already 
sustained the attacks of the Boyalist cayalry with such 
determined obstinacy, and whose long pikes, held by strong 
English arms, and backed by stout English hearts, formed 
a bristling hedge of steel which not eyen the King’s 
troopers could break through, were in the act of making a 
flank movement to acquire a position more favourable than 
that which they had already occupied. Prince Bupert's 
eagle eye, ever quick as lightning to detect an advantage, 
saw their wavering line, and seized the opportunity to 
order up his reserve for one last desperate effort. The rise 
of the hill was against the horses; a minute sooner and 
they would have been in time, but ere the cavalry could 
reach their steady, resolute foes, they had again become a 
stationary mass of resistance, hedged with steel, and pour¬ 
ing forth a deadly, withering fire, that enforced the 
Boyalists to return, emptying many a saddle, and bringing 
many a curled head to the dust. Old Colepepper stormed 
and swore in vain. The most he could accomplish was to 
make an orderly retreat; and as Humphrey Bosviile, with 
tears of shame and indignation in his eyes, brought his 
troop back in good order to their appointed position, 
Effingham quietly observed, “ Another point in the game 
scored up against us, young one. Another opportunity 
lost! Laurels, indeed, Humphrey ! better gather a hand¬ 
ful of weeds, and lay your head down hq^e on the turf, and 
be at rest! ” 

another instant he had darted like lightning from his 
men, and was engaged hand to hand with some half a 
dozen of the enemy’s cavalry, who, like meaner birds about 
a hawk, were besetting the gallant Earl of Carnarvon, and 
hemming him in on all sides with their swords. That 
officer had got detaohed from his own men, and was now 
returning, alone and on a tired horse, lihrough the scattered 
troopers of the enemy. Stropg, athlefic, and a practised 
swordsman, ho had already emptied more than one of his 
Opponents’ saddles; but ho was exhausted and out- 
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numbered, and George Effingham*s assistance came too 
late. 

He had receiyed a pistohshot, which had broken his 
bridle arm, and deprived him of all control over his failing 
steed. Still, his fine horsemanship, and thorough use of 
his weapon enabled him to hold at bay the troopers in his 
front; but, alas! a sword-thrust from the rear had run him 
through the body ; and as George Effingham out down the 
successful assailant, and took the Earl’s horse by the bridle 
to turn him out of the press, the life-blood was welling up 
through the rivets of his breastplate, and saturating the 
stout buff-coat with its frothy crimson stains. Courteous 
and gentle to the last, ho thanked Effingham for his 
services. 

“I am boundeii to you, comrade,” he said, sinking for¬ 
ward on his horse’s neck ; “ but it is too late. I am hurt 
to the death, for all my cunning of fence. 1 pray you leave 
me, and save yourself.” Even as he spoke he fell heavily 
from his horse ; and Effingham, with many a shrewd blow 
and many a hairbreadth ’scape, fought his way back to his 
own men. 

Night was by this time drawing on: and as its dark 
mantle fell over the combatants, neither Cavaliers nor 
Roundheads could boast of a decided victory. The gallant 
trained bands bivouacked on the ground they had held with 
such stubborn valour; and although they made an orderly 
retreat at daybreak, pursuing their line of march for the 
capital, and regardless of the harassing attacks made on 
their rear by the indefatigable Prince Rupert, with a thou¬ 
sand musketeers apd such of his cavalry as were not inca¬ 
pacitated by the action of the previous day, they could 
scarce plume themselves on having gained any posihwe. 
advantage over their opponents. 

Humphrey Bosville and George Effingham slept under 
the same cloak, the sorrel and the black picketed close to 
their feet. Their squadron formed a strong outpost of 
Prince Rupert’s advancing colunm, and they were to be 
ready for the pursudi with the first dawn of the morning 
light. Goring retiinied to, his quarters at the farmhouse 
on the hill, doubtless to receive a hospitable welcome from 
neighbour Hodge and his pretty daughters. Old Cole^, 
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pepper and Sir Giles Allonby waited on the King with 
their respective reports of losses and success. A few hours 
reconcile the survivors after an action to anything and 
everything that has befallen. There ore rations and forage 
to bo issued, men and horses to bo accounted for, reports 
to be drawn up, misadventure glossed over and successes 
made the most of; and then, when the fatigues of the day 
are past, the exigencies of the morrow provided for; ’tis 
but another day gone by, after all, and the conquerors and 
conquered lay them down. 

The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 

So the trumpets sounded the revcillec blithely ere the 
first streaks of the morrow’s dawn; and Efliiigham’s 
squadron were up and mounted, and filing slowly over the 
ground of yesterday’s hard-fought stmggle in the early 
light of the soft autumn morning. Above their heads the 
heaven breathed of peace and beauty and holy calm; the 
birds were singing in the copse and hedges, the sheep 
bleating on the distant hill; but below their feet the very 
bosom of mother earth was torn and scarred by the fierce 
struggle of her wayward children. The ground occupied 
by the enemy was indeed vacant, for Essex was by this 
time in full and orderly retreat ; but the traces of the con¬ 
flict were but too apparent in broken wagons, dismoui»i.ed 
guns, turf poached and trodden by dinted lioof-mai’ks and 
scored with wheel-tracks; worst of all, in helpless bodies 
of men and horses, lying as they fell, the dying and the 
dead. 

Bosville shuddered as he gazed; a man*inast indeed be 
inured to war who can look unmoved on such a scene. 
BffiTIgham’s eye dilated as he touched his comrade’s arm, 
and pointed to a heap of dead who had evidently made a 
gallant attempt to storm an orchard surrounded by an old 
blackthorn hedge, and been shot down man by man as they 
came up. 

“ The apples in the orchard are hanging ripe from the 
bough, but the harvest of death is alreWy gathered and 
carried home,” said Effingham. ** Humphrey,* wo are like 
the^ssyrians when they came up by thousands against the 
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might of Judffia, and lo ! an unseen arm smote the horse 
and his rider. Have not those been kicking against the 
pricks ? Verily the Lord is against ns ! *’ 

** 1 saw them charge over this very ground yesterday," 
was the young soldier’s comment, "and a nobler feat of 
arms I never witnessed, nor a finer fellow than the officer 
who led them! It was not Byron, for Byron was on the 
right with the rest of his Blacks, and would have turned 
their flank had the crafty Boundhead not placed a field- 
piece at the angle of the orchard. 1 could not recognise 
the officer at that distance, but I saw him put himself at 
the head of a handful of cavalry, and lead them twice up 
to this old straggling hedge, and twice they were repulsed 
by the deadly fire of the musketeers who lined it. The 
thii’d time he leapt his horse into the orchard, and I am 
certain I saw him fall some twenty paces before any of his 
men. By St. George, there he lies!—man and horse 
under that large tree. Let us go in, Effingham, and see 
who he is! " 

The two Cavaliers dismounted, and walked reverently 
and slowly up to the corpse. He was lying away from his 
dead horse, on his back. The charger had evidently fallen 
riddled with bullets at the same instant that his rider was 
struck. The corpse was stretched at length, its right hand 
still grasping its sword, and an ineffable expression of 
peace on its pale upturned face. Yes ! in the midst of 
war he had found it at last. No more bitter misgivings 
now—no more weary longing and harassing anxiety—^no 
more aching heart and si^ening hopes and fears for Falk¬ 
land. There he lay, the good, the generous, the gifted; 
born to be the ornament of a Court, the pillar of a state, 
the hope of a nation; and there he lay, shot below the 
girdle by some obscure musketeer, himself perh^§ all 
unconscious of the deed. Many were the good and great 
men that joined the Boyalist cause—^many a noble heart 
shed its blood for King Charles; many a wise head plotted 
for the Cro^; many a stalwart arm struck its last to the 
war-cry of " God and the King; " but there was but one 
Falkland, and the morning after Newbury he was found a 
corpse. 

The tears started to Bosyille’s eyes. 
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“ Let us send back a party to bury him,” said he. “ The 
Prince will willingly spare enough men for such a duty as 
this.” 

Effingham was not listening to him. ** The King had 
better have lost his right arm,” was his reply. “ Verily, 
the Lord is against us ! ” 


6 



CHAPTER IX 

“ ROSA QUO LOCORUM ” 

News travelled but slowly in the days of which we write. 
It was already a week after the battle of Newbury, and the 
quiet party at Boughton had as yet no particulars of the 
fight. Rumours had indeed arrived that a great action had 
taken place, but as each narrator coloured his own account 
according to the political opinions he professed, both the 
details and the result remained wrapped in uncertainty. 
Some maintained that Essex had gained a complete victory, 
and was marching for London in the full tide of success, 
having dispersed and almost annihilated the royal army; 
that the King himself had fled, and that his best generals 
having been either lulled or taken prisoners, nothing now 
remained but an unconditional submission to the terms of 
the Parliament. For this crowning mercy, it was argued 
by those who adopted so decided a view of the case, thanks* 
givings ought to be rendered, and the downfall of the man 
Charles celebrated by a solemn festival: others, again, and 
these garnished their version with many strange oaths, and 
showed a strong disinclination to discourse upon 
any other topic, dry-lipped, avowed that the Parliamentary 
army had sustained a complete and unequivocal defeat, that 
the Royalist cavalry had, as usual, covered themselves with 
glory, and his blessed Majesty, whose health they were 
always prepared to drink on their knees, or indeed in any 
other position, halving thrown a garrison into Donnington 
Castle, so ai^ to cpmmand the western road to the capital, 
had retired in triumph to Oxford, whence he would impose 
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the most stringent and humiliating terms on his vanquished 
enemies. 

Grace Allonby and Mary Cave listened alternately to 
these conflicting statements with anxious faces and beating 
hearts; the former daily expecting some assurance of her 
father’s safety, the latter vibrating between a sensation of 
crushing shame, as she recalled her last interview with 
Falkland, and all the tender misgivings of a woman for the 
safety of the man she loves. And yet the days dragged 
slowly on, in their routine of quiet occupations and homely 
duties. The women worked at their embroidery, and 
tended their roses, and rustled softly about the house, as if 
all were peace both within and without, as if life had no 
interests, no anxieties, beyond the taking up of a dropped 
stitch, or the nipping of a faded rosebud. 

They were, however, much together; Idndrcd hopes and 
fears seemed to draw closer day by day the links of friend¬ 
ship which had always bound these two dissimilar charac¬ 
ters, and whilst Grace Allonby looked up to her more 
energetic friend for protection and consolation, the weary 
spirit of Mary Cave seemed to rest upon her gentle com¬ 
panion, and to derive a soothing, purifying influence from 
her sympathy and affection. 

They were sitting together on a stone bench that termi¬ 
nated the terrace on which Mary’s last interview with 
Falkland had taken place. A soft, cloudy atmosphere 
dimmed the rays of the sun, struggling at intervals in 
dowjiward sheets of light; a gentle breeze moaned through 
the adjacent woods, claiming here and there its first 
autumnal tribute in a crisp yellow leaf that floated noise¬ 
lessly down to the sward. The last roses, already over- 
blow;n, drooped their heads over the two women, shedding 
tlfifi*’petals thick and fast, to the insidious wooer that 
stole so softly across the distant meadow, and over the trim 
lawn, to win their perfume and waste their loveliness, and 
kiss them and pass on. There was music in the whisper¬ 
ing breeze, and beauty in the dying roses, but it was a sad 
sweet music that seemed to mourn for‘the past, and a 
beauty that spoke of disappointment and*decay. Each of 
them gathered one of the flowers, and* placed it in her 
bosqm; each seemed to have some association connected 
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with these autumn roses, some strangely-mingled memoxy 
of pain and pleasure, of hope and longing, and shame and 
BOiTow, for Grace blushed scarlet, and Mary’s blue eyes 
were filled with tears. 

She brushed them hastily away, and turned her head so 
as to hide her face from her companion; she was ever 
ashamed of such womanly weaknesses, and indeed 
seldom gave way to her emotions, wkO'tever might be 
their nature. 

“Another day, Grace,” she said, “and no nows yet 
from the army. Oli, it wears one’s heart out to sit waiting 
here when men are in their buff-coats and breastplates, 
up and armed for the King. 1 would I were amongst 
them, Grace, to take my share of danger like the rest. 
C'est Vhomme qui se haste^ et qui conseille ; but as for us 
poor women, what are we good for but to clog their energies, 
and distract their attention, and weep and watch, and eat 
our own hearts in solitude? ” 

“ You did not always say so, Mary,” replied her 
companion. “ I thought men were the puppets, and 
we were to pull the strings. Have you changed 
your note so soon about our power and influence, and 
why? ” 

The proud look stole over Mary’s face once more. 
“ Yes, Grace,” she answered, “ ours is the dominion, if we 
only knew how to keep it. It is our own fault if we lose 
the upper hand. It docs not answer to pull the rein too 
tightly, and so to break it once for all; nor is it judicious 
to let the so-called lords of the creation discover how 
necessary they really are to our happiness. To do them 
justice, they are wonderfully obtuse on this point, and, in 
this single instance, strangely prone to underrate their own 
value. And yet, dear, I sometimes think thatT* ourfis Bilt 
a tinsel royalty, after all—a fairy splendour, that is visible 
to the dazzled eyes of those only over whom our glamour 
is cast; that the real power, and wisdom, and glory is not 
with us, and the time may arrive at any moment when our 
subjects wake td^find this out for themselves, and then 
all that w^s li^*to us^is but a dream to them, a dream 
from which they do not even sorrow to bo aroused; a dream 
at which they can smile when it is recalled to them,.|ind 
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yawn out some vague sentiment, half poetical, half 
philosophical, of indulgent pity on their own past folly, 
and self-congratulation that it is over at last for evermore. 
They are not quite ashamed of it, neither do they wish it 
had never existed, but they talk of it (as even the best of 
them will of their boyhood’s extravagancies) with a sort 
of melancholy triumph, and comical self-pity and self- 
sympathy. ‘ I was very fond of that woman once,’ they 
will say, without a particle of the feeling left. The woman 
docs not speak so, but she carries her heartache about with 
her in silence, and every time his name is mentioned the 
old wound smarts and bleeds afi’csh.” 

And do you believe there is no constancy? ” answered 
Grace, in whoso opinion her companion’s thorough know¬ 
ledge of such matters was deseiwing of tlie most implicit 
credence, and who felt much more alarmed than she would 
have been one short month ago at these discouraging views 
of the relations between the sexes. ” Are men all alike, 
and all equally heartless and variable ? ” 

“God forbid,” was the reply; “and yet, Grace, in all 
I have seen of the world, and you know that my girlhood 
has been passed amongst the gaieties and intrigues of a 
Court; well, in all I have seen, I can recall scarce one 
single instance of an attachment that had lasted more 
than two years. You look astonished, Grace, but it is so, 
nevertheless. They are nearly all alike, and differ only in 
degree from wild Lord Goring, who says that he requires 
a week to conquer, a week to triumph, and a week to 
weary, after which he allows himself a week’s repose, 
meaning simply a rotation of hard drinking, and the 
beginning of the next month finds him prepared for fresh 
diBlAaeft an4.,fresh duplicity.” 

“ What a monster ! ” remarked Grace, lending an ear, 
nevertheless, with unconscious interest, to the escapades of 
wild George Goring. 

“ And yet, Grace,” proceeded Mary, looking back 
dreamily, as it were, into the past, “.there was once a 
time that even Goring was ready to saorifice his fortunes, 
his ambition, his life, and indeed his all, ter a woman. 
She was my aunt, Grace, and once I tliink she loved him 
well. It was a foolish story. Ho hoped to win her against 
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all obstacles, and with his energetic nature, his courage, 
and his recklessness, 1 cannot comprehend why he failed. 
But so it was. During his absence abroad, where he was 
serving to w'in distinction only for her sake, others came 
between them, and she was lost to him for ever. It was 
years ago, my dear, and she is a cold, proud, stern woman 
now, but I think she was not always so. They say she 
used to be a sweet-tempered, loveable, find beautiful girl; 
they say she would have made Goring a good and happy 
wife. I have heard one person affirm that even he would 
have been a different man had slie belonged to him; that 
it was not his nature alw'ays to be bad amongst the worst; 
that everything good and gentle in him changed in a day. 
But he who said so judged all men kindly, and saw every¬ 
thing through the clear atmosphere of his own pure, noble 
mind. There are few lilce him. But to return to Goring. 
I know that even after all hope was over, even at the 
foulest and blackest stage of his career, when my aunt was 
thought to be dying, he threw up his command, he 
returned home with n stain upon his courage, ho lost his 
dearest chance of distinction, to be near her; and when 
she recovered he was heard of wilder and wickeder than 
ever. There is no doubt he loved her fondly, and like a 
fool; and yet listen, Grace, to what I licard with my own 
ears. After a long absence. Lady St. Aubyn returned to 
Court. They had not met for years, not since I was a 
child, and at the time I speak of I was a gi'own woman, in 
attendance on the Queen. I was standing close to HaiTy 
Jermyn and Goring when my aunt was announced. I 
knew the story, tnd I watched the latter’s face. It never 
altered in a muscle. I could have forgiven him if he had 
turned red or pale, or had even lost for an ivstan/^ tlasA 
hateful smile which seems to jeer at eveiything good and 
bad. No, he passed his hand through his long curls, and 
touched Jermyn with his elbow —* Egad, Harry,’ said he, 
*how these red and white women alter. Would you 
believe it, I once run my best friend through the body for 
a light jest aboqtc that one 7 And now look at her, my 
boy! She’s^an old woman, and a fat one. Faith, and 
almost an ugly one too. Well, its lucky there are plenty 
of young ones always coming on.’ And this is the woy 
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men can talk of us, Grace ; but not all—^not all; there are 
a few, a very few noble hearts that a woman might be 
proud to win, or failing to win, might be proud to worship 
in silence and lifelong pain.” 

“Are there?” observed Grace, absently, for her atten¬ 
tion was occupied by an advancing horseman, mounted on 
a sorrel that even at a distance she seemed to recognise. 
Perhaps she was thinking, “is this one of them?” perhaps 
she was speculating, with tlio prospective power of imagina¬ 
tion, “ will this one ever caro for me ? and having cared, 
will he ever laugh, like Goring, and say, ‘ how these 
women alter,’ and * how fat I am grown ? ’ ” Tho horse¬ 
man was accompanied by one servant, a tall spare figure, 
mounted on a stout useful palfrey, the spoil of some 
Parliamentarian whom Dymocke had deprived of his 
charger by the usage of war. It was indeed Bosville who 
was rapidly approaching the park, and tho hearts of both 
women beat fast, and their cheeks turned pale, for he would 
have news of the great battle, and the Cau^3e, and the King, 
and Sir Giles Allonby, and Lord Falkland. 

Tho young man reined up his horse at the door and 
dismounted, the reeking sides of the sorrel and the marks 
of disapprobation visible upon Dymocke’s lean visage 
sufficiently denoting the speed at which ho had been 
travelling. He gave the rein to his servant, and advanced 
to greet tho ladies, with doffed beaver and slow dejected 
step. His dress was disordered and travel-stained, his 
face bronzed by exposure, and now suffused with a deep 
blush, and his countenance boro a saddened expression 
that was ominous of bad news. 

Grace jumped from her seat. “ My father ! ” she ox- 
42 !piioed, with clasped hands and eager face. 

“ Sir (Jiles is safe, Mistress Grace,” was the reply; “he 
bids me commend him to you, and hopes soon to see his 
daughter once more.” 

Grace burst into tears, and covered her face with her 
hands, Mary Oavo meanwhile remaining pale and cold as 
the stone balustrade against which shQ leaned. And yet 
she dared not ask the questioi^ that \fas neurcst to her 
heart. 

“And you have obtained a victory, a great victory?” 
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she said, with lips that blanched and grew rigid while she 
spoke. 

** A victory, indeed,” was the Comet’s reply, “ and a 
triumph for the Eoyal Cause. I have despatches here from 
the King himself to my Lord Vaux. I pray you give me 
leave, ladies; I must hasten to deliver them.” 

** And they are safe! ” exclaimed Grace, with her eyes 
full of tears; ” all safe! those that rode away so full of 
life and vigour such a short time ago, and whom we 
thought wc might never see again ? ” 

The Cornet’s face was very grave. He needed not to 
speak. Ere a word had crossed his lips Mary Cave knew 
the worst. Is it not so witli all gi'eat griefs? with all 
those important moments upon which turn the destinies of 
a life—nay, it may be of an eternity ? What is it that 
tells the suflerer there is no hope, whole seconds if you 
count by the clock, whole ages if you count by the racked 
and tortured heart, before the decree has gone forth ? Do 
you think the prisoner at the bar docs not luiow the 
verdict before the foreman of the jury has delivered the 
thrilling word “ Guilty? ” Do you think we are so con¬ 
stituted that by mir physical organs alone wo can become 
conscious of outward facts ? Is there not in acute mental 
anxiety another and independent sense of prophetic nature ? 
Who has not suffered has not lived. Is it better to 
vegetate in contented ignorance, or to pluck, Eve-like, at the 
tree of knowledge, and taste the wild, bitter flavour of the 
fruit ? Alas ! the lesson of life must bo learnt by one and 
all. Happy those who profit by it. Give them place ; let 
them take their proper station at the head of the class; but 
pity the poor dunce who is smarting in his ignorance, 
whose hot tears are falling thick and faBt^,upqn 
page. 

“ We have bought our victory at too high a price,” said 
Humphrey; ** some of the noblest heads in England lie 
low at Newbury. Carnarvon, Sunderland, Falkland, have 
met a soldier’s death and found a soldier’s grave.” 

Mary spoke not ^ word. Her beautiful features took a 
set meaningless expression, like a mask, or like the face of 
a corpse. There 'was a dull stony look in her eye, like 
that of some dumb animal. 
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Suffering pain and neiTod to endure, her head was 
thrown proudly back till the muscles of the neck started 
out in painful tension. It seemed strange to see one of 
her cast of beauty so metamorphosed. Unbending physical 
resistance and acute stupefying suffering combined, seemed 
so out of character with her ripe womanly loveliness, her 
soft undulating form, her rich biwvn hair. She who was 
foimed to love, anf> laugh, and command with the imperious 
wilfulnoss of a spoiled child—^it was sad to see her there, 
with a hard defiance, even of her own breaking heart, 
stamped upon her brow. 

She questioned Bosvillc again and again, unwavering 
and pitiless towards herself, slie learned every particular 
he had to toll, she shrank from no incident of the action, 
no harrowing detail of Falkland’s last charge, or the state 
in which ho was found; and then with quiet grave 
courtesy she thanked Humphrey for his narrative, and 
walked once more up the well-remembered stairs with 
the stately step and queen-like gestures that became her so 
well. 

She liad been a changed w'oman one short v/eek ago, 
when her chamber door had closed upon her after that 
interview which she could never forget. She was changed 
again now; but it was a change that would influence her 
till she w^as at rest in her grave. 

Bosvillc followed her with his eyes as she slopped 
gracefully away, but with his body he accompanied Grace 
Allonby into the house, that he might deliver his de¬ 
spatches, as in duty bound, to that young lady’s kinsman. 
Now that the first anxious inquiries weie over, that Sir 
Giles’s safety was ascertained, and the victory of Newbury 
^^:r ^ typetory it was claimed by the Royalists—placed 
beyond a doubt, they talked, as young people will, of 
lighter and more mirthful matters—of the Court at Oxford, 
of the last jest made by Wilmot, and the last new fashion 
introduced by Harry Jermyn, of the Queen’s caprices, and 
Prince Rupert’s retorts uncourteous, of the thousand topics 
which come so readily to the lips where d;Jic deeper chords 
of character have not yet been sounded^ and nvliieh make 
a dialogue between a young gentleman and lady, both of 
them well born and well bred, so sparkling and agre^ble. 
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that we despair of conveying its purport to tho reader 
through the medium of our staid and sober pen. 

Arrived at the threshold of Lord Vaux's own chamber, 
Grace bid her companion “ Good-bye,” with a half 
laughing, half fonnal courtesy. He turned as he closed 
the door for another glance at his guide. Oddly enough, 
at that very moment Grace turned too—it always does 
happen so—and as she tripped away to flecoratc her person 
in her own chamber, she felt happy and light-hearted as 
a bird. Of course it was the news of tho great victory at 
Newbury and the safety of good Sir Giles that created this 
wondrous change in his daughter’s spirits. 

Mary Cave was on her knees in tho adjoining apartment. 
Tho stniggle was over, tho wild sickening feeling of despair 
alone remained, but the great agony had passed away, and 
a flood of tears had brought that relief to the overcharged 
heart and the overstrung brain which alone saves the 
sufferer from madness. There are some natures that are 
at once utterly prostrated by soitow, that make no effort to 
resist it, and yield at the first attack; such know nothing 
of real misery. It is tho proud unbending spirit that 
has defied a thousand storms, which falls with a crash 
at last. 

Mary had been accustomed to conquer, had marched in 
triumph over the necks of a host of captives ; hers was no 
meek yielding disposition, that clings where it attaches 
itself, and finds a pleasure in self-abasement and self- 
sacrifice. No; she was one of those wild birds that must 
be tamed, and subjected, and restrained, to stoop to the 
lure by a stronger will than their own ; and she had found 
her master long ago. Hopeless though it was, she had 
fixed her love upon Falkland: though he coy Id ti^ve«^3 
hers, there had yet been a vague unacknowledged link that 
bound tliem together ; and now even this was broken, and 
he was dead. Head! the irrevocable, the fatal word, before 
which all other griefs seem so trifling, all other breaches so 
easily repaired, all other son'ows so open to consolation. 
Never, never tg^see him more! It was a dull, stony, 
stupei^ng Sensation, ^e was so glad, so thankful she 
had told him all before he went away. There was no 
shame now, no self-abasement, no womanly pride to come 
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between her and the loved one in his cold grave: and 
Mary’s tears welled up afresh, thick and hot, and the band 
that seemed to have compressed her heart to suffocation 
grew looser, and she rose from her knees with a firm 
resolve in her brain, and a giant’s strength growing up in 
her steadfast will to struggle and endure. 



CHAPTEB X 

“ ANCILIiiE PUDOmS ” 

Gbace Allonby inhabited a pretty little room overlooking 
the terrace wo have so often mentioned, and stored with 
the many knick-knacks that, even in the days of which we 
write, were affected by young ladies to “ keep them beauti¬ 
ful, and leave them neat.” Albeit the act of prying into 
such a "boudoir may be deemed an impertinence, yet must 
we claim the historian’s privilege to be at all times in all 
places, and lake a peep at Grace undergoing the various 
tortures of the toilet at the hands of her handmaid Faith, 
a pretty Puritan, whoso duties as tlie sovhrette of a 
Cavalier’s daughter are continually at variance with her 
conscientious opinions—a mental conflict which imparts to 
that damseFs conversation and general character a degree 
of acidity foreign to her real nature. She is combing and 
brushing her lady’s hair with merciless energy, and those 
long dark masses fall over the white neck and bosom with 
a luxuriance ^ which the maid is prouder than her 
mistress. Yet is she reflecting even now, while with a turn 
of her skilflil hand sho adjusts a jetty ringlet, jioljing, 
comb meanwhile between her teeth, how ibe crowning 
beauty of Absalom was a delusion and a snare ; and how, 
though a woman may be permitted to retain her abundant 
tresses, the long love-locks of the Cavaliers mtist be wicked, 
they are so very becoming. 

“ Is the young officer from Newbury going away to-day, 
Mistress Ga-ace* or doth,heremain all night? ” asks Faith, 
with an air and accent of the utmost simplicity. 

It is a strange coincidence, but Grace is thinking'exactly 
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the same thing. A shower of ringlets falls between her 
face and the mirror, so slio blushes under them unseen; 
nevertheless her neck and shoulders crimson visibly,..and 
Faith, although a Puritan, deduces her own conclusions. 
Like a thorough waiting-maid, however, she proceeds, 
without pausing for an answer— 

** He is a likely young gentleman enough; of a fair 
coimtenance, and* a gallant bearing too, as becomes a 
soldier. He cannot be as had as the rest of them, Mistress 
Grace, or he would hardly have left them by his own desire 
to come hero to our quiet place, whore he loiows nobody 
and can care for nobody.” 

“ Ho goes where he is ordered, Faith,” replies Grace, 
very quietly, and with a certain air of enforced dignity; 
“he is a brave and good officer,” she adds, her voice 
trembling a little, “and has been sent herewith despatches 
by the King himself.” 

“I know what I know,” resumes Faith, with some 
asperity. “When it came to a question of whO-was to 
leave the army, and ride alone—leastways, him and his 
servant—through the ranks of the rebels, that’s to say the 
Parliamentarians ” (Faith catches herself up rapidly as she 
recollects her political and religious principles), “facing 
dangers and what not, to come here to Boughton:— 
nothing would serve Captain Bosville—for a captain he is 
and wUI be when he gets his due, as them that knows and 
told me is not misinformed—nothing would serve him but 
down he goes on his knees; before the King—I wonder he 
wasn’t ashamed to do it; and says he, ‘Your Majesty,' 
says ho, ‘ where the treasure is there will |he heart be also; 
and my sorrel,’ says he—^that’s the one he rode here that’s 
^[gj^two forc-shocs off now in the great stable—‘ my sorrel 
can d^thS'^istance in half the time of e’er another in your 
Majesty’s army; and my servant,’ says he—that’s good 
Master Dymocke, a worthy man and a right thinker, though 
backsliding for the time—‘ my servant knows the ways by 
track and ford, and none other; and we crave leave to 
enter upon the duty, and so to kiss yoifr Majesty’s hand, 
and God be with you all.’ AnJ with* that,” continued 
Faith, now almost breatliless, “ they upr and saddled, and 
never drew rein till they rode in at our great gates, and as 
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Master Dymocke says, ' faint heart never won fair lady/ 
and * the labourer is worthy of his hire.* ” 

Grace listens well pleased to this somewhat impro¬ 
bable story; drop by drop the poison is stealing gently into 
her veins. It is sweet to hear his name already; soon it 
will be sweet to talk of him even to an uninterested 
listener; then will come blushes and confusion, and a 
strange wild thrill of pleasure; and then the reckoning 
must be paid for happiness thus taken up at interest. The 
lonely hours, the weary days, the sore heart, and the wan 
face, that never blushes now, but only contracts with a 
sickly smile and tm-ns whiter than before. Is not this the 
course of ninety-nine love-tales out of a hundred? Poor 
fools ! wasting your treasure for that which is not bread. 

But Grace is busy fastening a rose into her bodice, and 
Faith is still training the long tresses into two bewitching 
curls. 

“ They can’t go to-night. Mistress Grace,” says the 
latter, answering her previous question for herself. “ After 
such a ride as that, both man and beast are entitled to rest 
and refreshment, as Master Dymocke says; and moreover, 
there’s one of them as wouldn’t be dragged from hero by 
wlld-horscs except his duty for the King required him. 
Poor blinded creature! I know what I know.” 

“ And is it the master or the man that is so wedded to a 
place he has only seen twice in his life? ” asks Grace, half 
amused in spite of herself, although her heart is beating 
somewhat faster than usual. Faith is at once overcome by 
an access of propriety. 

‘‘ Oh, madam,” she replies, it is not for me to make 
free with the y5ung gentleman’s thoughts; and as for 
Master Dymocko, though a worthy man and a personable, 
his gravity and his experience puts him beyOfiu alSl si!8!h 
vanities. Only there’s some talk of their staying here for 
a convoy and a guard to take us all on to Oxford, where 
may we be preseiwcd from the temptations of a Court! ” 
adds Faith, piously. “And now, madam,” she con-< 
eludes, with a finishing twist to the curls and a toss of her 
own head, “ I haVe made a clean breast of it; I have told 
you all I know, and of what may come of it, whether for 
good or for evil, I wash my hands.” 
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With which solemn admonition Faith holds up hev lady’s 
things, smoothing thorn into squares with unusual accuracy 
and precision. She is evidently waiting to be further 
questioned, but in this she is disappointed, for Grace 
AUonby is in more hurry than common to attend upon her 
kinsman downstairs; and it is with trembling steps, and 
breath coming quick and short that slie proceeds to the 
great hall, where ^she already hears the voices of Lord 
Vaux and his lately arrived guest. 

Captain Bosville, as we must call him now—for Faith’s 
information, however obtained, is perfectly correct, and his 
captain’s commission is already made out and signed by 
the Sovereign — has performed an elaborate toilet, and 
one that oven less prejudiced eyes than those of Grace 
Allonby would pronounce to bo most becoming. His long 
love-locks, curled and perfumed with the greatest care, 
droop over a point-lace collar, fitting high and close around 
the throat, but foiling back in dazzling width over his 
broad shoulders. Ills velvet doublet, richly embroidered, 
and fastened down the firont with tags and loops of gold, is 
slashed at the sleeves, so as to display the fine texture of 
his cambric garment underneath, and fitting tightly over 
the hands, admits of the broad wristbands being iurned 
back so as to exhibit the whiteness and symmetry of those 
members to the greatest advantage. A ruby clasp fastens 
his doublet at the throat, a fellow stone, of equal size and 
radiance, is set in the pommel of his sword. These, too, 
will ere long be converted into men and horses for King 
Charles; meantime they are voiy dazzling, veiy beautiful, 
and very useless. A wide rustling scarf, stiff with em¬ 
broidery, crosses his breast, and is gathdted into a huge 
knot over his left hip, where it meets the broad baldric that 
SMChim^lilPlong straight sword. His lower man is clothed 
in loose velvet pantaloons, reaching somew'hat below the 
knee, to meet the wide wriiiklcd riding-boots, pushed half¬ 
way down the leg, and forming with their high heels, and 
heavy massive spurs a somewhat warlike termination to the 
festive air betrayed in the rest of his costume. Add to all 
this a handsome face, embrowned by exefoise, and wearing 
the keen forcible expression which all men olf action in¬ 
sensibly acquire, and we arrive at a general effect, which 
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might indeed make sad havoc in a heart already predisposed 
to look upon it with favour and affection. 

Nor was Grace Allonby thrust upon an unequal war 
unfurnished with those weapons, both offensive and 
defensive, which women know how to use so skilfully. In 
the days of the first Charles a lady’s dross much resembled 
that of the present era. There was the same display of 
confident beauty above, the same voluminous series of 
defences below, as though the attack must be provoked 
only to be repelled. There was the same costly taste for 
jewellery, the same magnificence of texture and gorgeous¬ 
ness of hue in silks and satins—nay, the veiy arms, bared 
nearly to the elbow, were overhung by a cloudy, gracefiil 
fabric of muslin or lace, or whatever it is which suits so 
well with a wliite skin, a handsome hand, and a rich 
bracelet, and which is to-day so much affected by those 
who arc possessed of any or all of these advantages. 
Grace Allonby’s light girlish figure borrowed a graceful 
dignity from the ample folds of the heavy brocade she wore 
—^low at the bosom, and descending to a peak or stomacher, 
the upper part of tlie body was distinctly and beautifully 
defined; whilst the spreading skirt, falling in massive plaits 
from her slender waist, added that majestic sweep and 
volume which ladies consider so neccssaiy to complete the 
finish of their costume. Her hair, undisfigured by powder, 
which had not yet come into use, curled in graceful clusters 
over her ivory forehead, and did Faith credit for the 
manner in which she had dressed and disposed it. The 
girl wore a double row of pearls tight round her neck, and 
pearl bracelets rpund her wrists. Sir Giles had not fought 
and foraged many a long year without obtaining some 
valuables to bestow upon his darling; and those jery 
pearls were a gift from lavish and ill-judging "^ivTiig'Jamie 
for a deed that had required a silent tongue, a ready hand, 
and a heart stouter than most men possessed. So Sir Giles 
was asked to choose his reward, and he choSe the casket of 
pearls lying on the trembling monarch’s table, to store 
them up for his''little Gracoy. And the IGng gave them 
frankly, an^ revetted jihem a moment afterwards; but 
nevertheless, before all was done, they found their way 
back again to the service of the Stuarts. 
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So Humphrey Bosyille and Grace Allouby were as well- 
looking a couple as you shall see in a summer’s day; and 
we may be sure the young lady was satisfied with their 
joint appearance, and laughed and talked with a gaiety 
foreign to her usually reserved and quiet demeanour. 
The Cavalier, on the contrary, was absent and distracted ; 
glancing uneasily at the door, and looking about him with 
wandering eyes, a» though he missed some accustomed 
face; by degrees the coldness of his manner threw a damp 
over the rest of the party. Grace began to feel chilled and 
disappointed, and withdi’ew into herself. Lord Vaiix was 
distressed and unhappy at the news of the late action, and 
the price which a victory had cost. The three sat silent 
and moody; and the afternoon, to wliich poor Grace had so 
looked forward during her toilet, and which had promised 
to be so bright and sunshiny, teniiinatcd, as such antici¬ 
pated hours too often terminate, in clouds and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

But it does not follow that because there are pique and 
vapours in the parlour, loud laugh and broad jest and noisy 
conversation should be wanting in the hall. There was no 
lack at Boughton of nut-brown ale brewed of the strongest, 
with which Lord Vaux’s retainers had no objection to make 
merry whenever occasion offered. Such an opportunity as 
the present could not of comse be suflered to pass over 
without an unusual amount of wassailing, a double health 
to the King, and many hearty pledges to worthy Master 
Dymocke, who, in his capacity of ambassador extraordinaiy 
from the army, and first accredited messenger with the 
news of victory, received all the complimenfil and congratu¬ 
lations poured upon him as no more than his due, and replied 
mgd^i of his admirers with a fervent cordiality that 
brought an unwonted colour to his cheek, and lustre to his 
eye. Not that Master Dymocke was ever known to 
succumb to the potent influence of John Barleycorn, or to 
lose the presence of mind and philosophical equanimity on 
which he prided himself: nothing of the kind; his was one 
of those phlegmatic temperaments derived^ from the Saxon 
i element in our constitutions, which,*partaking of«tho nature 
^^of a sponge, like that porous substance, become only the 
^more dense and weighty the more liquid you pour into 
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them. Dymocke had already pledged the steward in many 
a foaming horn, had emptied a beaker with the falconer in 
answer to that worthy’s compliments and good wishes, had 
drunk to all the serving-men in turn, measure for measure, 
and courtesy for courtesy, nor had shrunk from an extra¬ 
ordinary and overflowing bumper to the health of the king 
—^aud stUl his speech was unfaltering, and his head clear. 
Nay, more; although by general consent allowed to have 
all the conversation to himself—although he had told the 
story of the figlit in all its different versions over and over 
again, each time long before the conclusion becoming the 
hero of his own tale, he had yet resisted the temptation of 
talking himself drimk; and it was with a steady foot and a 
deportment more solemn than ordinary, that he rose from 
the hall-board to betake himself to the sta’ble, there, like a 
true soldier, to look after his own and his master’s steeds. 

As he fed and watered them, and littered them carefully 
down, and patted the good animals, of which none but a 
sportsman, or a soldier, or a highwayman, none but ho 
whose life depends upon tlie merits of his horse, knows the 
real value, they seemed to be sleeker and fresher than 
usual, less wearied with their long journey, smoother in 
their coats, brighter in their eyes, and cooler in their legs, 
than was customary. Many healths conscientiously emptied 
are apt to have this eflect of enhancing the good qualities of 
our possessions, and Dymocke, as he departed flrom the 
stable and proceeded towards the house, was in that frame 
of mind which sees everything in its brightest hues, and in 
which our weaknesses—^if weaknesses we chance to have— 
are, as was once observed by an Irishman, at the strongest. 
Now, Dymocke, though an elderly man, or what he would 
himself have called in the prime of life, was, as we Jbave 
already stated, still a bachelor, and like all othi^ oachelofs, 
of whatever age, an admirer of the fair. Marriage is some¬ 
what apt to damp the woman-worship which sits so well 
upon the stronger sex, more’s the pity! but Hugh being 
still unmarried, was more susceptible to the fascinations of 
beauty than would have been supposed by those who only 
contemplated his lean austere-looking face, and were not 
aware that, like ct rough and wrinkled walnut, ho was komol 
all through. It was therefore with a grim smile, and a 
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senBation entirely pleasurable, that he met the pretty 
Puritan Faith in the outer com’t, and assisted that good- 
looking damsel to carry a certain ponderous clothes-basket 
from the washing-green into the house. Ladies’-maids 
were not above hard work in the seventeenth century, and 
had not as yet arrived at a pitch of refinement now so 
essential to the dignity of the second table; and so much in 
character with low •evening dresses, white gloves, satin 
shoes, and short whist. 

Faith, too, although a Puritan, had no objection to make 
the most of those personal charms with which she was 
blessed by natm*c. Though her hair was prudishly 
gathered beneath a little lace cap, it was sleek and glossy 
as the plumage of a bird. Her gown, thongli sad-coloured 
in hue, and coarse in texture, fitted her full shape \vith 
cocpiettish accuracy, and was pulled through the pocket- 
holes so as to display her bright stuff j)etticoat to the 
greatest advantage. Her trim ankles were covered by the 
tightest and best fitting of scarlet hose, and her high-heeled 
shoes protected a pair of neat little feet that many a well¬ 
born lady might have envied. She looked very nice, and 
Hugh Dymocke was tlioroughly convinced of the fact, ro it 
w'as no unpleasant reflection to remember that he was not 
immediately about to pursue his journey, and that the 
horses he had just been caring for would reap the full 
[ benefits of tlio comfortable stable in which they wore 
«housed. He was a grave man, and ho said as much with a 
Istaid air, balancing the clothes-basket the while, and inter- 
^®OBing his long person between the admiring damsel and 
%er destination. Faith was nothing loth, t<^, for a chat; 
like all women, she was a hero-worshipper, and were not 
‘Sosville a-i d hi s domestic heroes for the nonce? but 
vomahlikS^^R?of course dissembled her gi-atification, and 
Bsumed the offensive. 

The sooner the better, Master Dymocke,” observed this 
sductive damsel, pertly, in allusion to the departure of her 
plemn admirer, which he informed her was tp be postponed 
Ine die. “ Soldiers only hinder work; aqdL I’ve got my 
"pung lady’s things to attend to, and«no time to stand here 
bssiping with you. Not but what you’re a well-informed 
|an, and a sober, Master Dymocke, and too good for your 
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evil trade, which is only murder in disguise, and for your 
comrades, which is men of Belial, and miserable sinnera, 
one worse than another.” 

“ By your leave, good Mistress Faith,” answered 
Dymocke, ** this is a subject I should bo happy to explain 
to you, and one on which, with your good will, I shall 
enter during our journey—for you and I ai’c to be fellow- 
travellers, as I understand—for our mutual improvement 
and advantage.” 

” Journey, good lack! ” exclaimed the ivaiting-maid, 
clasping her hands in well-feigned astonishment ; ” and 
where be you about to take me, Master Dymocke, and 
have you the King’s authority to do what you will with us 
all ? Forsootli, and I have a mind of my own, as you shall 
shortly find out! ” 

“ His gracious Majesty,” replied Dymocke, with the 
utmost gravity, “when he thought fit to despatch myself 
and Captain Bosville on this impoi-tant duty, confided to 
mo, through an old friend of my OAvn, now a yocman in his 
guard, that I was to take charge of the ladies of this family, 
doubtless accomi)anicd by their kinsman. Lord Vaux, to 
his right royal Court at Oxford, where I shall make it my 
duty to place ye in safety and good keei)ing till these 
troublous times bo overpast.” 

“ And were 2 /ott entrusted with the charge of my young 
lady as well as myself. Master Dymocke?” asked Faith 
with extreme naivete, “ or was there no word of the captain, 
your master, in these marchings and countermarchings, of 
which you soldiers make so little account? ” 

“ My maste**’s youth an^ inexperience in the ways of 
womankind would make him a bad guide without myself 
to counsel and assist him,” was the rep][j^ ^buWtiC'ke 
comfort. Mistress Faith, for your lady’s sake, at least. 
The lad is a good lad, and accompanies us to the Court.” 

“ And well pleased my lady will be! ” burst out Faith, 
clapping her hands. “ And a sweet pretty couple they 
make as does*one’s heart good to see. A soldier and a 
soldier's daughter. Well, it's a bad trade, but * like will 
to like,' Master Dymocke. Good lack I it is all vanity.” 

“Like will to like, as you observe, and it is vanity,” 
replied Dymocke, without moving a muscle of his counte- 
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nanco; but the clothes-basket had got by this time set on 
end in the naiTOw passage they were just entering; and 
there seemed to be some difficulty, and a good deal of 
shuffiing of feet ere Faith could get past the obstacle. 
When slie did succeed, however, in effecting this 
manociiYi’o, she passed the back of her hand across her 
mouth, and set her cap to rights in a somewhat flurried 
manner, strongly In contrast with the staid demeanour 
from which Dymockc never wavered an instant. The 
latter was something of a herbalist, and it is probable that 
he had been practically impressing on her the botanical 
fact, “ that tho gorse is in bloom the whole year round.” 



CHAPTER XT 


MERTON COLLEGE 

Old Oxford never looked more picturesque and beautiful 
than late on an autumnal evening of the year of Grace 1643, 
when its spires and towers, its stately halls and splendid 
colleges fonned the court of an unfortunate king, and 
a roftige for the flower of England’s aristocracy. The 
western sky, a-flanie with the departing glories of a gorge¬ 
ous sunset, tinged with a crimson glow the domes and 
pinnacles of those stately edifices looming gigantic in the 
dim haze of evening, already creeping on. Here and there 
a light twinkling through the gloom shone out starlike over 
the porch of some lodging where the noble of a hundred 
manors and a score of castles was content to take up his 
abode, or from some window where high-born dames, flowers 
and ornaments of the English court, now looked down like 
caged birds from their aviary over the busy street below. 
Groups of cavafliers, warlike retainers, peaceful citizens, 
grave and reverend churchmen, soldiers trained to war, and 
soldiers armed for the first time, from loyalty^K- ir.cesfiit^'', 
filled the town to overflowing. Scarfs and feathers waved 
and fluttered, spurs jingled, brocades rustled, and steel 
clanked in the once peaceful resort of study and the arts. 
The clatter of troop-horses, the ring of the smithy, the 
joyous peal of the trumpet-call, and the ready chorus of 
reckless voices* shouting some Cavalier ditty, mingled 
strangely with the solem'n swell of an organ in a neighbour¬ 
ing chapel, with the toll of a death-bell from a distant 
cathedral tower. Stanch in her loyalty to the last, the old 
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University town had willingly outraged all her own habits 
of discipline and decorum for the sake of her king, as she 
afterwards mortgaged her revenues and pawned her plate in 
the same failing cause. She was now filled to overflowing, 
for the Queen, accompanied by her own separate and special 
court, had lately joined her husband in the only refuge left 
to them, and still the Cavaliers were pouring in to offer 
their homage and their swords to the devoted monarch. 

A party on horseback have just arrived, and are alighting 
at tho door of the lodging already provided for them. They 
are dusty and travel-stained, as though tliey had come a 
considerable distance, and the old man, clad in a dark sober 
dress, who rides at their head, seems weary and ill at case. 
Lord Vaux would fain rest from his labours, and be allowed 
to stay quietly at home. Not so Grace Allonby, whom 
Bosville assists from her horse and places in her father’s 
arms, for Sir Giles, safe and sound, smiling and unscathed, 
is waiting to receive his daughter, and thanks Humphrey for 
the care he has taken of her, and greets them all, including 
Faith and Dymocko, with his usual soldier-liko cordiality. 
Grace is delighted with the bustle of her arrival as she has 
been pleased with the events of her journey. All is new to 
her, and there is a varnish over everything she sees just now, 
which brings it out in its brightest colours. She pats the 
soiTol with a grateful smile as she wislios its owner good¬ 
bye. He has performed his duty, and must take his leave 
for his own quarters, but whilst they inhabit the same town 
the chances are that they will often meet again. He shakes 
hands with her cordially, and looks straight into her face 
with his honest hazel eyes; but when in turn ho lifts J^Iary 
Cave her horse, who has been riding somewhat in the 
4Feit«^ t}^QiiA.^es are averted and downcast, his colour comes 
and goes, and though he lingers long over the pressure of 
that hand offered so frankly and would fain put it to his 
lips, he releases it abruptly, and walks away like a man in 
a dream. 

Honest Dymocke, with a mysterious grip, whispers Faith; 
and the waiting-maid, who is convinced %\e has won a con¬ 
vert, bids him farewell with a warmth which •nothing ap¬ 
parently but the publicity of the occasion* tones down to the 
necessary degree of resorve and decorum. Our sedate friend 
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has clearly made a conquest, but our business is at present 
with his master. 

Humphrey Bosville strides absently up the street, and 
reyolves in his own mind the events of the last few weeks, 
and the change that has come over him. He ruminates 
long and earnestly on one of the companions of his late 
jornmey. With the one-sided sharp-sightedness of love, he 
has totally ignored that which any other but himself must 
have detected, the interest he has created in the gentle heart 
of Grace Allonby; but he has keenly felt that in Mary 
Cave’s thoughts there are depths which he has never sounded, 
aspirations in which he has no share, regrets which he is 
powerless to console. She has been charming and winning 
in her manner towards him, as it is her nature to charm 
and win all mankind; she has vouchsafed both himself and 
the son’el far more attention than he had any right to 
expect; and yet there was a something with which he was 
discontented—a want somewhere unfulfilled, a longing un¬ 
satisfied. It worried him—it goaded him; manlike, it 
made him think about her all the more. 

As ho strode moodily up the street a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and Eflingham, paler and sterner than ever 
stood before him: those wild eager eyes looked kindly as 
was their wont upon his comrade. 

“Welcome, young one,” said George, in his deep stem 
tones ; “ welcome to the city of the plain ! If ten righteous 
men could have averted the doom from Sodom, it may be 
that one honest heart can save Oxford. I have looked for 
it here in vain, unless you, Humphrey, have brought it 
with you.” „ 

Bosville returned his greeting warmly, and questioned 
him eagerly as to the numbers and prospects ^pf 4ib.9 Casvar 
liers. Effingham’s answers show^ed the desponumg view 
which he at least entertained of the success of his party. 
“ It is a sinking ship, Humphrey,” said he, in a low melan¬ 
choly voice, “ and the crew are drugging themselves into 
apathy before they are engulfed in the waves. With eveiy 
wound of om* bleeding country gaping afresh, nothing is 
thought of here but riot <and wassailing, dicing and drink¬ 
ing, and masking and mumming, and the Frenchwomen 
dancing over the rains of her husband’s kingdom and the 
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death of its bravest supporters, oven as the daughter of 
Herodias danced to the destruction of John the Baptist. 
Oh, it is a sickening struggle, and we are fighting in a 
wrong cause! Day by day tlie conviction grows stronger 
in my mind; day by day I feel that I am acting against 
my conscience and to the loss of my own soul! Can such 
men as Goring and Wilmot and Lunsford bo on the side of 
truth? Will Gofl prosper the cause of a faithless wife, 
with her bevy of minions, such as Holland and Jcmiyn and 
Digby ? Shall good men strive in the battle, and toil in 
the march, and leave home and duties and peril their 
lands and lives, nay, their veiy salvation, to be bought and 
sold by a painted traitress like Carlisle? Must we have 
two Courts, forsooth, one opposed to the other ? and shall 
we serve both to be rewarded by neither, and give our all 
to a master who is himself subjected to the Jezebel of our 
day? Verily, *a house divided against itself shall not 
stand,’ and I am sick and weary of it, and would fain that 
it was over. But judge for yourr,elf, Humphrey, by what 
3 WI will see to-night. The Queen liolds her accustomed 
reception at Merton College. You will attend, as in duty 
bound, to kiss her hand, after so gallantly affording a con¬ 
voy to these ladies who have come to join her court. Judge 
for yourself, and may God give you clearsightedness to 
choose the right path.” With these words i'^iTmgham 
turned abniptly from his friend and strode rapidly 
away. 

But Humphrey was tom by none of these doubts and 
misgivings as to the side which ho had adopted in the great 
stmggle of the day. He was a true Cavalier, and a cha¬ 
racteristic type of tho party to which he belonged. All the 
•eifthu^ii»u!^f a chivalrous nature was enlisted on behalf of 
the unfortunate monarch and of his beautiful and fascinat¬ 
ing Queen. All^ the veneration wdiich prevailed strongly in 
his disposition prompted him to reverence the old senti¬ 
ments of loyalty in which he had been brought up, the 
prestige of a crown for which his ancestors had ever been 
ready to suffer and to die. What mattered it to him that 
Goring was a profligate and Luirsford a mercenary ? The 
reckless prodigality of tho one and the determined bravery 
of the other ehed a halo even over their w'orst deeds, and 
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he could not in his heart entirely repudiate the dashing 
courage so akin to his own, which checked at no obstacle 
and hesitated for no results. If Jormyn was an intriguer, 
and Holland, with his handsome face, a mass of duplicity, 
and Digby a most imworthy successor to the true and 
generous Falkland, there was a charm in their polished 
kindly manners, a dignity and chivalrous grace in their 
bearing, that forbade his youthful admir&tion from judging 
them too harshly; and even if Henrietta had sacrificed her 
husband’s interests to her own caprices, had given him the 
most injudicious advice at the worst possible time, and had 
proved at all junctures and under all circumstances a clog 
round his neck and a difficulty in his path, was it for him 
to judge one who united the charms of a woman to the 
dignity of a Queen, who, with the ready tact of her nature, 
had already won his heart at a review of Colepepper’s 
brigade by a judicious compliment to his own horsemanship 
and the beauty of the sorrel he bestrode ? Above all, was 
not the idol of his heart a stanch Cavalier—a partisan, 
ready and willing to make any and every sacrifice for the 
royal cause ? Had not many a sentiment of loyalty 
dropped from her in chance conversation during their 
jornmey, and been garnered up in his heart us we garner 
up alone the words of those we love. They sink deeply, 
and we ponder on them long and earnestly. God help us! 
we forget them never in a lifetime. 

So Mary Cave being a Cavalier, of courao Humphrey 
Bosville was a Cavalier too (there are reasons for political 
as well as for other sentiments), and so it was but natural 
that he should dcm his most magnificent attire, and present 
himself at Merton College to pay his homage to his Queen. 
Sir Giles and Grace Allonby would surely be jjbajjibfand' it 
was probable that Mary, notwithstanding the deep and 
bitter grief under which he could not but see she was 
labouring, would accompany her kinsfolk to the Court. 

So bis heart beat quicker than it had over done in action, 
when he found himself pacing through the double rank of 
guards, furnished •in rotation by the noblemen about the 
Court, who "lined, the pftssages and entrance of Merton 
College, and we think that as he entered the crowded 
reception-rooms it would have been almost a relief not to 
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have been aware, as bo intuitively was, of the presence of 
his lady e-love. 

It was indeed a gay and gorgeous assemblage, and could 
not fail to strike even one so preoccupied as Bosville with 
interest and admiration. Like a diamond set in a circle of 
precious stones, Henrietta herself formed the centre of the 
sparkling- throng, and cast her brilliance on all around, as, 
with the wit for Which she was so remarkable, she scattered 
amongst her courtiers those graceful nothings which cost so 
little, and yet buy so much. Small in person, with fairy 
feet and beautifully formed hands and arms, mth radiant 
black eyes and delicate features, it was not difficult to 
understand the fascination which she exercised over the 
most loving and devoted husband that ever wore a crown; 
nor were the liveliness of her manners, and the toss of her 
small well-shaped head, out of keeping with the piquante 
and somewhat theatrical character of her beauty. Even as 
Bosville entered, she had taken Lord Holland aside into a 
window, and by the well pleased expression which pervaded 
the handsome face of the courtier, it was obvious that, not 
only was he flattered by the attention, but that ho was 
yielding most unreservedly to the rerpiest, whatever it 
might be, of his beautiful Sovereign. 

Harry Jermyn stood by, apparently not too well pleased. 
Handsome Harry Jermyn, who would never have been dis¬ 
tinguished by that epithet had he not been a Queen’s 
minion, certainly did not at this moment show to advan¬ 
tage, a tlireatening scowl contracting his features, and a 
paleness, more perhaps the result of dissipation than ill- 
health, overspreading his somewhat Wasted face. A 
woman’s tact saw the pain that a woman’s pity was too 
•ready t^^l^iate, and a woman’s wit was at no loss for an 
excuse to break up the interview with Holland, and release 
her favourite servant from his uneasiness. Beckoning him to 
her side with a kind smile, of which she knew well the power, 
she pointed to Bosville, who had just entered the presence- 
chamber, and bid him inquire the name of the young Cava¬ 
lier, ** I remember his face,” she said, fastening her black 
eyes on Jermyn, “ as I never forgfet a face thaf pleases me, 
and I will have him brought up and presented to me. 1 
will be personally acquainted vrith all my comrades, for am 
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not I too a soldier myself ? ” And she pointed With her little 
hand, and laughed her sweet silvery laugh, and Harry 
Jermyn looked as if the sun was shining once again for him 
like the rest of the world. 

So Humphrey was led up to the Queen, and kissed her 
hand, and peHonnod his obeisance, and Henrietta made a 
graceful allusion to the conduct of his brigade at Newbury, 
and bantered him on “his new character,” as she was 
pleased to term it, of a “ Squire of Dames,” and beckoning 
to Maiy Cave, bid her reward her guardian for the care he 
had taken of her, by now placing him an fait to all the 
gossip of the Court, “ in which no one is better versed 
than thyself, mechante Maria” added the Queen, and so 
tuiTied away to her own intrigues and her own devices, 
having made at least one heart happy amongst her courtiers, 
and bought its life-long devotion at the price of a little ready 
tact and a few light words. 

Mary could not but be sensible of the influence she was 
rapidly obtaining over the young Cavalier captain. Women 
are usually sufficiently quick-sighted in these matters, and 
she was no exception in this respect to the rest of her sex. 
Grieved and unhappy as she now was, her every hope de¬ 
stroyed, and the light of her life, as she felt, darkened for 
ever, there was yet something soothing and consolatory in 
the consideration and unselfish devotion of this brave en¬ 
thusiastic nature. She never considered that what was 
“sport to her “might bo “death to him;” that whilst 
she was merely leaning on him, as it were, for a temporary 
support, lulled and flattered by the romantic adoration 
which she felt shb had inspired, he might be twining round 
his heart a thousand links of that golden chain which, when 
it is torn away, canies with it the lacerated ^tapaent^ of 
the treasure it enclosed, might bo anchoring all his trust 
and all his happiness on a dream, to wake from which 
might be a life’s misery, might even be madness or death. 
“ Children and fools,” saith the proverb, “ should not 
meddle with edge-tools.” Are not all mankind more or 
less children, rather more than less fools ? Why will they 
persist in cdtting.their dwn Angers ; always ready to run 
the risk, however averse to paying the penalty? Mary 
thought but little of these things. If such a reflection did 
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cross her luiud, she saw in her victim a glorious instrument 
of the Cause—the Cause for which Falkland had died, the 
Cause to which she had vowed her life, her energies, her 
all I In the intoxicating atmosphere of a Court, amongst 
all the glitter of rank, and fame, and beauty, it seemed so 
natural to be wooed and idolised, so pleasant to possess the 
charm that subjugates all mankind, so noble to use it for a 
patriotic cause. •They were placed in the embrasure of a 
window, somewhat apart from the throng. She was seated 
with her head resting on one rounded aim, over which a 
ringlet of her nut-brown hair foil to the dimpled elbow; he 
was standing by her side leaning over her, and trembling in 
every fibre to the notes of her silvery voice; he, a stout 
swordsman, a gallant soldier, a young, strong, hearty man, 
and yet his cheek paled, and lie withdrew his gaze every 
time she lifted her soft blue eyes to his face. 

“ We cannot fail,” she said, “ with such men as these 
on our side. See, Captain Bosville, look around you, the 
noblest names in England arc gathered here to-night, and 
there is not one of them that will not risk his all, ay, and 
lose it too, contentedly, for tlie King. You men are 
strangely prejudiced,” she added, looking up at him with 
a smile, “ but you are vei-y devoted to your prejudices; 
if women are accused of being wilful, commend me at 
least to a man for obstinacy!'^ 

And docs not perseverance deserve to be rcw’arded ? ” 
asked ho, with a somewhat faltering voice. “If a man 
will devote himself body and soul, heart and energy, to 
the attainment of any one object, ought he not to pros¬ 
per ? Does he not always succeed ? 

“ Generally, if he is sufficiently obstinate,” answered 
Mary^^vM a laugh, at which her companion’s face 
brightcnedinto a pleasant smile. “But self-devotion is 
indeed the noblest quality of a man. If there is one I 
admire more tlian all the rest of tho world, it is he who 
can propose to himself a glorious end and aim in life, 
and who can strive for it through all ^obstacles, whatever 
bo the danger, whatever the difficultj^ who never takes 
his eyes from off the goal, and who if lie dies in the 
pursuit, at least dies stanch and tmeonquered to the 
last! ” 
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** And such a one/’ exclaimed BoBville, with flashing 
eyes and quivering lip, such a one could command your 
admiration, could win your love 9 ” 

“I said not that, Captain Bosvillo,” she replied, but her 
countenance never changed colour, and her eye never 
drooped, as it would once have done at words like these. 
Ho might have known then that she did not love him, that 
hers was the master-mind of the two; hut he was blind, as 
those are always blind, who see through the glasses of their 
own wilful affections. “ I said not that, but yet I may say 
that I never could care for one who lacked these qualities, 
and that if ever I could give my heart away, it w’ould be to 
one such as I have described." She sighed heavily while 
she spoke, and turned her head away. Ho did not hear the 
sigh, his blood was boiling, and his brain confused. He 
did not see the cold, rigid face of the dead at New'bury; 
the face that was haunting his fair companion day by day ; 
he did not see another sweet pale face looking at him from 
her father’s side in the very presence-chamber, singling him 
out from amongst tlie crowd of courtly gallants and beau¬ 
teous dames, from the mass of silks and satins, and rust¬ 
ling brocade and flashing jewellery; a pale sweet face, with 
a mournful smile and a reproachful expression in its dark, 
fawn-like eyes. No, he had thoughts but for one, and the 
fingers that closed upon his sword-hilt were white with the 
pressure of his grasp, as he spoke almost in a whisper. 

“And could such lifelong devotion win you, Mary, at the 
last? Will you accept life and fortune, and all, to give in 
return but one little word, one word of kindness, encourage¬ 
ment, and hope ? ” 

She smiled swcefiy up at him; how could she do other¬ 
wise ? She must have been more or less than wo man not 
to feel at least gratified by such admiration as K??, aSS yet 
it was the smile of pity rather than affection, such a smile 
as wreathes the lips of those who have lived out their life of 
passion here. 

“ Hush," she said, “ Captain Bosville. Loyalty before 
all; the King! tholCing!" 

Even as she^ spoke* a sileqee succeeded to the rustling of 
dresses and the hum of voices that had hitherto pervaded 
the presence-chamber, and a lane, formed by the bowing 
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crowd, and extending from the large folding-doors up to the 
Queen herself, heralded the approach of royalty. A lane 
formed of the noblest and the best-bom in England, of 
whom not one man or woman that bent the head in loyal 
reverence, but would have laid that head willingly to rest in 
the field, or forfeit it on the scaffold, for the sake of the 
unfortunate monarch who now paced up the hall, returning 
the obeisance of his subjects with the dignified and melan¬ 
choly sweetness which never, even in his worst misfortunes, 
for on instant deserted him. 

Bosville was not familiar with the person of his 
Sovereign; he had now an opportunity of studying the 
aspect of that man—a mere man like himself, after all, 
whose rank invested him with a magical interest that 
commanded the fortunes and the lives of his subjects. 
Charles bore on his whole exterior the impress of his 
character—nay, more—to a fanciful observer there was 
something in his countenance and manners that seemed to 
presage misfortune. Of no stately presence, he had yet a 
well-knit and graceful figure, hardened and trained into 
activity by those sports and exercises in which he had 
acquired no mean proficiency. Few of his subjects could 
vie with their monarch in his younger days at the games of 
balloon, rackets, or tennis; could handle the sword more 
skilfully, or rido “ the great horse ” with fairer gi’acc and 
management; even at middle age, despite a trilling and 
scarcely perceptible malformation of the limb?;, his 
pedestrian powers were such as to inconvenience to a great 
extent those dutiful courtiers who were compelled to keep 
pace with him in his walks, and although in his childhood 
of a weekly constitution, he had acquired before he grew 
up a firm and vigorous ‘physique that was capable of 
Hu^ainifl^, dif he afterwards proved repeatedly in his un¬ 
fortunate career, not only the extremes of bodily fatigue 
and hardship, but what is infinitely more hard to bear, the 
gnawing and dostructivo anxieties of daily failure and 
disappointment. But in Charles’s face a physiognomist 
would too surely have discovered the signs of those mixed 
qualities which rendered him the most ilb-fiited of monorchs 
as he was the most amiable of men. There was ideality 
without comprehensiveness in the high narrow forehead. 
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there was vacillation in the arched and elevated eyebrow, 
the fall, well-cut eye was clear, and open, and beautiful, 
but its expression was dreamy and abstoacted, the gaze of 
a sage, a philosopher, or a devotee, not the quick eager 
glance of a man of action and resource. His other features 
were well-fonned and regular, but the upper lip was some¬ 
what too curled and full for masculine beauty, whilst the 
jaw lacked that expression of power and firmness which is 
never absent from the face of a truly great man. His long, 
dark locks curling down upon his shoulders, his bushy 
moustache and pointed beard, added to the pleasing yet 
melancholy expression of his countenance, and with his 
rich attire, his magnificent lace collar, and jewelled 

George ” hanging about his neck, poifected the ideal 
of a chivalrous high-minded monarch, who was worthy of 
the position he occupied and the devotion ho commanded, 
who was no unfit centre around which grouped themselves 
the proudest, the bravest, the noblest, the most enthusiastic 
aristocracy that ever failed to savo a sovereign. 

They were thronging about him now. The chivalrous 
and princely Newcastle, who lavished fortunes for his 
monarch’s entertainment as ungi'udgingly as he poured 
forth his blood for his service; splendid in his apparel, 
stately in his person, magnificent in his bearing, a true 
specimen of the English nobleman; a Paladin in the field, 
a grand seigneur in the drawing-room, kindly, and frank, 
and hearty in each ; wooing the Muses with no contempti¬ 
ble success during the intervals of his eventful career, and 
charging the Parliamentary troopers with a resolute energy 
that made the “ silken general,” as they were pleased to 
term him, the terror of all. Bespected by the Prince of 
Wales, whose boyhood had been committed to his cave,^ 
trusted by the Queen, who found in him airihoib noble 
sentiments she most admired and looked for in vain 
amongst her other favourites, and beloved by Charles 
himself, who recognised in him the more splendid qualities 
of Buckingham without Buckingham’s selfishness, reckless¬ 
ness, and Proteafi vacillation of character. And we are 
best acquainted ^fth Neyvcastlo now as the author of a 
folio book upon horsemanship! 

The scientific Leicester, skilled in classic lore, and a 
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better mathematician than a soldier, as indeed the certainty 
of results exacted by the one is far removed from the 
haphazard readiness of resource indispensable to the other. 
Somewhat jealous, it may be, and displeased that his 
appointment to the Lieutenancy of Ireland had been 
cancelled, yet faithful in his heart to his Sovereign, and 
bearing next that heart a panacea fur all bitterness and 
ill-feeling in a letter from his loving Countess, whose 
devoted attachment to the Earl was as proverbial in a 
Court more notorious for complicated intrigue than con¬ 
jugal fidelity, as was that of the celebrated lady whose lord 
was alone qualified to drink out of the “ cup of gold ” which 
stood on King Arthur’s round table, and which, if wo are 
to believe the scandal of the old romances, spilt its contents 
over every beard save that of Caradoo, so rare in those 
days was the crov/n which virtuous women placed upon the 
brows of their husbands. 

The courtly Wilmot, a professed wit, a finished gentle¬ 
man, addicted to wine and debauchery, but a cool and 
scientific soldier, continually labouring under some 
imputation against his courage, which he was as 
continually wiping out by daring strategy and brilliant 
achievements. Looked upon w’ith dislike by the Court, 
which yet feared him for the sting of his ready tongue, 
and mistrusted by the King, who nevertheless employed 
him on the most important duties, he seemed to rely solely 
on himself; and whilst his serene visage and equable 
demeanour totally repudiated all romance and enthusiasm, 
the repose and self-confidence of his bearing denoted the 
man who was all in all to his o>vn requirciiicuts, totus teres 
aique rotundus, impassable as a Stoic and contented as an 
Epkuream 

Different maeed from his next neighbour, who was 
describing to him, with a vast amount of action and energy, 
completely thrown away upon Wilmot’s unresponsive 
apathy, a new-fashioned handle for that goodly weapon, 
the pike. Sir Jacob Astley was no cooL philosopher, no 
sneering cynic, but a warm-hearted, wayq-blooded, bold, 
hearty, and G-od-fearing man. A devoted soldier, an active 
and judicious officer, a conscientious councillor ; w^hatever 
his hand found to do, that did he with all his heart and 
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all Ills Boul. Threescore winters and more had shed their 
snows upon his head, and wherever hard blows were going 
he had taken fully his share, yet his eye was bright, his 
cheek was ruddy, and his frame was still square and strong. 
A good conscience is a wondrous specific for longevity; and 
who but a soldier with a good conscience could have 
offered up Sir Jacob’s famous prayer at the head of his 
column before the battle of Edgebill-r-‘* Oh Lord 1 thou 
knowest how busy 1 must be this day; if 1 forget thee do 
not thou forget mo. March on, boys ! ” 

Towering over Sir Jacob’s grey head, his eagle eye 
wandering far away into the distance, looking beyond that 
courtly web of silk and satin, and liis tall figure resting on 
his long straiglit sword, stood Prince Bupert—^the fiery 
Hotspur of his day, the cavalry officer whose charge was 
always victorious, and whose victory always tenninated in 
defeat; of whom it has been said that he never failed to 
■win “his share of the battle," yet whose success, by some 
fatality, invariably led to the discomfiture of his friends. 
The active partisan, whose element seemed to bo war, and 
who had buckled on a sword and ridden side by side with 
distinguished generals and fierce troopers at an age when 
most boys are flying a kite or trundling a hoop; who, 
failing employment on land, was fain to seek bloodshed 
and fighting at sea, embarking on the duties of an admiral 
with the same bold recklessness that had equally distin¬ 
guished him at the head of a column of iron-clad cavalry, 
or charging with a handful of Cavaliers in his shirt; and 
who, when the sea refused to offer him opportunities of 
distinction, as the land had long ago failed to give him 
scope for his ambition, could sit down contentedly in a 
peaceful capital, and occupy himself with the gentle 
resources of chemistry and painting. • 

His high aquiline features, according so well with a 
stature which, though light and sinewy, approached the 
gigantic, his broad, clear, restless eye, and his wide, 
massive brow, shaded as it was by a profusion of somewhat 
tangled hair, denoted the man of courage and action, the 
gallant spirit fhat knew no calculation of odds, the in¬ 
domitable heart* that acknowledged neither failure nor 
reverse. Sir Jacob had better have been talking to the 
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Prince about Jiis pike handles, for Rupert, like every real 
soldier, took a lively interest in them, as he had a thorough 
knowledge of details ; but in his heart the old man 
thought the young one somewhat hot-headed and 
inexperienced, so he would rather not enter upon a 
discussion in which he would feel tempted to disagree 
with his Sovereign’s nephew. He had seen him tried 
too, and he could not but acknowledge that ** thp lad,” as 
he called him, was ^rave and active, a zealous captain and 
a shrewd tactician, but he had one fault which elderly men 
are apt to consider unpardonable in their juniors, although 
it is a fault which improves every day—he was too young. 

So Prince Rupert stood musing all alone amongst that 
brilliant assemblage; gazing, in his mind’s eye, on many 
a scene of rout and confusion, many a fancied skiraiish and 
remembered victory ; the broken enemy, the maddened 
troopers striking right and left with the savage recklessness 
of fiends; the compact columns of the reserve sweeping up 
like some strong wave to complete the destruction which 
has been commenced by its predecessors ; the wild liuiTah 
of victory rising loud and stirring above the ringing 
pistol-shots, and the tramp of squadrons, and the groans of 
the fallen; the looso chargers with streaming reins, gallop¬ 
ing at random here and there ; the plumes, and scarfs, and 
glittering steel of the Cavaliers waving and flashing through 
the smoke ; all the fierce reveh'y and confusion of the 
battle he was picturing in his day-dream. Suddenly he 
started, and turned round to address one after his own 
heart, to greet him with the frank cordiality peculiar to 
men of the sword. Sir Ralph Hopton, maimed and 
disabled, scorched and scarred by the ^explosion of a 
powder-barrel at the Battle of Lansdowne, and only just 
CapUblo cf hcWiling on crutches to pay his respects to the 
King, stood close to the Prince’s elbow, and the dream of 
battle vanished, and the reality of warfare became more 
tangible as the two stanch, keen soldiers plunged into a 
deep and interesting discussion on the one absorbing 
interest of their lives. • 

And again Prince Rupert started, and 4l>e colour rose to 
his high broad forehead, and the eagle eye moved restlessly 
in its orbit. And to Sir Ralph’s question upon the new 
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cavalry formations lately introduced on the Continent, he 
returned an incoherent answer that hugely astonished 
the practical soldier ; for the Queen, with her bevy of 
ladies, was moving through the hall; and as she approached 
the spot where her husband’s nephew had stationed himself, 
one of the fair dames in attendance shot a glance at Prince 
Bupert that confused him far more than could have done a 
volley of small arms; and the beautifuj Duchess of Bich- 
mond passed on like some fairy vision, and BupeH was 
restless and uneasy for the rest of the night. 

Yes; if the King was surrounded by a band of high- 
minded and sincere noblemen, ready to risk life and fortune 
in his cause, the Queen, too, on her side, had provided 
herself with a body-guard of beauty, none the less stanch 
and uncompromising in the politics they espoused, that for 
push of pike and sweep of svrord-blade they used the more 
fatal weapons of grace and fascination with which they 
were familiar, dissolving alliances with the flatter of a fan, 
and scattering coalitions with the artillery of a glance. 
Merry Mrs. Kirke was there with her sparkling eyes and 
her dimpled smile, passing her jest, somewhat of the 
broadest, and laughing her laugh, somewhat of the loudest, 
with the daring freedom and conscious immunity of an 
acknowledged beauty. There, too, was lovely lady Isabella 
Thynne, whose dignity and grace, and sweet romantic 
charms, were said by the voice of scandal to have made an 
impression even on the true uxorious heart of Charles 
himself. That Henrietta felt no jealousy of this 
dangerous lady, no mistrust in her hold over the aflections 
of her floating husband, may be gathered fl'om the confi¬ 
dence with which she encouraged her about her person, and 
the opportunities of unreserved intercourse she afforded 
her with the King. Was the lively P^endii woman a 
stranger to this feminine feeling of jealousy ? or was she 
like Queen Guenever, who was willing to concede the 
liberty she exacted, and who, lenient 

To human frailty, oonstruad mild, 

Leaked upon Lancelot, and smiled? 

And there too, in her weeds for her gallant young 
husband, moved the graceful form of Kate, Lady 
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B’Aubigny, the young and interesting widow, who was 
weeping for the untimely fate of her chivalrous lord, yet 
whose wit^y sallies flashing occasionally through the gloom 
that overshadowed her, argued her not altogether inconsoh 
able, and who was lending an ear already, with something 
more than a mere courteous interest, to Hawley’s tender 
whispers and respectful adoration. 

And fair ** Mistress Watt ” stood by and seemed not to 
listen, and refrained, with congenial hypocrisy, from what 
she would have tenned the offence of “ spoiling sport.” 
Pretty Mistress Watt! who had often herself been indebted 
to such consideration on the part of others, and whose 
charming face and lively manners and matchless impudence 
had conferred upon her a station at Court and an influence 
amongst courtiers to which neither her birth nor her 
attainments would have entitled her had she simply 
been demure and virtuous, instead of charming and good- 
for-nothing. 

But of all intriguers of tho gentle sex—of all traitresses 
in love, friendship, and politics—who could compare with 
the soft, quiet, innocent-looking woman who no^v stood 
next the Queen, and to whom Henrietta confided the 
inmost counsels of her husband, as she did the dearest 
secrets of her own heart ? Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, 
with her dove-like eyes and her sweet angelic smile, was 
foi-med by nature to have deceived the very Serpent that 
tempted our mother Eve. ICow madly had ambitious 
Strafford loved that calm, fair face ! how had the harassed 
statesman, tho impeached and fallen minister, rested on 
the love she had professed for him, as a «olace for all his 
sorrows, a refuge from all his dangers. For her he toiled, for 
iie»he was aqi^itious, for her ho was long triumphant—and 
she betrayed him—first in love, then in politics ; betrayed 
him into the hands of his enemy, and transferred her 
affections to his destroyer. Wlio shall say that tho bitterest 
drop in his cup, deserted as he felt himself by his Sovereign, 
and deceived by his peers, was not pourqd into it by the 
band of the woman he had adored ? ^ , 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel * 

He nursed tho pinion that impelled me steel; 

And the some plumage that had warmed his nest, 

Now drank the life-drops from his bleeding breast 
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So she sacrificed him ruthlessly, and abandoned herself 
to the caresses of his enemy. And there was something 
about this woman that could subjugate even a busy 
Yoluptuaiy like one who combined in his own person 
the two most hardened of all characters—the professed 
politician and the confirmed sensualist. He was as 
devoted to her as his natural organization would allow 
of his being devoted to anything ; and when she had 
thoroughly won him and subjugated him, and he trusted 
her, why, she deceived him too. And so she followed out 
her career of treachery, disloyal as a wife, heartless as a 
mistress, and false as a fi'iend. Yet of all the ladies about 
the Court, the Countess of Carlisle had most infiuence with 
the Queen, was most conversant with her innermost 
thoughts, her secret intentions \ was the busiest weaver 
of that web of intrigues and dissimulation in which 
Henrietta, to do her justice, took as much delight as 
any Arachne of her sex. 

And all this glitter and pageantry, these beautiful 
women, these noble and distinguished men, passed before 
the eyes of Humphrey Bosvillo like a dream. Young as he 
was, scarcely a thrill of conscious pride shot through him to 
be recognised and kindly accosted by Prince Rupert as the 
daring soldier whoso value was readily and generously 
acknowledged by the frank and outspoken Prince. Not an 
inch higher did he hold his head, to be conscious that 
amongst all these heroes and warriors he was of them as 
well as with them ; that he, too, had a station and a name, 
and a chance of distinction that might raiso him to a level 
with the proudeU. Nay, when old Colepepper brought 
him up to the sacred circle of which Majesty itself formed 
the centre, and with a glow of good-natured griatificatiod on 
his scarred visage recalled him to the monarch’s memory, 
and Charles pleasantly reminded him of their last meeting 
at his simple bivouac, the day after Newbury, scarcely a 
flush of gratified vanity coloured the cheek of the young 
Cavalier. And no courtier of twenty years’ standing could 
have sustained with a more unmoved air the favouring 
notice of the King, and the still more confusing glances 
from the bevy of beauties that surrounded the Queen, and 
on whom Humphrey’s handsome exterior made no un- 
pleasing impression. 
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** Who is he?” whispered Mr. Hyde to Lady Carlisle, 
bending his stiff and somewhat pompous figure to approach 
that dame with the air of a finished gallant—an air the 
lettered and accomplished historian much affected with 
indifferent success—an air that somehow is less easily 
caught by the brotherhood of the pen than those of the 
sword. ** Who is he, this imperturbable young gentleman, 
who seems as little affected by his Majesty’s condescension 
as by the glances of your ladyship’s dazzling and star-like 
eyes? ” 

Lady Carlisle laughed under the skin, but she was civil 
and conciliatory to ^1. It was part of her system never to 
throw a chance away; so she professed her ignorance with 
a gracious sentence and a sweet smile, and such a glance 
from the eyes he had praised as sent Mr. Hyde away 
delighted, and convinced that he had made a conquest. 
Truly **tho wisest clerks arc not the wisest men.” 

And yet Humphrey had his dream too. Was he not 
young? and is it not the privilege of youth to lay up a 
store of disappointment for maturity ? His dream was of 
distinction truly, and of laurels to be gathered, and honours 
to be gained; but it was not selfish distinction; and the 
honours and the laurels were but to be flung at the feet of 
another. And then the dream was to have a happy con¬ 
clusion. Peace, and repose, and happiness he hardly dared 
to fancy, after he had done his duty and completed his task. 
A homo of Love, and Beauty, and Content; a pair of blue 
eyes that would always smile kijidly upon him—that would 
always make his heart leap, as it leaped to meet them now. 
A form that ho adored entrusted to his guardianship, sleep¬ 
ing and waking to watch over and care for, and cherish to 
»tli^ end. After that, a purer and holier, a more lasting but 
not more arSent love, in another and a better world. 

Dreams! dreams! Yet of all the dreamers that left 
Merton College that night—the scheming statesmen, the 
ambitious warriors, the intriguing courtiers—^perhaps 
Humphrey was the one whose vision most elevated his 
moral being; whose awakening, unlike {hat of the others, 
bitter as it must be, would leavei. him, tf *a sadder, at least 
a wiser and a better man. 



CHAPTER Xll 

“ N I G HT-H AW KB ” 

From time immemorial—long ere poetry had sung of bright¬ 
haired Endymion sleeping on the mountain bathed in the 
lustre of his Goddess-Love, or told how gentle Romeo 
sighed, and longing Juliet leaned and listened to his vows, 
the moon lias been the planet especially consecrated to the 
worship of lovers and lunatics. “ Arcades amho,** which is 
the greater insanity of the two ? To sit in a cell, a straw- 
crowned maniac, peopling the moonbeams as they stream 
in ilirough the grated windows witli visions of pomp and 
splendour and royalty, and all the picturesque pageantry of 
a madman’s brain ? or to wander at largo a harmless and 
pensive idiot, bareheaded, defiant of rheumatism, breathing 
sighs into the night-air, and identifying all the glories of the 
universe, the mellow beauty of earth, and the brilliant 
Infinite of heaven, with the image of a mere two-legged 
animal like himself, no whit loftier nor better than the rest 
of her kind, and exalted by the monomania of the worshipper 
alone into an idof, of which to his distempered fancy, the 
very stars of heaven do but glimmer in faint and envious 
rivalry ? ‘ 

Humphrey Bosville paced thoughtfully along the quiet 
streets; he marked not how the clear cold moonlight 
silvered the shafts and pinnacles of many a Gothic edifice, 
defining in bold relief the massive buttress and the stately 
tower, the deep 'embrasure of the arched and pointed 
window, the^ delicate tracery of the elaborate and florid 
scroll; shimmering over belfiy and chancel, and quivering 
as it lost itself amongst the dark foliage of the lofty elms 
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that nodded and whispered over all; or if he did turn his 
face ever and anon from the cold smooth pavement on which 
his eyes were bent, and draw a full breath of the fresh night 
air, and feast his sight upon the lustrous heaven ; it was 
but to relieve a heart overcharged with its late happiness; 
to recall in the beauty of nature the magic of that witching 
face which was fast becoming heaven and earth, and all 
besides, to him. • 

He was in the mood for which solitude is an absolute 
necessity, and yet which chance excitement or adventure 
can drive into the wildest extremes—^a mood in which the 
heart seems incapable of supporting the weight of its own 
happiness, and seeks relief even in tears fi’om the intensity 
of its bliss. Docs it not argue that the child of man is born 
to son-ow rather than joy, tlms to be forced to acknowledge 
that there is suffering in an excess of the latter—that poor 
weak human nature can but weep after all when it is best 
pleased ? But take comfort, such tears are not those which wo 
are too often called upon to shed ; and he has not lived in 
vain who has known what it is to w'cep for joy—ay, if it be 
but once in a lifetime ! 

Nevertheless, as honest lago says, or rather sings— 

A soldier’s a man, 

A life’s but a span, 

Why then let a soldier drink ! 

And the cavaliers, if they were “lads that loved the iiioon,” 
loved her not so much for the peaceful and poetic thoughts 
that she inspired, as for the assistance afforded by her light 
to those homeward-bound wassailcrs wh(^ had been vindi¬ 
cating their loyalty by drinking deeply to the King’s health 
j^nd to the detriment of their own. Ere Humphrey was 
half-way homo to his lodging he was arrested by the sounds 
of revelry and good fellowship issuing from the portals of a 
venerable edifice, where dwelt a grave and portly Church¬ 
man, now the courteous host of wild Lord Goring, and for 
whom that reckless guest professed an<} entertained the 
profoundest respect, because, to use his own words, “ the 
Doctor could drink like a trooper sand behave jliko a King, 
besides being a thorough master of his own profession, of 
which/’ quoth Goring, “ I do not pretend to be so good a 
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judge." His lordship was 67 en now at the height of his 
rcYelry, and was trilling forth in his rich sweet voicei 
unimpaired by all his vices, a jingling Cavalier melody, in 
the chorus of which the worthy Doctor’s deep bass 
predominated, and to which, preoccupied as he was, 
Humphrey could not refrain from stopping to listen :— 

Ho 1 fill me a flagon as deep as you please, 

Ho I pledge me the health that we quaff on our knees; 

And the knave who refuses to drink till ho fall, 

Why the hangman shall crop him—ears, lovo-loeks, and all. 
Then a halter we’ll string, 

And the rebel shall swing, 

For the gallants of England are up for the King 1 

Ho I saddle my horses as quick as you may. 

The sorrel, the black, and the white-footed bay; 

The troop shall be mustered, the trumpets shall peal, 

And the lloundheads shall taste of the Cavalier’s steel. 

For the little birds sing, 

There are hawks on the wing 
When the gallants of England are up for the King I 

Ho! fling me my beaver, and toss me the glove 
That but yesterday clung to the hand of my love, 

To bo bound on my crest—to be borne in the van. 

And the rebel that reaps it must fight like a man! 

For the sabre shall swing. 

And the head-pieces ring, 

When the gallants of England strike home for the King I 

Ho I crush me a cup to the queen of my heart; 

Hu 1 fill mo a brimmer, the last ere wo part; 

A health to Prince Bupertt Success and renown ! 

To the dogs with the Commons ! and up with the Crown. 

Then the stirrup-cup bring. 

Quaff it round in a ring! 

To your holscs! and ride to the death for the King! 

As they shouted the concluding verses a fi^irty of five or 
six riotous Cavaliers emerged arm-in-arm from the deep 
archway of the gate opposite to where Humphrey stood. 
They were whooping, laughing, and jesting; and although 
they had left their worthy entertainer staid and sober as 
became a Churchman, were themselves more than half 
drunk. Goring l^ad lighted a torch, and with mock gravity 
was brandfthing.it in the moonlight, as he said, to see 
what sort of night it was." Wild Tom Lunsford, leaning 
on his long sheathed rapier, which bent and swayed beneath 
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his weight, was ranting out some playhouse Yerses in praise of 
** Cynthia’s mellow light; ” and Black Will Scarthe, the 
fiercest of partisans and most savage of condottieri, was 
rocking himself to and &o against the wall, muttering fear¬ 
ful imprecations and vowing a deathless vengeance on some 
person or persons unknown, mingled with expressions of 
fervent admiration and undying regard for young Lord 
Francis Villiers, ^om by some strange perversion of his 
drunken brain he persisted in addressing as Prince Bupert, 
and clothing in the attributes and endowments of that 
distinguished leader. Lord Francis laughed till his sides 
ached. 

** Take him away, George,” said the young nobleman to 
Goring, “or he will be the death of me. Why, Will!— 
Black Will!—dost not know thy friends from thy foes, 
man ? Here bo I, thy sworn comrade and companion for 
these three hours past, and thou canst mistake me for the 
Prince Palatine ; he who would have tried thee at Edgehill 
for cowardice and hanged tlicc at Lansdowne for plunder. 
For shame, man, for shame ! ” 

Black Will scowled fearfully, and his right hand closed 
involuntarily on the hilt of his rapier; but drunk as he was, 
ho knew he must pay the penalty of associating with his 
betters, and submit if necessary to be their butt. So, 
although ho winced and ground his teeth, he ventured on 
no open demonstrations of resentment, even when Goring 
aimed anotlicr shaft at him tipped with the venom of truth, 
and bid him remember the woman v/liose ear-rings he tore 
fi:om her head in the Low Countries. 

“ ’Fore George, Will, thou hadst a nflrrow escape that 
time of the riding school and the strappado! Had she 
^ofie with hewomplaint to Monk instead of me, thou hadst 
been sped—^he would have hanged thee to the nearest tree; 
and had she been a likely wench, Will, even I must have 
seen justice done, and the halberds up. But she was a 
swarthy quean, black-browed and ill-favoured as Will him¬ 
self, my lads I So we buckled to, and •the Stadtholder’s 
drunken chaplain married them; and she followed the army 
as Dame Scarthe, and Will had the ear-rings for a marriage 
portion, and he never got rid of her till we lost all our 
baggage at Breda; and she kicked Will out and took the 
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command of the enemy’s * woman troop.’ Egad, she was 
the veriest Tartar of them all! And thou west not over 
sorry to be free once more, Will, for i’faith she was thy 
master! ” 

At least, General, she was never thy mistress,” 
answered Will, with a sneer and a savage scowl; ‘‘and 
that is more than can be boasted of many a daintier dame 
that rode a pillion in the rear of our troop. But enough 
said, my masters. Look you here—a sail, a sail! ” And 
Black Will as he spoke staggered to his legs, and pointed 
to a white dress flitting rapidly away in the distance, 
accompanied by the tall dark figure of a man ; and signing 
to his companions to follow him, proceeded rapidly in chase, 
though with wavering and uncertain steps. 

“ Let them go,” said Lord Francis, in whom, drank or 
sober, the instincts of a gentleman predonynaied. “ ’Tis a 
lady from the Court or an honest citizen’s wife at the least. 
If thou layest a hand on her, Will, I will cudgel the soul 
out of thee, by all the gods of love and war! ” 

“ After midnight, my lord,” laughed out Tom Limsford, 
recently returned from his imjmsonment amongst the 
Puritans, and mad with delight to find himself once more 
surrounded by congenial spirits, wicked and reckless as his 
own, “ after midnight every sail’s a prize! Black Will has 
not been on the Spanish Main for notliing, and he knows 
buccaneer’s law better than his prayers. Down mth the 
bunting! up with the hatches I —share and share alike, and 
no quarter! ” 

“ Then here goes to be first aboard the prize! ” exclaimed 
Goring, limping miinbly along despite his lameness, and 
waiving the rest on as he was used to waive his troopers 
forward in a charge, with shout and jeer^and strange^ 
quaint, fearful oaths. The other Cavaliers whooped and 
laughed in the spirit of the jest, pushing and bantering each 
other as they hurried on in fhll pursuit of the rapidly 
retreating chase, making such way, notwithstanding reeling 
steps and singing brains, as promised soon to bring them 
alongside. , 

Meantime', pale and sick, her little heart beating fast 
against the arm of her protector, her knees knocking 
together, and her limbs failing at her need, the frightened 
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woman, no other than our old acquaintance Faith, tripped 
rapidly on. She was returning from her nightly duties 
with her mistress to her own lodging in another street, and 
escorted by her faithful cavalier, the imperturbable 
Dymocke, had enjoyed and perhaps prolonged her moon¬ 
light walk to an unjustifiable extent. A moment ago she 
had been expatiating to her admirer on the beauties of 
Oxford, and the bewitching delights of a town; now she 
would have given all she possessed to he safe back at quiet 
Boughton, or anywhere else in the world out of hearing of 
those alarming footsteps! Like the hare closely pursued 
by the noisy pack, her heart sank within her, and her 
natural impulse was to sit down in despair and give in. 
The poor girl said as much as she clung closer and closer 
to the tall spare form against which she leaned. 

Dymocke was stanch to the backbone. “Don’t ye 
leave go of my belt,” said he, grasping a goodly oak cudgel, 
the only weapon he had with him, in his brown bony hand, 
and preparing, with his usual grave demeanour, for a tough 
resistance. “ Keep you behind me, my lass: and if it’s 
wild Lord Goring himself, or the devil, whose servant he is, 
I’ll ring twelve o’clock on his pate if he offers to lay a 
finger on you. Only don’t ye leave go of my belt.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when the fore¬ 
most of their pursuers came alongside. 

“ By your leave, kind madam,” said a soft sweet voice, 
in the gentle accents of a courtier, while a white hand, 
adorned with a rich lace rufUe, unceremoniously lifted the 
veil which covered Faith’s drooping head ; and a perfumed 
moustache and good-looking face, somc\vhat flushed with 
wine, approached closely to her own, with the evident 
puj^ose of stealing a kiss. Dymocke’s cudgel was aloft in 
^an instant, WR ere it could come down, Goring’s quick eye 
bad caught the movement, and his ready hand seized the 
uplifted wrist, and grappling with Faith’s defender, he 
sought to trip him up with one c 
which give the initiated such 
conflict. The nobleman had, 
match. Dymocke’s tall, wiry pprson Vds teughened by 
constant exercise into the consistency of steel; and while 
his length of limb gave him every facility for performing all 


[ those tricks of wrestling 
advantage in a personal 
however, met with his 
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feats of skill and agility, his extraordinary coolness of 
temper enabled him to detect the slightest weakness on the 
part of his adversary, and make ready use of it for his own 
benefit. 

They had scarcely closed ere Goring measured his length 
upon the pavement; and though he regained his feet in an 
instant, that instant had sufficed to place Dymocke, with 
the uplifted cudgel, once more upon his ^ard. 

Goring’s smile was not pleasant to look upon as his 
right hand stole towards his sword. In another moment 
tlic wicked blade was flashing in the moonlight, winding 
under the guard of honest Dymocke’s cudgel with quick 
glittering passes, all athirst for blood ; at the same time a 
blow from Tom Lunsford’s sheathed sword on the back of 
the serving-man’s head somewhat stunned him; while 
Black Will Scarthe, winding his arm round poor Faith’s 
waist, strove to detach her by main force from her protector, 
to whose person she clung with a tenacity that much 
impeded his efforts for their mutual defence. The other 
Cavaliers stood around, laughing and shouting, and laying 
wagers on the event of the skirmish. 

“Fair play I’’ cried Lord Francis; “two to one is no 
even match. Give the knave a sword, some one; or do you. 
Goring, borrow my riding-wand! ” 

“Hand us over the wench,’’exclaimed another; “she 
does but hamper her man: and cold steel is an ugly 
neighbour for bodice and pinners.’’ 

“Take her away from Black Will,” laughed a third. 
“ Look how she trembles, like a dove in the clutch of a 
night-hawk.” 

“ A rescue! aVescue! ” shouted a fourth: “ here comes 
a heron for the hawk. ’Ware beak and talons, general, 
this is one of your high-flyers, and he’ll iiwar his pffclf 
before he has done with you. I’ll warrant him! ” 

Even as he spoke, Humphrey Bosville, who in the out¬ 
raged couple had recognised his own and Mistress Allonby’s 
attendant, strode up, pale and breathless, his blood boiling 
with indignation,o and all the soft feelings that had so lately 
pervaded hi| being turned to fierce and ungovernable wrath. 
Tearing away a good yard of Flanders lace as he seized him 
by the collar, with one turn of his wrist he put Black Will 
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down on his back in the kennel as if he had been shot. 
Giving Lnnsford at the same time the benefit of a push 
from his muscular shoulder that sent the tipsy, laughing 
Cavalier staggering into the middle of the street, he 
confronted Goring with scowling brows and flashing eyes, 
and bade him put up his sword for shame, drawn as it was 
against an unarmed man. 

“ I claim the qu^jrrel for myself, my lord,” he exclaimed, 
“whatever it may be. This man is my servant, this 
damsel belongs to the household of Sir Giles Allonby. 
Gentlemen, I take you all to witness! Lord Goring has 
put an affront on me that I am compelled to resent.” 

With these words, he stepped quietly up to the 
astonished nobleman, who had now sheailicd liis rapier, and 
was listening to him with his usual air of amused nnn- 
cJialancef and drawing his glove from his left hand, smote 
Goring gently with it across the cheek; then, erect and 
defiant, stood with his hand upon the guard of his sword, 
as if ready to draw and encounter the violence he had 
provoked. 

“ Gentlemen, dear gentlemen! for the love of Heaven I ” 
pleaded poor Faith, now fairly frightened into tears. “ Oh, 
Captain Bosville, I entreat you, sir. Tlie gentleman meant 
no harm. It was an accident; nothing but an accident 
from beginning to end! ” 

Faith was siifliciontly a woman to feel very uncomfortable 
when fairly engaged in a broil, however ready slie might bo 
to enter upon its commencement; and although she little 
thought to what ulterior disturbances the admiration she 
had excited might lead, her intuitive tact told lier that 
there was danger in the Captain’s flttshed brow, and 
mischief in Goring’s pale, smiling face. 

^ fie kept llil> temper beautifully: he always kept his 
temper when he was really angiy, that bold, bad man. 
Saving that his cheek was a shade paler, while the well- 
known smile deepened into furrows round his mouth, and 
that he caressed his sleek moustache with one white hand, 
even his old associate, Tom Lunsford, could not have told 
that aught had occurred to ruffle the geneMtl’a equanimity, 
or that there was murd&t' lurking beneath tlm passionless 
exterior. 
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** This is no case for chance medley, Captain Bosville! " 
he remarked, in quiet and studiedly polite tones; **no 
offence that can bo wiped out in a couple of passes, with a 
buff-coat on for defence, and perhaps a scratch of the arm 
for satisfaction. Are you aware that a file of musketeers 
and ten yards of sward is the punishment for mutiny in the 
Eoyal army? Are you aware that you have struck your 
superior officer ? ” 

“ I am aware that I have been insulted by a gentleman, 
and resented it as becomes a Cavalier,” was the bold and 
unhesitating reply. Such an answer was a conclusive 
argument in the days of which we write. Fairfax, 
Cromwell, Monk, some few of the Parliamentary generals, 
might have deemed their position excluded them ffom the 
duty of causelessly hazarding their lives on a point of 
honour: but perhaps there was hardly an officer of the 
Royal army who would not have felt, like Goring, that in a 
case of private brawd it was incumbent on him to waive all 
considerations of relative rank and militai'y discipline; to 
take and give that in*ational and after all inconclusive 
satisfaction which the ordeal by battle affords. 

And yet there are many arguments to be urged by the 
advocates of duelling, which, in an imperfect state of society, 
it is difficult to refute. The practice has come down to us 
from the days of chivalry, when, in the absence of wholesome 
legal restraint, of an irresponsible tribunal to which to 
appeal, the God of battles was called upon to arbitrate 
between man and man, to vindicate the oppressed in the 
person of a champion, and to teach the oppressor, though 
backed by scores^f warriors sheathed in steel, that his own 
good sword and his own right hand alone could avail him 
in his quarrel. The combat, d Vouirance^ was in tl^^se 
days the representative of justice and the Taws. It was 
never disputed that, upon the same principle by which 
nations were justified in going to war to protect their 
honour or their rights, private individuals might avenge 
their insults and jedress their wrongs. Shriven by priest, 
and armed by squire, the champion rode into the lists, 
strong in hk. ovm'rectitude and the justice of his cause. 
He had no morbid fear of bloodshed, no shrinking horror of 
death as the wor9t evil that can befall that compound of 
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body and soul which we call man. If he had less reason 
than his descendant of the present day, he had more faith: 
which is the nobler quality of the two ? The former can 
scarcely compute time, the latter boldly grasps eternity. So 
he clasped his yisor down, and laid his lance in rest, and 
the marshal of the lists bid him good speed with the solemn 
adjuration, “ God defend the right.” But now wo have the 
law to redress our wrongs, and public opinion to avenge our 
insults. Well, if it were really so. If there were not many 
a mortal stab aimed at the defenceless, of which no legal 
tribunal can take cognizance, many a .deep and lasting 
injury indicted, for which public opinion oders neither salve 
nor compensation, wounds dealt with a poisoned weapon, 
which spread and throb and fester, and of which the world 
and its laws take neither notice nor account. Where is the 
ordeal by battle, then? “Why,” we are tempted to exclaim 
in our agony, “why can we not have it out, man to man, 
as Nature’s first law, the law of self-defence, would seem to 
prompt? ” Policy, expediency, a high state of civilization, 
the inadequacy of the redress, the chances of the condict, 
all these are empty terms, signifying nothing ; they do not 
in the least affect the combative impulse inherent in man. 
There is but one good reason, and that a conclusive one. 
If God hath said, “ thou shalt not kill,” we must beware 
how we presume to interpret His command to suit wur own 
views. The question hecomes one, not of morality^ but 
religion; not of policy, but salvation. Hard is the struggle, 
bitter is the victory. God help him who has to encounter 
the one and win the other. And God will help him who 
makes His law the standard of his actions #nd the guide of 
his own rebellious heart. 

^ ‘^aWell crowed ! ” remarked Goring aside to Lunsford, by 
no means displeased to find his antagonist thus disposed 
for combat, and involuntarily owning that respect for courage 
which is felt and acknowledged by every brave man, and 
that Goring was brave as his sword none will be found to 
deny. “Well crowed, indeed,” he repealed. “Captain 
Bosville, I should be sorry to baulk you: Sir Thomas 
Lunsford has the length of my weapon; lie *fodges over 
against the tall old gates yonder. By the* way, there is an 
absurd order about duelling, which will oblige us to go a 
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mile or so outside the town. I told Crispe how it would bo 
if he took the liberty of running Fred Aunion through the 
body within the precincts. ’Gad, the King would have 
shot him if we could have done without our asefiil * Nick.* 
We must not fall into the same trap, Captain Bosville. 
Tom Lunsford shall inform your friend of the place, and 
for time, suppose we say to-morrow morning, or rather this 
morning at daybreak. Fair damsel, I kiss your hands ” (to 
Faith, who was hovering white and trembling on the skhts 
of the conversation); “ Captain Bosville, my service to you. 
Tom, I shall run him through tho brisket as sure as he 
wears boots ” (aside to his friend); and with a courtly bow 
of his plumed hat, and a pleasant laugh. Goring strode off 
on tho arm of Sir Thomas Lunsford, leaving Humphrey 
standing, as it were, transfixed at the extraordinary coolness 
and carelessness of his formidable antagonist. 

Whilst they proceed to the lodgings alluded to, opposite 
the great gates, there to discuss their future measures over 
a posset of burnt sack and a pipe of true Virginian tobacco, 
we will accompany Bosville to the apartment of his comrade, 
Effingham, on whose assistance he seemed instinctively 
to rely, and to whose friendshii) in any matter of real 
danger or difficulty he had never trusted in vain. Late as 
was the hour, Effingham had not yet returned to his lodging, 
and it was with a feeling of impatience and annoyance 
which none but those who have been similarly situated can 
appreciate, that Humphrey sat him down on a hard high- 
backed chair to beguile the moments till his host’s arrival 
with a di-y discourse on cavalry tactics, the only literature 
the soldier’s quarters afforded, and his own pleasant reflec¬ 
tions on the scrape into which his chivalry had led him, 
and the dangerous enemy he had provoked, j^atter sufficient- 
for grave cogitation, yet through it all there ran a golden 
thread of dreamy contentment, in the thought of Maiy’s 
approval and Mary’s fair bewitching face. 



CHAPTER XIII 

“ FOR conscience’ SAKE ” 

And where was George Effiogham? The man of the sword, 
the upholder of tyranny, iho confirmed malignant, an officer 
in the very army of Belial, a lost sheep, a brand deserving 
of the buniing, a sinner in the last extremity of reprobation, 
for whom there was neither hope nor pity ? Where had he 
spent his evening, that strange, dark, enthusiastic man? 
Let us follow his footsteps after he bade Humphrey fare¬ 
well, when the latter was on his way to Merton College, 
and discover what startling scenes, what contrasts of life, 
and morals, and manners, and even men, loyal Oxford can 
afford. 

With a stealthier step than usual, and many a backward 
glance, strangely at variance with his wonted bold, frank 
bearing, Effingham strode swiftly along the most un¬ 
frequented streets and narrowest lanes of the fair old 
town, nor did he slacken his pare or stop to acknowledge 
the greeting of friend or comrade, till he found himself in 
front of a low, dismal habitation, adorned with a heavy 
^waing porch, rgid a door ominously clamped and fastened 
with iron. Descending three very dirty steps, he pushed 
open the door, which gave way at once, and entered a small 
dingy apartment, to which a bare counter and a pair of 
rusty scales alone seemed to affix the character of a shop. 
An ill-favoured woman presided over the former, and to Effing¬ 
ham’s mysterious inquiry, “Are the childyon gathered?’* 
returned the equally mysterious rdply, “.Evei> so, thou 
sojourner by the way, and there is water even in Zin for 
the children of the congregation ! ” This appeared a suffi- 
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cient reason for the Cavalier officer to proceed, so passing 
through the shop he traversed another door of equal strength 
and thickness, and descending a winding flight of steps, 
found himself in a roomy vault or cellar, supported upon 
strong massive arches, and lighted by the gloomy flicker of 
a few scattered torches, fixed at intervals in the damp 
reeking walls. 

The vault was full, nay, crowded to the very steps, down 
which the Cavalier made his way; and though the contrast 
afforded by his gay habiliments with the sombre garb of 
those around him was sufficiently striking to excite remark, 
his arrival seemed to provoke no more attention than a 
momentary stir, and, as it were, a buzz of approbation 
amongst the assemblage. 

They were no weak enthusiasts, no empty fanatics, no 
vacillating casuists, those men of iron gathered together 
in that dark vault, and now absorbed in prayer. 'Tis a 
strange compound, that Anglo-Saxon constitution, of which 
a dogged tenacity, an unconquerable fixedness of purpose, 
constitutes so essential an element. In all relations of life, 
in all climes, under all circumstances, in war, trade, art, or 
mechanics, it wrests for itself the premium of success, and 
even religion, which softens the human character as it 
exalts the intellectual and diviner part of man, which 
tempers the wayward will and subdues the mutinous heart, 
fusing the moral being into one harmonious whole, doth 
not totally eradicate that unbending fixedness of purpose to 
which, under Providence, it owes its present purity, and the 
veneration with which it is upheld by our determined 
countrymen. » 

The flaring torches reddened many a bold and thoughtful 
brow amongst those who now turned to ^can £ffingh4iq.i, 
with an eager yet satisfied gaze. As his foot reached the 
lowest step his hand rested on the shoulder of one whose 
quiet smile, as he assisted the Cavalier’s slight stumble, 
and whose Scriptural admonition to ** take heed lest he 
fall,” were characteristic of the confidence and self- 
dependency of his party, a confidence based upon things 
not of this world, a self-dependence peculiar to those who 
are persuaded that ** God is on their side.” 

He was a low square-built man, with wide shoulders and 
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deep chest, all the appearance of physical strength, without 
which solid foundation the finest moral structure is too apt 
to crumble to the ground. His wide forehead, prominent 
about the temples, from which the thin iron grey hair 
receded daily more and more, denoted that ideal organiza¬ 
tion which can deriye from belief as full a satisfaction as 
coarser natures can from knowledge^ whilst tho broad cheek 
and firm wide ja\^ could only belong to one whoso un¬ 
conquerable resolution would prompt him to suiFer for the 
Right, ay, eyen unto death, without yielding a bair’s- 
breadth of his tenets, or giving way an inch in his argument. 
His deep-set eyes of light grey, shaded beneath a pair of 
bushy eyebrows, glittered in the torchlight with a ray of 
enthusiasm such as those alone experience who live more 
in the inner than the outer life, and his smile as lie greeted 
Effingham was calm, and even melancholy, as that of one 
who had done with the empty vanities of the world, but 
paid his tribute to its courtesies, as one who rendered, 
though somewhat ginidgingly, “unto Coesar tho things 
which were CoDsar’s.” 

He was dressed in a suit of the darkest hues, and simplest 
cut, with high riding-boots drawn midway up the leg; his 
narrow baud was of the plainest and coarsest linen, and he 
wore neither lace neckerchief nor ruffles, nor any such 
vanities, to relievo the sameness of his attire. A strong 
buff belt, however, about his waist contained a pair of 
serviceable pistols, and a long straight cut-and-thrust sword 
completed tho equipment of one who was never unwilling to 
carry out the promptings of the spirit with the arm of the 
fiesh. A black skull-cap sat close rou’ad his head, the 
closer that, in accordance with an inhuman decree of the 
«Stcir Chamber^,, he had lost both his ears, and the con¬ 
temptuous epithets applied to his party by the Cavaliers 
bore with him a cruelly-appropriate signification. It was 
an ignoble punishment, and yet wlio can withhold admira¬ 
tion from tho Spartan constancy of the martyr ? A shouting 
populace,ready as the “many-headed monster thing “ ever 
is, to heap obloquy and insult on those delivered over to its 
tender mercies, are pelting with rotten eggs and dead cats, 
and other filthy missiles, the helpless sufferer who has been 
subjected to the pillory for his political opinions. Hoes it 
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exact no resolntiou, no couBtancy, none of that British 
quality for which we have no other word than pluckf to 
sustain the jeers, the violence, the aggravated insults of a 
mob ? Yet the victim never quails nor winces. Erect and 
defiant he faces them all, and faces them the more creditably 
that his position is, to say the least of it, ridiculous as well 
as painful. So the officers of justice release him from the 
pillory, to usher him up a flight of steps on to a wooden 
stage, where stands a brazier, a table with a volume lying 
thereon, and an ominous-looking figure in a mask, armed 
with a long knife. Here must he recant his heresies, bum 
with his own hands the book he has written to support 
them, or sustain the full amoimt of punishment awarded for 
his misdemeanour by the collective wisdom of Church and 
State. Again the light gleams from his eye, the inner light 
that in the infancy of faith, illumined the face of Stephen 
“ as it had been the face of an angel.” Again the head is 
reared erect, and a proud refusal hurled in the very teeth of 
judges and executioner. What though the quivering hand 
must be branded, and the cruel red-hot iron seethe and 
scorch into the hissing flesh? Not a groan escapes the 
martyr, and he raises the mutilated member as a testimony 
ill the face of earth and heaven. But the penalty is not 
yet exacted—the sickening ceremony not yet over; merciless 
as the Red Man’s tomahawk, the bright steel flashes round 
his head. The red blood flows free and fast, and a punish¬ 
ment degrading but for tlie offence of which it is the award, 
concludes, amidst the sliudders and disgust of the spectators, 
moved from their previous brutality by the courage and 
constancy of the /ietermined sufferer. 

Such an ordeal had Effingham’s neighbour but lately 
undergone. Who shall say that forgivenessjbr his enemiesi. 
formed one of the petitions he seemed so fervently and 
abstractedly to offer up? 

He was a specimen of the highest order of those 
enthusiasts who, under the progressive denominations of 
Independents, Brpwnists, and Fifth-Monarchy Men, deluged 
England with blood for conscience* sake, and eventually by 
their fanaticism 'effected the Restoration of that very 
dynasty which they deemed synonymous with Antichrist 
and sin. 
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All fanatics, however, were not necessary martyrs, nor 
indeed by any means willing to become so. Another step 
as he shifted his position brought Effingham in contact with 
a worthy of a far different calibre, and one whose outward 
demeanour as it savoured of tho extreme of sanctity, was 
but little in character, to use his own favourite expression, 
with the carnal self-seeking of the inner man." He was a 
fat, unctuous-looking personage, with a broad Hat face, to 
which the lank shining hair was plastered with grave preci¬ 
sion, and on the surface of which a stereotyped expression of 
hypocritical gravity accorded ill with the humorous twinkle 
of the eye and the sensual curve of the thick full lip. Though 
his garments were of the darkest colour and tho plainest 
workmanship, they fitted closely round a plump well-fed 
figure such as argued no mean appreciation of the good things 
of this world; and while, in accordance with the exigencies 
of the times, he wore a long straight sword in his belt, the 
weapon was dull' and badly cleaned ; and balanced on the 
other side by a huge clasped Bible, hung wth no small 
amount of ostentation, and continually rcfen’cd to on the 
most trivial occasions by the w'earer. 

Sanctimonious in his demeanour, ^Testing the u'ords of 
Scripture to the meanest and most practical affairs of daily 
life, his religion was but a cloak of convenience and affecta¬ 
tion, under which a course of self-indulgence could be 
carried on with the greater security and satisfaction. A 
man of peace by profession, his calling absolved him from 
the dangers of bearing arms in tho civil w'ar; a man of 
God, as he impiously termed himself, his assumed sanctity 
forbade suspicion and remark. One of tho elect in his own 
estimation, he could indulge his sensual vices unchecked, 
and, as he strove to persuade himself, unpunished; and 
lastly, though'but an atom in his own proper person, as a 
component part of that mighty body which was then 
shaking England to her very foundations, he enjoyed a 
sense of power and self-aggrandisement inexpressibly dear 
to the aspiring vanity of a selfish and ignoble nature. 

Such were the extreme types of the Puritan party, and 
of every shade and grade between the two—^from the high 
devoted martyr to the base and cowardly hypocrite—was 
that powerful faction constituted which overturned the 
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dynasty of the Stuarts, which recruited Cromwell’s Iron¬ 
sides, and sent its dogged representatives to the Bump 
Parliament, which raised the son of a Lincolnshire grazier 
to the throne of Britain, and then, bursting asunder like 
a shell from its own intomal violence, after fulfilling its 
deadly mission, and shedding rivers of the best and noblest 
blood in England, recalled the son of tho very sovereign 
whose liead it had taken on the block, end handed over the 
country wliose liberties it had saved to the maladministra¬ 
tion of a good-natured profligate, wlio inherited not one of 
the high and generous qualities that had cost his misguided 
father life and crown. 

Effingham’s entrance, wo have said, caused a momentary 
stir and excitement amongst the congregation, but it soon 
relapsed into the deep and mystical silence which had per¬ 
vaded it before his arrival. To all appearance the members 
wore absorbed in inward prayer, and an occasional sigh or 
broken interjection of more than common vehemence 
denoted the strength and fervency of their devotions. 
There were no women present, and the general aspect of 
the men was stern, preoccupied, and forbidding; yet the 
Cavalier olTicer could not but remark that a feeling of deep 
though unexpressed satisfaction pervaded every coimte- 
nanco when a loud sonorous cough and the rustling of a 
Bible’s leaves heralded the principal event of the meeting 
—a discourse upon those topics of religion and politics 
which, when mingled together, afford such stimulating food 
to the appetites of those who hunger for excitement as for 
their daily bread. How strange it is, how suggestive of 
man’s fallen state, how disheartening, how humiliating, to 
reflect that meek-eyed Religion—she whose “ ways arc 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace ”—should, 
so often have been perverted to excuse tho worst and 
fiercest passions of our nature, should have been made the 
mask of vice and the cloak of cruelty, should have been so 
disguised as to lead her votaries to the commission of 
nearly every crime that can most degrade and brutalize a 
man ! A few of Ihe oldest and gravest of the assemblage 
now cleared a'space arouijd a high-backed chair which had 
hitherto stood unoccupied, and a pale thin man, on whose 
brow the sweat stood in large drops, and whose attenuated 
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features seemed wasted with the inner workings of the 
spirit, whilst his glittering eye assumed a wild gleam not 
far removed from insanity, mounted this temporary pulpit 
and looked proudly around him with the commanding air 
of an orator who is sure of his own powers and the favour¬ 
able attention of his audience. The light from a neighbour¬ 
ing torch gleamed upon Cnryl’s liigh pale forehead, and 
brought into bold ftelief the intellectual cast of his head and 
face, and the contour of his spare nervous figure, while the 
deep cavernous eyes flashed out from their recesses with a 
brilliancy that had in it something more than human. 
Careless, almost squalid in his attire, no weapon of fleshly 
warfare glittered by his side; but those white trembling 
fingers clasped the holy book with an energy and a grasp 
that seemed to say, “ this is my sword and my shield, my 
lielmet and my breastplate, the weapon with which I can 
smite or heal, can destroy or save, can confound an army 
or hurl a sovereign from his throuo; ” and while ho turned 
over its leaves with rapid and nervous eagerness, a deep 
“hum” of satisfaction and approval resounded from the 
grim, stern, defiant casuists that constituted his audience. 

For a minute or so ho stood erect, his ej^es closed, his 
lips set tight, but the muscles of liis face twitching and 
working with the strength of his emotions, as he wrapped 
his soul in the garment of silent and enthusiastic prayer ; 
then swooping from his high-wrought pitch and pouncing 
as it were on a text from the holy volume which quivered 
in his hand, he plunged at once into such a discourse as 
suited his own excited and transcendental imagination no 
less than the fierce and dogmatic appetites of his congre¬ 
gation. 

► • “ My brethren,” he began in a low and tremulous voice, 
which gradually as ho warmed with his subject rose into 
loud sonorous tones, clear and commanding as a trumpet- 
peal, “my famished brethren, hungering and thirsting 
after the truth, whom the minister of the Word must 
nourish,^ as the pelican in the wilderness nourisheth her 
brood with the life-blood of her own devoted breast. My 
brethren, who look to me for bread j^s the children of 
Israel looked to Moses in the days of their wanderings, 
when manna fell from heaven plenteous as the night-dews 
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and * man did eat angels’ food/ who cry to me with parched 
lips and fainting souls for water even as the people of God 
cried to their leader on the arid plains of Rephidim, and 
chid him to his face for that there was no water and they 
must die—what would ye here with me ? Am I Moses, to 
stand between you and the Lord? Is this place Sin, 
between Elim and Sinai, that the dews from heaven should 
fall upon it as bread, white, like coriander seed, with a 
pleasant taste as that of wafers and wild honey ? Is there 
hero a rock like lloreb from whence should flow living 
waters that ye might drink and be satisfled, and depart 
rejoicing on your way ? I trow not. Even as the defile¬ 
ment of Sodom, so is the defilement of Oxford; even as 
the punishment of Gomorrah, so shall be the fate of this 
accursed town ! Peradventuro there may be ten righteous 
men in the city, yet it may be that to-day the city shall 
not be saved for ten righteous men’s sake. And now again, 
what would ye here with mo? Silver and gold have I 
none, yet such as I have will I freely bestow upon you.” 
He paused, wiped his brow, opened the Bible as if at 
random, yet a close observer miglit have remarked there 
was a leaf turned backward to mark tho page, and hurried 
on. “ ‘ I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod, and him 
that holdeth the sceptre from Ashkelon, and I will turn 
mine hand against Ekron, and the remnant of the Philis¬ 
tines shall perish.’ It is not Caryl, my brethren, who 
speaks to you now—poor persecuted Caryl, scoffed at and 
reviled by Malignants, beaten with stripes, outraged by 
men of blood, and brought here into Oxford manacled and 
guarded, with hi^ feet tied under a horse’s belly. No; 
Caryl’s voice is weak and small, his frame is feeble, and 
his spirit faint, but this is the voice of prophecy, loud 
the shouts of an army, clear as the trumpet-peal in the 
day of battle—a prophecy that shall not fail tho children 
at their need, a prophecy that is even now working out its 
own fulfilment, a prophecy that shall avenge us of our 
enemies and put to shame them that dospitefully use us 
and persecute us.' Who is the inhabitant of Ashdod, who 
is he that holdeth tho geeptre in Ashkelon ? Hath not 
Ekron deserved phnishment, and shall the Philistines not 
perish like the very dogs by tho wayside ? Hearken unto 
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me, and I will expound to you the interpretation thereof; 
ask your own hearts and they shall respond, even as the 
strings of a lute respond to the skilful fingers of the player. 
The inhabitant of Ashdod is he that cometh from afar to 
despoil the children of the congregation, to defile the holy 
places with his horses’ hoofs, to work out his appointed 
portion of wickedness here, and receive his reward from 
the master whom he serves hereafter. ^V’ho is the bitterest 
enemy of the chosen people? Wlio is the merciless wolf 
that ravens round the sheepfolds in the wilderness to rend 
the lamb from the shepherd and lap the warm blood of the 
innocent ? Who is he that rideth upon horses through the 
slaughter, and haltcth to drink strong drink, and ravisheth 
the poor and the fatherless ? whose flesh shall be torn by 
eagles in the day of battle, and his proud head laid low in 
the dust beneath the heel of his enemies ? I wot ye know 
him well, the man of v/ar from his youth upward, the spawn 
of her of Bohemia, whoso words, like Jezebers, are ever, 

‘ Take, take !—slay, slay ! ’ and whose latter end shall be 
even as the latter end of Ahab’s godless queen. Ye have 
seen him in his power and the pride of his might. Ye 
have fronted him, armed with the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon; ye have turned him back, though he came on at 
the head of his men of war like the whirlwind that sweeps 
everything before it save the rampart whose h.andations 
are in the living rock; and ye have seen the weapons of 
Satan shivered upon the panoply of Truth. BuL ye shall 
see mightier works than these ; ye shall see vengeance for 
the anointed, and the inhabitant of Ashdod cut off, and the 
wicked Rupert stretched like Sisera upon the earth, and 
his horses and his horsemen scattered like chaff before 
tjje wind in the triumph of the children of the congrega- 
' tion.” * 

A deep hum of applause here greeted the preacher, whose 
argumentvm ad }iorninem met with the usual success of such 
appeals in popular assemblies. Many an eye was turned 
with looks of mingled triumph and curiosity on Effingham, 
whose interest, although externally he appeared unmoved, 
was powerfully awakened, and whose whole attention was 
riveted on Caryl as he resumed his discdursc. * 

** And what of him that holdeth the sceptre in Ashkelon? 
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Shall ho escape the xengeance of the pursuer, and yet 
abuse the trust that hath been confided to him by God and 
man ? Shall he break the strong fence of the vineyard, 
and trample down the vines and the wild grapes, and shall 
not the thorns rend his garments and pierce his feet, and 
justice overtake him, and his inheritance pass from him 
and know him no more ? Hath not London been visited 
by the pestilence that walkcth at noonday ?—and is not 
Oxford like the scorpion’s nest, which nourisheth only evil, 
and calleth aloud to bo purged and cleansed from its 
iniquity by the hand of the avenger of blood, who maketh 
no long tarrying? He who hath ruled over Ashkelon 
should have swayed a righteous sceptre, and done justice 
between man and man, leaving to Nabotli his vineyard and 
to the poor his ewe lamb; but a hand hath held the scales, 
and the man Charles hath been found wanting. An eye 
hath meted out the measure, and liath seen that it is short, 
so the sceptre shall be taken av/ay, and he that holdcth it 
shall be cut off, and Ashkelon shall acknowledge no human 
sovereign, for the fire that is sent upon Judah shall devour 
the palaces of Jerusalem, and a new kingdom shall be 
raised up—a structure not built with hands, imperishable 
and unfading, the true vineyard of which ye alone shall 
gather the vintage who are steadfast to the end—a Com¬ 
monwealth of the Saints who shall inherit the earth, and 
have dominion here below, and own no lord and master 
save only the Lord of Hosts, whose servants and whose 
soldiers ye are. Will ye work in the heat of the noonday 
for wages such as these ? Will ye ran with the swift for 
so noble a prize, Qnd do battle with the strong, ankle-deep 
in blood, to obtain so glorious a victory ? I trow yc will; 
the voice within me calls ye to the fight, an^yo shall smi4o ^ 
and spare not; and he that attaincth to the end the same 
shall have his reward.” 

Once more the preacher paused, once more there was a 
deep stir amongst his audience—a murmur of suppressed 
approbation, and then the solemn silence of profound 
attention. His pye was turned full upon Effingham now, 
and with tl|e tact of a'practised orator who intuitively 
recognises a convert, he seemed to address his discourse 
more particularly to the Cavalier. 
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** * 1 will turn mine baud against Ekron/ and what is 
Ekron that it shall prevail against the hand of the Lord ? 
Hath Ekron a talisman that shall insure her from pesti¬ 
lence and famine, from the hunger that wasteth the cheek, 
and the dead-sickness that eateth the heart away ? Are 
her walls loftier, her defences stronger than those of 
Jericho, which crumbled into dust at the trumpet-blast of 
the hosts of Israel? Hath she men of war that shall 
stand against Joshua, or a Goliath in whom she trusteth 
for her champion against the soldiers of the truth ? Even 
now is the young David herding his flocks who shall over¬ 
throw the boast of the heathen, even now is the running 
water smoothing the pebble that shall sink into the fore¬ 
head of the Philistine, and bring his gigantic frame, ring¬ 
ing in its armour, to the ground. Shall Ekron stand, 
though her gamers be filled with provender and her 
arsenals storedjjdth arms? Though she be garrisoned by 
cruel Lunsford, who hath sold himself to Satan that he 
may work deeds of blood, slaughtering the faithful at their 
very prayers, and burning their churches to light him on 
his own journey to the bottomless pit, where his Master 
awaiteth him with his wages; and reckless profligate 
Goring, who hath made a present of his soul to the devil, 
and refused for aught so valueless to accept any guerdon in 
exchange; and hoary Colepepper, on whose forehead is sot 
the mark of the beast, graven to the bone by the godly 
Bwordstroke of one of tho troopers of the faithful; and 
zealous Lucas, who serveth the darkness rather than the 
light, and who verily shall have his reward; and Astlcy, 
the high priest of Baal, whose head i% white with many 
winters, and who gnasheth with his teeth upon the pro¬ 
phets, and ci]^teth himself with knives, and callcth upon 
his gods to do him justice in the fore-front of the battle, as 
one who w^earieth of his life, and who knoweth not of that 
which is to come; and Rupert, with his magic and his 
witchcraft, his familiar spirit, and his spells of the black 
art—who eateth the substance of the faithful, and dasheth 
their children against the stones—shall l^is magic save him 
in the day of vengeance? Shall the de^t in whom he 
trusteth, shield him from tho outstretched arm and the 
consuming fire ? Though the evil spirit hath entered into 
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the body of a white dog/ and in that shape watcheth over 
him, as well ye know, in the battle and the leaguer, in the 
camp and the council chamber, summer and winter, day 
and night, yet shall the time come at length that it shall 
turn and rend him; and the latter end of the sorcerer shall 
be worse than the beginning. And shall men of war such 
as these save Ekron from the fate that is hanging over 
her ? or shall councillors whose wisdom is vanity, or priests 
who worship false gods, and at the best are but whited 
sepulchres, be a bulwark to stem the uTath of the 
Avenger? I trow not. Ekron shall fall with a crash 
that shall shake the land to its extremities, and shall 
bury in her doAvnfall the false prophets who have reared 
her, and tho councillors who have counselled evil in her 
palaces, and tho men of blood who havo defended her on 
her ramparts, and the daughters of Sin who have made 
mirth and revelry in her halls, and the Sovereign who hath 
forsaken his faith and abused his trust upon his throne. 
On her ruins shall be erected a new Jerusalem, another 
kingdom, of which no mortal head shall wear the crown; of 
which yo, the faithful and the abiding, shall be the princes 
and the peers, the priests and the senators, reigning upon 
earth in the radiant glory of those whose garments have been 
cleansed in the washing of blood, and purified by the ordeal 
of fire. Will ye triumph over yom* enemies, and spurn 
beneath your feet him whoso chariot-wheels havo passed 
over your necks and crushed your children to tho earth?— 
stand to your arms and believe ! Will ye win the dominion 
here below, to tlio confusion of your enemies and the saving 
of your own souk ?—stand to your arms and believe! 
Will ye work out the task that has been predestined for 
you in the dark womb of Eternity, to be bom* in the fulne^ 
of time, and attain its maturity in the glowing splendour 
of an everlasting Future ? Will ye be princes and poten- 

* A well-known favourite that accompanied Buperi wherever he went, 
and was stated by the Puritans to be a wizard or familiar spirit, fur¬ 
nished by the prince o/ darkness, to whom he had sold himself, as an 
auxiliary in counoil and a defenoo in the field. Many years later a 
famous black chargdr \>t Joh^ Orabamo of Claverhouse, afterwards 

bonnie Dundee^” enjoyed the same unenviable notoriety. The Prince’s 
favourite died a soldier’s death at Marston Moor, where ho was shot with 
many a nobler but not more faithful Cavalier. 
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tates on earth, and glorified saints in heaven, again 1 say 
unto you, Stand to your arms and believe!—so shall ye 
scatter your enemies, as the chaff from the threshing-floor 
is scattered to the four winds of heaven, and * the remnant 
of the Philistines shall perish.’ The Philistines! the 
accursed Philistines I whom ye have fought and resisted 
day by day; whose squadrons ye have heard thundering on 
the plain, and sedn charging and forming, and charging 
again, to shatter themselves and fall back from your goodly 
stand of pikes, even as the baflied breakers of the advancing 
tide from the bluff face of the opposing rock. The Philis¬ 
tines I who would fain make ye their bond-slaves and their 
victims ; who would ravish from ye your substance, and rob 
ye of your souls, yet whom ye shall despoil of their silver 
and gold, the needlework that they prize, and the armour 
in which they trust; whoso maidens ye shall make cap¬ 
tives to your bgiv and spear, and on the neck of whose 
great ones ye, the soldiers of the congregation, shall set 
your foot. 

And who is he that would liave his portion with the 
doomed remnant? Who is he that would cast in his lot 
with the servants of darkness, and servo in that troop 
whoso captain is the Prince of the Power of the Air! 
Who would go up against the armies of the Lord to the 
battle of Armageddon, in that groat day when the hosts of 
heaven shall join in conflict with the children of men; 
when a voice louder than thunder on the mountains shall 
peal above the tramp of thousands, the clashing of arms, 
the rush of many wings, the hosannas of the conquering 
righteous, and the ghastly shrieks of th‘j vanquished and 
the doomed, saying, * Who is on my side ? ’ When dark- 
,n«Bs shall coveij^ the face of the heavens at noonday, and 
the earth shall quake for very fear, and amongst all her 
myriads the children of the congregation alone shall be 
saved, who would have^ his portion on that day mth the 
remnant of the Philistines ? Behold, there is yet an 
eleventh hour. Behold, there is yet a ray of light in the 
utter darkness—a chink left open in the narrow gate. Ye 
that are hidden to the feast comef hastily ere Ahe door he 
shut. Ye that would save yourselves and your households, 
hind your sandals on your feet, lift up your burdens, rise 
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and go on your way. Again, it is not I, poor John Caryl, 
that speaketh to you. It is tho Voice that cannot lie. 
Believe not me ; believe the Voice. It prophesieth to you; 
it wamoth you, it ontreateth you, it commandeth you. 
This is the way that leadeth to salvation; this is the way 
that leadeth to righteousness; this is tho way that leadeth 
to everlasting glory. Turn ye! turn ye I why will ye 
die ? ” 

The preacher concluded with almost a shriek of entreaty. 
His face was deadly pale, and as he stretched his arms 
towards George Effingham there was a wild appealing 
glance in those deep mournful eyes—a glance, as it were, 
of angelic pity and tenderness, that went straight to the 
Cavalier’s heart. He sank into the chair on which he had 
been standing, apparently exhausted by his oratory. A 
deep hum of applause, mingled with more open expressions 
of approbation, greeted the conclusion of his sermon; and 
the congregation, as they departed stcaftliily and silently, 
in twos and threes, to their respective homes, congratulated 
each other in their strange Scriptural parlance on tho 
“ crumbs of comfort ” they had received, “ the draughts of 
living water” which had slaked their thirst, and tho 
” crowning mercy of such a brand being snatched from the 
burning” as the Cavalier officer who had joined in their 
devotions, and whose conversion they deemed as good as 
completed by the attention and interest with which he had 
listened to their favourite preacher. 

“The Brand” himself was one of the last to leave 
the vault. The concluding words of the sermon he had 
just heard seemed to ring on his ears; the wild, eager, 
imploring face to be still before his eyes. “Wliy will 
yo die?” The appeal seemed at once so appropriate 
and so natural, the admonition so friendi^, the warning 
so well-timed. It was tho spark to the train of gunpowder, 
the corner-stone to the edifice, tho appeal to the feelings 
where the Reason had long ago been satisfied. Effingham 
had been for months a T^tan from conviction; he was 
now, as he was ^forced to confess to himself, a Roundhead 
and a rebel jac h"iB‘heart.. 

As he ascended the steps leading from the vault into the 
shop, an arm was thrust under his own, and looking round 
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he discovered that the only remaining individual of the 
congregation was about to depart in his company, and 
signified his intention of so doing in this somewhat 
unceremonious manner. It was the same person who 
had stood next him on his first entrance, and whose 
mutilated head bore so fearful a witness to the sincerity 
of his professions. “You may trust me,” said he abruptly, 
and without any filrther apology or explanation; “I am 
a friend and brother. I can read your soul, young man; 
and you are with us, though not of us. ‘ The voice is 
Jacob’s voice, though the hands are the hands of Esau.* 
I marked you when the shepherd invited you to the flock ; 
and I cannot be deceived. Will you cast in your lot with 
the children of the congregation ? ” 

Contrary to his wont, Effingham felt confused, and so to 
speak, taken by suiprise at this sudden reading of his 
inmost feelings thorough stranger. He could not but 
acknowledge that they were interpreted aright; yet liisl}old, 
masculine mind shrank from the avowal that his actual sen¬ 
timents were so opposed to the profession he had adopted, 
nay, to the very clothes he wore. A blush, half of eagerness, 
half of shame, clothed his bronzed features as he replied, 
“ I would fain see a more righteous party at the head of 
affairs. I would fain see a Godly Government, and a 
people living in peace and morality, and the enjoyment 
of civil as well as religious libei-ty. But I am a soldier 
of the Crown; I bear the King’s commission; what am I 
to do? And yet,” he added abstractedly, and more as it 
were to himself than to his companion, “ I have often 
thought ere this that Heaven is not on side.” 

“Can you doubt it?” eagerly urged the stranger, his 
features lighting up with enthusiasm and excitement. 

Can you doubt that He whom we serve takes care of 
his own ? Am not I myself a living instance of his pro¬ 
vidence and his mercy ? Have 1 not survived the degi'adation 
of the pillory, despising the shame, and endured the tor¬ 
ment, regardless of the pain, in looking for the mai'tyr’s 
crown—^e crown that shall be doubly set .with brilliants 
because of this mutilated head? •Listefi to*me, George 
Effingham. I know you well, and I have watched you 
long. It was to snatch you like a brand from the burning 

10 
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that I ventured here into Oxford, into the very camp and 
stronghold of my enemies, and 1 will save you from de¬ 
struction—save you for that my heart yearneth towards 
you as doth a mother’s towards her fij’st-bom. They took 
me prisoner as I neared the godless city, and bound me on 
one of their war-horses, and brought me into their guard- 
rooms ; and mocked me in the ribddiy of their mirth; and 
1 was dumb, and spake not. Then did Oiie of their captains, 
a young and well-favoured Malignant, whom the soldiers ac¬ 
costed with the blasphemous title of Lord Francis, take 
pity on me, and bade his men of war to scourge me, and 
let me go. * Verily the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.’ I was stripped and bound to their accursed 
halberds; and two sons of Belial, tall and strong, and 
stimulated with strong drink, were appointed for my 
executioners, when the young Malignant again inter¬ 
posed, and I was suffered to depart, an object of derision 
and Scorn, and cruel mockery, which I pray may not be 
visited on my persecutors in another world. Then did I 
flee to the vault in which we met, athirst for the living 
water, of which to-night we have both drunk freely, and yet 
not athirst for myself alone. It was home in upon me that 
he for whom I have prayed and wrestled would be there too, 
and I found him for whom I looked seeking his portion with 
the children of the congregation. Verily, my prayers have 
been answered. Verily, the truth hath prevailed; and now 
will not yoUf George Effingham, cast in your lot with the 
elect for time and for eternity? ” 

They had already reached the street, and were pacing 
thoughtfully along in the moonlight. One solitary figure 
walked slowly on before them. It was the preacher; his 
head bent down, his whole being wrapped in meditation. 
They neared him rapidly, and were in th*e act of passing 
him when Effingham replied to the fervent appeal of his 
companion: 

“Could I do it with honom*, I would shake to-morrow 
the very dust of the Court from off my feet. And yet 
what is earthly honour compared to eternal life? Idy 
friend !—ii indedd you are my friend—have never sought 
counsel yet from m^al man. I ask it now in my present 
strait, in the agon^^f my doubts. Are ye not tw rash— 
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too violent ? Is tliore no possibility of saving onr country, 
ay, and our religion, without bloodshed? Must we be all 
at each other’s tliroats, in the name of peace and goodwill ? 
Counsel me, I pray, for I am sorely distracted even to the 
very harrowing of my soul.” 

The stranger looked at him with a satisfied air. '' The 
seed has fallen on good ground,” he muttered; “let it 
remain there and •fructify.” Then added aloud, “I will 
talk with you again on these matters. The night is now 
far advanced. To-morrow I will seek you at your own 
quarters. I know where you lie; fear not, George 
Effingham, I will bo with you in secret and unobserved.” 

With these words ho turned up a bye-street, and was 
soon out of sight, leaving Effingham a few paces in 
advance of the preacher, who now walked quietly up to 
liim, laid liis hand on the young man’s shoulder, and 
looking into his face once more with the same wild, 
imploring, mournful glance, whispered in his ear, “He 
that is not with mo is against me. Turn ye, turn ye, 
why will ye die ? ” And ho, too, disappeared like some 
unearthly vision that leaves behind it only a feeling of 
dread uncertainty and supernatural fear. 

Effingham paced on, absorbed in meditation. With a 
strong sense of religion, that wanted but the stimulus of 
sufiering and a consciousness of oppression to be fanned 
into the flame of fanaticism, he likewise entertained the 
feelings of a soldier on the point of honour and the sacred 
duty of remaining stanch to the banner under which he had 
once enlisted. It was a conflict that tore and vexed the 
strong man's mind to the verge of madq^ss. Combining 
a wild and dreamy enthusiasm with keen reasoning powers, 
t^ imagination of a poet with the acute perspicuity of a 
logician, his wa^ a nature above all others calculated to 
suffer firom religious doubts, appreciating as it did, on the 
one hand, the importance of the subject, and on the other, 
the probability of error, where error was fatal and in-e- 
mediable. He longed for the solitude of his own chamber, 
there to compose his powerful mind, ani^ draw his own 
conclusions, unintomipted and alone; and fielipver greeted 
his friend Bosyille with so inhospitable a welcome, as when 
he found him installed in that bare apartment which he had 
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hoped was to afford him a refuge for the solitary meditation 
he required. 

“What have you been doing?” exclaimed Humphrey, 
grasping his friend’s hand with a cordiality which had in it 
something ominously suggestiTe of a desire for advice or 
assistance. “ Where have you been spending the livelong 
night ? I trust you have employed it better than I have. 
I have been waiting here for hours to* see you; and have 
read through the whole of that blundering tactician’s work 
without understanding a word of it. George, I’m in a devil 
of a scrape, and I want you to see me through it 1 ” 

“ A woman of course,” answered Effingham, jumping at 
once, like the rest of mankind, to the most charitable con¬ 
clusion. “Oh, Humphrey! I thought you knew better. 
I thought that even in Oxford you were too good to be 
lured like a kestrel by the flutter of a petticoat or the flirt 
of a fan. Young one, I’m ashamed of you ! ” 

“Nay,” replied Humphrey, “it’s not so bad as that. 
Hear me. I’ve got into a quarrel, and w^e must fight it out 
according to the laws of the duello, and I want you to be 
one of my mtnesses on the occasion. The worst of it is, 
it’s with Goring, and you see he is the general of our 
division.” 

Effingham drew a long breath, as if inexpressibly relieved. 
“With Goring?” said he, “and you know he’s the best 
swordsman in the Royal army. Must you always fly at the 
highest game on the wing? Well, well, go thy ways, 
Hiunphrey; for a quiet amiable lad with far too much 
mother’s milk still left in his constitution, thou certainly 
hast an inordinqj;e liking for the whistle of hot load, and 
the clink of cold steel. Nevertheless, if we must fight him, 
we must; and though it’s contraiy to my principles, an/^-I 
had rather you had picked a quarrel with any one of them, 
except Lunsford, who has brought back a curious thrust in 
tierce from amongst the Puritans, that they boast no 
Royalist can parry, yet I cannot leave thee, lad, in the 
lurch. So open that cupboard, where you will find a 
flask of mine host’s canary, and a couple of tall glasses; 
and let me ,khow 'all about it. In the first place, hast got 
the length of his weapon ? ” Truly, the human mind, like 
the chameleon, takes its colouring from surrounding objects. 
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A few minutes ago, and George Effingham was pondering 
deeply upon no less important a subject than his sours sal¬ 
vation: behold him now, at the spell of a few words, 
busily engaged in planning a combat a Voutrance between 
his dearest friend and his superior officer. So the young 
men filled their glasses and measured oft* the length of 
their weapons, and sat till daybreak arranging the 
preliminaries of the duel. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MAN TO BIAN 

Mobnino broke with a thick fog, highly favourable to those 
who meditated such an undertaking as that of Bosville and 
his friend. Notwithstanding the licenc'i.. and immorality 
which pervaded the Court, and which the so-called laws 
of honour scarce restrained within the bounds of common 
decency, Charles, in a fit of conscientiousness, had issued a 
most stringent order against the practice of duelling, and 
had threatened to inflict the pimishment of mutilation by 
the loss of the right hand on any who should be found bold 
enough to transgress in this point—nay, under aggravated 
circumstances the penalty of death was to bo exacted from 
the principals in the transaction. Such a state of things 
was not calculated to inspire with confidence the anxious 
belligerent who found himself thus hemmed in by a variety 
of evils, of which it was scarcely possible for him to decide 
on choosing the least. The alternative of being scouted for 
a coward, or run through an empty stomach in the early 
morning, is sufficiently unpleasant withouti the farther . 
gravation of a gallows in perspective, should superior 
“ cunning of fence ” or strength of body enable the 
successful combatant to turn the tables on his adversary; 
and it is no wonder that Bosville wrapped himself in his 
cloak with a chill consciousness that the misty autumnal 
morning was^ more than usually raw and lowering, and a 
sort of dismal i^rebodhig that the tufbs of wet grass 
beneath his feet, saturated with the night dews, might 
prove a very cold and uncomfortable resting-place after 
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some half a dozen passes with the keenest rapier in the 
Boyal army. 

Perhaps it may have been reflections such as these which 
caused the young officer to hum a loyal air, expressiye of 
great devotion to his Majesty, a trifle louder than common, 
and to reply to his companion’s eager inquiries with a little 
more than his usual gaiety and carelessness, though to do 
him justice every note was in tune, and his manner, though 
excited, was as courteous and Mudly as ever. Mist or 
sunshine, up or down, in his stirrups on the good sorrel, 
or on his back amongst the wet grass, there was no white 
feather about Humphrey Bosville. 

Ho and Effingham wore first upon the ground. It was a 
secluded spot at all times, and in a fog impervious at a 
hundred yards, offered every appearance of uninterrupted 
secrecy. A meadow some two acres square, surrounded by 
a high blackthorn hedge not yet denuded of its loaves by 
the early ficosts,^an^ teeming with hips and haws and huge 
ripe blackberries, overshadowed moreover by a deep close 
copse of hazels, in which the nuts wore ripening and the 
birds fluttering, and the quiet hares stealing about to crop 
the rank wet herbage, was no likely place for intruders at 
that early hour. A flat surface of thick, smooth turf 
afforded an excellent foothold for the combatants, and a 
distant farmhouse, from which, although its builuings were 
themselves unseen, the lowing of cows, the cackling of fowls, 
and other bucolic sounds were distinctly audible, promised 
shelter and assistance in the event of fatal consequences to 
the lawless rencontre. The two cavaliers looked about 
them, wrapped themselves closer in ^oir cloaks, and 
walked to and fro, making foot tracks in the wet grass 

keep themselves warm. 

“I like a Ihort blade best after all,” quoth George 
Effingham, after a few minutes of deep cogitation, during 
which he had been perfectly silent, and his principal had 
hummed the same bars of his song over and over again. 
** 1 like a short blade best against a delicate fighter. Yon 
must force Goring to close quarters, Humphrey, as soon as 
you can.” , • * • 

** A short blade on foot, a long one on *horseback,” 
answered his fnond sententiously, and then relapsed into 
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a profound silence. It was evident there was something on 
the minds of both foreign to the question of carte and 
tierce, and thrust and parry, and all the jargon of polite 
murder. 

“ Not here yet,’* observed Effingham, once more peering 
through the fog on the look-out for the enemy. ** Zounds, 
Humphrey, I must speak out, lad ! Thou and I are no two 
raw fledgelings to keep up an affectation of com'age by pre¬ 
tending to ignore the presence of danger. Young as thou 
ai*t I have seen thee tried, and I know thy mettle, man—ay, 
as well as I know my own sword. ’Twas but yesterday, so 
to speak, we held the old farmhouse against ireton’s pikes, 
and we’ve had many a ride together after Waller before our 
last affair at Newbury. Look ye here, lad; Goring’s a 
good blade. He’s always in practice, and he’s got a trick 
of turning his wrist down and coming in hero just under 
your elbow tliat has put many a tall ^low on the grass. 
You may get it in a queer place, Humphrey—mind, I don’t 
say you will. Is there anything I can do for you, lad, any 
last word I can carr}% if you should go back feet loremost 
into Oxford ? ” 

Bosville’s face brightened considerably. Ho pressed 
his fnend’s hand as he replied, 

“ I have been thinking of it all the morning, George, 
but it wasn’t for me, you know, to begin on such a subject. 
I don’t mind ninning my chance any more than my 
neighbours; and somehow, though my life has become 
dearer to me in the last tw'cuty-four hours than it ever was 
before, yet I feel as if I could lose it contentedly and 
happily too. There is one favour you can do me, George, 
and that I would entrust to no man alive but yourself; one 
that I would only entrust to you at a moment like the 
present. George, I can depend upon youj I know. Give* 
me your hand again.” 

Effingham shook him cordially by the hand. ‘^Name 
it,” he said; “if I’m alive I’ll fulfil it for you.” 

“’Tis but a few words, a short message to deliver,” 
replied Bosville,'*with a smile that softened his whole face. 
“ If I fall, alid* if I fall, seek out a lady in the court 
—^you have never* seen her, but you know her by name— 
it is—it is Mistress Mary Cave ” (he blushed and hesitated 
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when he mentioned her name); ** give her a glove you will 
find in my doublet, and tell her that I could not as a gentle¬ 
man avoid this foolish quarrel, and that I regretted it 
chiefly because I had wished to devote my life wholly and 
exclusively to my Sovereign. Tell her I have not forgotten 
what she said to me ; that 1 repeated with my last breath, 

* Loyalty before all! ’ And now, my dear EflSngham, 
promise me that you will not fight if you can help iL It 
is a foolish custom, and leads to no good that the seconds 
should be involved in the quarrel of their principals. Do 
me this favour — promise me this, quick! — here they 
come.” 

Even while he spoke two Cavaliers cloaked and wrapped 
up like Humphrey and Effingham, loomed tlirough the fog 
as they surmounted the stile which gave them admittance 
at one angle of the orchard. They were talking and 
laughing loudly. JEt seemed they had neither regard for 
consequences nor fear of detection. 

It was tlie fashion of the day to affect a haughty careless¬ 
ness of bloodshed, and to look upon a duel as a pleasant 
opportunity for the interchange of lively sallies and jocose 
remarks. 

Indeed, until the late Royal edict it had been the practice 
for each of the original combatants to appear upon the 
ground attended by two, three, sometimes even as many 
as four assistants, chosen as a mark of the deepest respect 
amongst his own intimate friends. As these gentlemen 
esteemed it a high point of honour and an unspeakable 
privilege to engage their points with each other on their 
own accounts, and totally irrespective of jjjie quarrel of their 
principals, it would sometimes happen that ten couples of 
masoning bein^, hitherto constant associates and sworn 
friends, would-be doing battle to the death upon such 
weighty question of dispute as the length of a lady’s eye¬ 
lashes or the colour of her breast-knots. Now, however, 
the threats of death and mutilation issued from the Council, 
and which extended to aU concerned in a duel, whether 
principals or witnesses, had somewhat dfamped tlie ardour 
of the Royalists for this particular araufemeht, and Goring 
had considered himself sufficiently befriended by the single 
presence of his worthless associate, wicked Tom Lunsford, 
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on whoso arm he leaned heavily as he approached the 
ground, limping along with an affectation of more than his 
usual lameness, probably with a view of enhancing his 
adversary’s astonishment at the activity which he would 
too surely display when stripped and with steel in his 
hand. 

He doffed his hat till its plume swept the grass, with a 
bow of supreme courtesy to his antagonist, who returned 
the salute with equally studied politeness; it being scrupu¬ 
lously exacted by the laws of arms that the duellist should 
assume an attitude of the most deferential humility towards 
the individual whose blood he proposed to shed, whilst to 
all else on the ground it was considered good taste to 
behave with a boisterous cordiality bordering upon the 
jocose. Goring, too, was in the best of humours, for in 
addition to the natural gratification which he derived from 
all scenes of this kind, he had passed the two or three 
previous hom’S much to his own satisfaction in imbibing 
burnt canary, and ns it was too late to go to bed, in flinging 
a quiet main or two with his second, which resulted, as 
usual, in his winning largely. True, Tom Lunsford would 
never pay him; but still there was the prestige of success, 
and he now proposed himself the pleasure of running 
Bosville gracefully through the body, as an appropriate 
wind-up to his night’s amusement and preparation for 
his day’s duties and interview on business with the 
King. 

I fear we have kept you waiting, Captain Effingham,” 
he remarked, with a cordial greeting to that gentleman, 
for Goring knew every officer in his division, and his private 
pursuits and habits, better than those who only observed 
the surface of the general’s character would have supposed# 
*‘My lameness must be my excuse, though Tom and I have * 
harried hither as fast as we could. Lunsford, let me 
present to you Captain George Effingham, with whom, if 
you mean to try any of your cursed Puritan tricks, you 
will meet with your match, for he has been with the crop- 
ears later than yourself.” 

Effingham fitarted and*coloured violently; his last night’s 
visit was then kno'wn—and to Goring! What if he should 
be denounced, seized, examined as a traitor; perhaps lose 
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his life Tdthout striking another blow on either side. For 
a moment he forgot the duel and all about it. The image 
of Caryl and his martyr-friend rose upon his mind. What 
would those good men think of him now—^what was he even 
now about to do ? Nevertheless habit, as it always is, was 
too strong for conscience: he manned himself with an 
effort, returned Goring’s malicious leer with a haughty 
though respectful stare, and saluted Sir Thomas Lunsford 
with the punctilious politeness due to one whoso sword- 
point might probably that morning be at his throat. The 
latter, with a facetious remark anent the coldness of the 
weather, and a wish expressed with much unction, for a cup 
of burnt sack, produced a small piece of tape from beneath 
his cloak, and proceeded to measure with it the swords of 
the combatants. “ Eight to a barley corn,” remarked the 
Cavalier, returning to each the rapier he had borrowed of 
him with a coiirtecms bow. The morning is too raw to 
waste your tiine in any further preliminaries, therefore, 
gentlemen, if you please, wo will strip and get to work at 
once.” 

Hold! ” interrupted Effingham, as the duellists stripped 
to their doublets and hose, first baring their breasts to show 
that no unfair defences, no secret coat of mail or proof 
cuirass lurked beneath their garments, took up their 
positions with watchful eager eyes and bare quivering 
blades, and an ugly smile on each man’s countenance, 
paler than his wont, though each was brave, and wearing 
the peculiar sot look that may bo seen any day on the 
human face, aye, even in a common street fight, when man 
is fairly pitted against man. “ Hold, gentlemen ! this duel 
is not to the death. Sir Thomas Lunsford, by your leave 
^ lie will draw and stand across our men; at the first flesh- 
wound we can^hen strike their swords up, and proclaim 
satisfaction given and received! ” As he spoke the two 
principals lowered their points, but etiquette forbade that 
either should speak a word: strictly, they ought to have 
appeared totally unconscious that any remark had been 
made, but although their ground was taken they had not 
yet crossed swords, and the duel had fiol bqgun. 

Lunsford laughed loudly as ho replied,*“ Hardly, Captain 
Effingham ; and think what cold work it would be for you 
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and me standing to look on. Besides, sir,” he added, in a 
graver voice, “ consider the provocation, a blow struck and 
not returned! Beally, Captain, your notions of honour 
must have been somewhat tarnished amongst your Puritan 
friends, when you can talk of bringing out four Cavaliers 
such a long walk on such a damp morning for the mere 
child’s-play you describe. No, sir, we decline anything 
but the last satisfaction. Be good enough to waste no 
more time about it, but place your man and begin! ” 

“ Their blood be on their own head I ” muttered Effing¬ 
ham, as he advanced to Bosville once more, and, squeezing 
his hand, placed him on the exact spot which the laws of 
the duello marked out for him; then casting his cloak and 
plumed hat upon the ground, drawing his trusty rapier and 
taking up his own position, “on guard,” exactly six paces— 
the prescribed distance—on the right of his friend, he 
called upon Lunsford to do likewise, j^minding him that 
“ when a duel is to be fought out to the death, it is incum¬ 
bent on the seconds to mark their sense of the gravity of 
the business by engaging themselves,” and adding, with 
peculiar courtesy, “ I hope Sir Thomas Lunsford will not 
disappoint me of a lesson in fencing from the best blade 
now in Oxford.” 

“ At your service, sir,” replied Sir Thomas Lunsford, 
who could scarcely refrise to accept so rational an invitation, 
but whose secret inclinations for a “ pass or two ” were 
but little stimulated by George’s square muscular figure, 
easy attitude of practised swordsmanship and dark deter¬ 
mined face, on which a remarkably dangerous look was 
gathering about J;he brows. As he spoke ho also drew, 
and placed himself in position, and the four men crossed 
their thirsty blades at the same moment, with the sais!^ 
terrible expression, the family likeness inherited from Cain* 
coming out fierce and ghastly on each forbidding face. 

Humphrey Bosville was a young, active man, a complete 
swordsman, and of a bold determined nature, but he was 
no match for his antagonist, who, to the confirmed strength 
of mature manhood, added the ready facility of incessant 
practice, an^ 1>he immovable calmness peculiar to his own 
cold vigilant nature. Man of pleasure, drunkard, debauchee 
as he was, Goring’s passions, however strongly they might 
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bo agitated, worked below the surface: nothing ever seemed 
to shake his nerve or discompose his equanimity. Even 
now, fighting to the death, an exasperated enemy in his 
fi'ont, and a glittering smalhsword thirsting for his blood 
within a few inches of the laced bosom of his shirt, his eye 
was as steady, his colour as unvarying, his whole demeanour 
as cool and insolent, as though he had been standing in 
the presence-chamber or sitting at the council. In this he 
had a great advantage over his adversary, who, with all the 
exciteable feelings of youth, became less and less wary as 
he warmed to his work, and once or twice laid himself open 
to a thrust that might have put an end to the combat by 
inflicting on him a pretty smart flesh-wound, such as should 
incapacitate him from again holding a sword for a while. 
This, however, was not G-oring’s object. In a conversation 
with his second on their way to the ground, he had laid a 
bet of ten gold pi^es that he would run his antagonist 
through the bod^ without himself receiving a scratch, and 
he liad made up his mind to do so by bringing into play a 
thrust in tierce for which he was celebrated, and which if 
unskilfully parried was a certainty. This deadly manoeuvre, 
however, to be successfully carried out, demanded a very 
exact measurement of space, so, while Humphrey attacked 
fiercely again and again with all the impetuous ardour of 
his disposition, the more practised duellist lunged and 
parried and returned and traversed here and there, and 
drew his man inch by inch w'ithin the fatal distance. 

In the mean time. Sir Thomas Lunsford and George 
Effingham, exchanging, to use the language of the day, “ a 
friendly pass or two,” to fill up the tim^ were sufficiently 
engaged with their own struggle to have Wt little observa- 
^n to spare for their principals. The knight, however, 
'weakened by hfli excesses, and of feebler frame than his 
antagonist, soon found himself a mere child in the hands 
of so powerful a fighter as the Cavalier captain. Twice he 
tried the ruse he had learned amongst the Puritans, and 
each time he found himself foiled by tho iron ana and 
wrist opposed to him ; twice he was driven from his ground, 
and only regained it by making in turn* a* fh^ious attack, 
which left him each time more faint and breathless than 
before. Wicked Tom Lunsford thought his hour was come; 
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and so it would have come indeed had Effingham been such 
another as himself; hut George’s heart, though he knew it 
not, was softened by his last night’s company and conyer- 
sation. Amidst the struggles of conscience had arisen a 
strange, awhil sense of responsibility; and even in the heat 
and hurry of the assault, something seemed to whisper, 
** Shall this man’s blood too be on thy head ? ” So he 
contented himself with forcing his adversary to a disadvan¬ 
tage, and then rapidly disarming him by sheer superiority 
of strength. 

As Lunsford’s sword flew several paces fl*om his hand, a 
heavy fall and a deep groan withdrew Effingham’s attention 
from his own helpless enemy. Bosville was down at frill 
length upon the wet gi'ass, and Goring was wiping his 
bloody rapier carefully upon his glove ere he returned it 
to its sheath. 

It was no time for punctilious courigsy. The accursed 
thrust had done its duty well. Humphrey’s face was deadly 
pale; there were livid circles round his eyes, and the dark 
blood was welling up from his chest and saturating the white 
frront of his delicate Flanders shirt. George’s heart stopped 
beating as he knelt over his comrade to examine the wound. 
Even Goring was touched: and the man who had inflicted 
the injury—the man who but one short minute ago had 
hate burning in his eye and murder lurking in his heart— 
would have given his best horse, little as he valued human 
life, that he had left the deed undone. 

“ Take care of him, Tom,” said ho, ivrapping his cloak 
round him as he prepared to return to Oxford by another 
route, the only precaution he thought it necessary to take 
against discovery, ** and mind, you owe me ten gold pieces 
fairly won. D— it, I wish I hadn’t, too,” he added, as he 
strode away; ” he was a fine bold lad, abd the prettiest* 
horseman 1 had in my whole division.” 

Lunsford and Effingham, now fast friends, lifted poor 
Humphrey between them, and obtaining assistance at the 
farmhouse, bore him back with them to Oxford. As they 
entered the old city, morning service had but just concluded, 
and the bell^ Tvore* ushering in the day with a holy peaceful 
chime. And yet what a day’s work had these men already 
finished! what a host of evil passions had they called up 
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only to be allayed with blood 1 and now the blood was spilt, 
were the passions raging one whit less fiercely than before ? 
Would not firesh provocation produce fresh crime, and so 
on, ad infinitum f Sin seems to be like hunger and thirst, 
repentance but the lassitude of repletion; anon we hunger 
and thirst again, and eat and drink our fill once more— 
only this once more—and then we are sony for it, and 
promise faithfully ttiis transgression shall be the last—till 
the next time—and so audax omnia perpcti gens humana 
ruit; and knowing this, we, who are never weai-y of 
requiring forgiveness, can refuse to forgive each other. 
Oh, man! man! created but a “little lower than the 
angels,” how much higher wouldst thou be than the devils, 
if left to perish helpless by thyself? 



CHAPTER XV 

CROSS PURPOBEB 

Sir Giles Allonry, whistling cheerfully as he emerged 
from his lodgings to commence the militai^ duties of his 
day, was no less horrified than astonished at the first sight 
that met his eyes in the street. A^limp, helpless body, 
from which the life seemed to be ebbing rapidly away, 
covered with a dark cloak, was being borne upon a rude 
litter, formed hastily of a couple of hurdles, and a hedge- 
stake or two, by four stout rustics, whom Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, with many oaths and entreaties, was adjuring to 
move as easily as possible to their burthen. Effingham, 
with a laced handkerchief in his hand, was wiping the froth 
from the lips of the sufferer, and the countenance of each 
Cavalier was darkened with an expression of ominous fore¬ 
boding as to the result. Sir Giles, who expected to en¬ 
counter nothing more alarming at that early hour than a 
tumbril of ammunition, a wagon-load of rations, or a 
drunken trooper, deserving of the guard-room returning 
from his night’s debauch, was fairly startled out of his self- 
command by the ghastly procession. ** Zounds, Tom,” sa^d 
he, laying his hand upon Lunsford’s arm, what mischiet 
have you been at already since daybreak ? This is some of 
your accursed tilting-work. I’ll be sworn. Your staccatos 
and passados, and cursed Italian tricks of fence, that leave 
a good back-swordsman as helpless as a salmon on a gravel- 
walk. Who is now that your quips and your punctilios, 
and your fqiilts amd your ins-and-outs, have placed heels 
uppermost, when'the King sadly lacks soldiers, and every 
man’s life is due to his sovereign ? Who is it ? Tell me, 
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man, before I turn the guard out, and bring ye all up before 
the Council, who will take such order with ye that ye shall 
never so much as handle a riding-wand again ! ** 

Lunsford, with all his impudence, was fairly brow-beaten 
by the old man’s vehemence. “Hold, Sir Giles,’’ he 
gasped out, quite humbly. “ The fight was a fair fight, 
and Captain Bosville brought it on himself. There is life 
in him still, Sir Gilts, and leech-craft may bring him round 
yet. What, man, ’tis but a hole in his doublet, after all, 
and the fight was a fair fight, and fought with proper 
witnesses; ask Captain Effingham if ’twas not.” 

“ Bosville! ” exclaimed old Sir Giles, the tears filling 
fast in his keen blue eyes, though with the instinctive 
repugnance of a good heart to a bad one, he turned from 
Lunsford, and dashed them away with the back of his hand. 
“ Bosville; the best lad in the whole Royal army. The 
bravest, the kindes fc^th e cheeriest.” Here the old man’s 
voice faltered, and he was forced, as it were, to bully him¬ 
self into composure again. “ Had it been ranting Will 
Scarthe, now, or fierce Nick Crispe, or thyself, Tom, who 
art never out of mischief save when the rest of ns are 
fighting, I had said never a word. But Bosville,” he 
muttered under his breath, “ Bosville was worth a thousand 
of ye all. Within, there ! ” he cried, raising his voice, and 
tuniing back towards his own door. “ Grace! Mary! make 
ready the tapcstiy chamber. He lies nowhere hut here. 
Steady there, men : bear him gently up the steps. Do you, 
sir,” to Effingham, “ run for a surgeon ; one practises at 
yonder shop, whore you see the pole. Sound a gallop, sir, 
and hasten, for your life. My service to ^ou, Sir Thomas 
Lunsford; if this turns out badly, it will be a black day for 
SQjpie of ye whei]^Prince Rupert comes to hear of it, or my 
name’s not Giles*Allonby.” 

As he spoke, the old Cavalier officer busied himself in 
removing the cloak from Bosville’s helpless form, and as¬ 
sisted in bearing him up the steps, and into his own house, 
where his servants relieved the rustics froui their burthen. 
Those philosophers having been dismissed with a handsome 
gratuity, returned to their original* obscil^ity,* enlivened as 
long as the money lasted by a strenuous course of tippling, 
and many a revised version of the adventure in w'hich thov 
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had been engaged : whilst Humphrey, now for the first time 
exhibiting signs of returning consciousness, was carefully 
conveyed to the tapestried chamber, and there laid under 
a magnificent canopy, adorned with ominously funereal 
feathers, on a huge state bed. 

As they bore him upstairs, a pale scared face was seen 
looking over the banisters, belonging to no less important a 
person than Faith herself, the conscious cause of all this 
disturbance and bloodshed. Breathless and trembling, she 
nished instinctively to Mary Cave’s chamber, to bid her, as 
the bolder of the two, break the sad news to Grace Allonby; 
but Mary had not returned from her early service about the 
person of the Queen, to whom she was again attached, and 
Faith, beside herself with mingled feelings of terror, pity, 
and remorse, was fain to seek her own pallet, and bury her 
face in the pillow in a fit of hysterical weeping, affording 
but little relief to her own agitation, .and calculated to lead 
to no very decided result. 

Thus it came to pass that Grace Allonby, leaving her 
chamber, neat, well dressed, and composed, to commence 
her daily duties, was met in the passage by three or four 
servants bearing that which to all appearance was a corpse, 
and although Sir Giles considerately interposed his tall 
person between his daughter and the ghastly burthen, one 
glimpse which she caught was sufiicient to assure her loving 
heart that it was Humphrey, and none but he, who lay 
stretched out there before her eyes. 

Had Grace been a heroine of romance, she would have 
had two courses open to her. She might either have given 
vent to one piercing shriek, which should have wrung in 
her listeners’ ears till their dying day, and then, letting all 
her back hair down at once, have clasped both hands 
upon her heart, and fallen stone dead in the effort, bul 
always with a tasteful regard to the disposition of her 
draperies, on the floor; or, with a lofty disdain for all 
feeling in such an emergency, but with a stony glare and a 
white statue-like face, she might have bled him herself on 
her own respoi^sibility with her own bodkin, and so, seeing 
he had ali^ddy Wed nearly to the verge of the next world 
on his own account, have perfected the sacrifice of the man 
she loved, and exhibited at the same time her own presence 
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of mind and mistaken notions of the healing art. But 
Grace Allonby was no heroine, only a loving, timid, trustful 
young woman, so her knees knocked together, and her lips 
grew quite white and twitched while she spoke, but she 
managed to clasp her hands upon Sir Giles’s shoulder, and 
to ask him what she wanted. 

Oh, father, father! he’s not quite—” she could not 
bring herself to say the word—he’s only wounded ; only 
wounded, father! ” 

And as she could not ask if he was dead, so she could 
not bring herself to think him dead. ’Tis always so with 
the young, with those who have never known sorrow. 
There is an elasticity about the heart that has never been 
broken do\Mi, which bears up and protests as it were against 
the possibility of despair. Who knows how often she had 
brooded over her love, the love she scarcely confessed even 
to herself in the de^^Jhs of her virgin heart; how many 
probabilities sh^ had calculated, and possibilities she had 
fancied; how many chances had occurred to her that he 
might not perhaps care for her ; that ho might think her 
too plain, though her glass gave the lie to that; or too 
ignorant, or too humble and foolisli and girlish for such a 
Paladin as she imagined him; how he might be separated 
from her by accident or duty, or her father’s command, but 
by death—no, that had never entered her head; it could 
not be, she loved him so: it could not be. When George 
Effingham returned with the doctor, and the man of science, 
after shaking liis own head and feeling his patient’s pulse, 
and probing his wound, and otherwise putting him to no 
small pain and discomfort, declared that life was still hang¬ 
ing by a thread, a thread, moreover, that only required 
^jgat care, and his own constant skill, to become once 
more the silver cSrd which Goring’s rapier had so nearly 
severed, she felt scarcely grateful enough for the good news, 
she had been so persuaded of it all along. Die 1 she never 
thought he was going to die. He would get well, of course, 
quite well, and she would nurse him and "^Yait upon him : 
there could be no harm in that, and it wouJd take a long 
time to restore him, and when he was quf{e streng again, 
not before, he might leave them and go back to the army, 
to be wounded perhaps again. All this was consolatory, no 
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doubt; nevertlieless she went to her chamber, and prayed 
her heart out upon her knees, weeping plentifully, you may 
be sure, and such prayers never hurt a wounded man yet, 
to our thinking, nor a strong one either, for the matter of 
that. Happy he for whom such tears are shed, such orisons 
offered up. 

She soon came back, with a pale steady face and red 
eyes, to take her place in the sick-chainber, where, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the time, she quickly established her¬ 
self as nurse and watcher, and general directress of tlie 
whole establishment. There was less mock-modesty in the 
days of which we write than in the present; less fancied 
evil, less of that strange prudish virtue wliich jumps at 
once to the most improper conclusions, and which, if there 
be any tiiith in the old adage, that “ to the pure all things 
are pure,” must have some dark mental spots of its omti to 
justify its suspicions. Though the .ijuinners of the Court 
were sufficiently corrapt, the great bulk of the higher classes 
were to the full as correct and decorous in their demeanour 
as those of the iiresent time; while for true purity and 
kindliness of heart, the charity that thinketh no evil, the 
generosity that forgiveth wrong, who shall say that the keen, 
high-minded Cavaliers, and their simple, straightforward 
dames, had not the best of it, as compared with the frame¬ 
work of our own cold, conventional, and somewhat cowardly 
state of society? with whoso members the prime moral 
maxim is founded, not on what you do, but what people say 
of you; who wink conveniently enough at the infraction of 
eveiy commandment in the Decalogue, provided you arc 
scrupulous to keep the eleventh, which they have them¬ 
selves added to it, and which says, ‘‘ thou shalt not be 
found out!” « 

George EfiBngham, returning from the Sector’s house, he 
having accompanied that skilfal practitioner home to his 
surgery, with lint, bandages, divers cuiiously coloured 
phials, and other munitions of the pharmacopoeia, was 
somewhat startjed to find an exceedingly fair and graceful 
young lady ecdiablished in supreme command of the sick¬ 
room, and«isBui^g her •orders with the tact and decision of 
one to whom such a situation was neither new nor confusing. 
Indeed shrewd blows had been going now for some time 
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between the Cavaliers and Eoundheads, and Grace had 
already been often present at the healing of a broken-head, 
a sabre-cut, or the dangerous orifice of a musket-ball. 
Therefore Gcorgo, as we havo said, thrusting his grim face 
into the half-darkened chamber, started as though at the 
presence of an angel of light when his eyes encountered 
those of the young lady, and it was with a degree of bash- 
fulness somewhat foreign to his nature that he assisted his 
new acquaintance in the disjjosition of the coverlets and 
pillows, and other arrangements for tlie ease of the sufferer, 
question and reply passing at the same time in subdued* 
whispers, which promoted a far closer acquaintance in a 
short half-hour than would have sprung up under ordinary 
circumstances in a month. 

Perhaps a woman never appears to such advantage as 
when tending the sick, moving gently through the room, or 
bending tender]y ovsjfcn^the couch of the sufferer. George 
followed her about with his ej^es, and wondered as he gazed. 
This was the sort of woman ho had never seen before, or, if 
ho liad, only in the conventional circles of society, never as 
now in her own home, that home’s prime ornament and 
chiefest blessing. Like many another, he had nof arrived 
at manhood without experiencing certain partialities for 
those of the other sex,—hero dazzled by a sparkling eye, 
there wooed by a saucy smile; but his experience had 
hitherto lain amongst women of a far different class and 
character from Grace Allonby. Phyllis was all he could 
wish, nay, more boisterous in her glee than accorded uith 
George’s melancholy temperament; but Phyllis must first 
of all have a purse of gold chucked into hor lap—after that 
who so kind as Phyllis ? Lalagc, again, required constant 
•devotion; but it^nust be offered at her shrine in public for 
all the world to see, or it was valueless, and he who would 
win her smiles must be content to take them as they came, 
share and share alike with fifty rivals. So George’s higher 
feelings soon revolted from ftee, flaunting, flu'ting Lalage. 
He had got tired of women’s society altogether, had devoted 
himself ardently to his profession, was plunged heart and 
soul in the whirlpool of controvert, en^ged hi a struggle 
of conscience against habit, prejudice, loyalty, and worldly 
honour; and now, just at the moment when of all times in 
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his career he had least leisure and least inclination to wear 
a woman’s chain, burst upon him the vision of what had 
been his ideal all his life—a pure, high-bred, high-minded 
girl, simple and sincere as the veriest wild flower in the 
woodland, yet cultivated and refined as the most fashionable 
lady about the Court. Alas, poor George Effingham! It 
was in short and broken whispers that Jio explained to her 
the origin of the duel which had terminated so seriously. 
For once George found himself quite eloquent as ho defended 
Ills friend, and threw all the blame of the affair on the 
aggressor. It was your maid, as I understand. Mistress 
Grace, who was so shamefully insulted by Goring, and 
Humphrey could not do otherwise, as a man of honour and 
a gentleman, than interpose in her behalf. Had it been 
any other swordsman in the army we should have had the 
best of it; but I knew from the first that trick in tierce of 
the General’s would be too much fo^'4he young one. You 
see he feinted twice, doubled, disengaged, and then came in 
under the arm—thus. Pardon me, madam,” said George, 
interrupting himself as he caught the bewildered expression 
of his listener’s countenance, and half laughing that his 
own clumsy enthusiasm should have betraj^ed him into a 
disquisition on swordsmanship with a young lady. Par¬ 
don me, you cannot be interested in such details, but 
indeed it was no fault of Humphrey’s that he was led into 
this embroilment. He was always a chivalrous lad, and a 
gallant, and one who would face any odds to defend the 
weak against the strong.” And then ho went on to toll 
her how the young soldier now stretched out so pale and 
helpless on that bed, had saved the child in a deadly cross 
fire at the attack of a small redoubt in Flanders, and had 
held the back door of the farm-house •in Wiltshire db* 
gallantly with his single rapier against half a score of 
Ireton’s pikes; and how he had given quarter to the tall 
corporal that thrust at him from behind after he had taken 
him prisoner at Kineton; and sundry other anecdotes 
illustrative of Humphrey’s chivaliy and Humphrey’s tender 
heart. . ^ ^ 

Grace listened-with clhsped hands and streaming eyes. 
^'1 was sure it could not be his fault,” she said; and 
equally sure she would have been doubtless, had all the 
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witnesses sworn and all the juries in England found the 
reverse. Will any amoimt of proof destroy a woman’s faith 
in the man she has once taken into her heart ? On the 
contrary, it seems that the worse ho behaves, the closer 
she huddles him up and hides him there, and defies all 
truth and reason to make her think ill of her nestling. 
Verily he who has a place in that sanctum should strive to 
hear himself worthily of such unbounded faith and con¬ 
stancy. “ I was sure it could not be his fault,” she re¬ 
peated, and removed the locks that had fallen across his 
l)row, and propped the cushion under his shoulders with 
such a tender caressing hand that rough George Effingham 
turned his head away to hide his emotion ; yet there was 
a strange feeling as of pain creeping about his heart 
too. 

So they watched him silently a little longer, and presently 
ho stirred and m’oan^and moved as if ho would fain turn 
upon his couch; but t!ie bandages prevented him, and the 
restraint seemed to arouse him, for he opened his eyes 
languidly, looked around as though in search of some one 
who was missing, and muttered a few indistinct words, of 
which his listeners only caught the sounds, “ Mary—loyalty 
—^IVIary,” and then groaned once more and his eyes closed, 
and poor Grace, becoming more and more painfully alive 
to his danger, thouglit for a moment that ho was gone. It 
was not so, however. A potion had been left by the surgeon 
to bo given tho instant the patient should show signs of 
vitality, and the two strangely assorted nurses administered 
it to the best of their abilities, and again sat silently doAvn 
in tho darkened chamber to watch his slumbers and await 
Iris wakening, for on that wakening, so said the leech, would 
hang the issues of life and death. They might not speak 
now even in whispers, for such a slumber w’as on no account 
to be broken. Sir Giles, with a discretion that did him 
credit, had allowed no rumours of the rencontre to get 
about, dreading the disturbance visitors might occasion at 
his house. Mary, in fulfilment of her ^duties about the 
Queen, was ignorant that the man who ha^ sworn fealty to 
her o^y the night before, whoso devntion •conjured up 
the vision of her dear face even on t^e confines of life 
and death, was lying within a few hundred paces, helpless, 
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wounded, in the extremity of danger, and worked on in 
happy unconsciousness at her embroidery, receiving and 
returning the empty compliments of the flippant courtiers 
with her usual readiness and composure. Truth to tell, 
Maiy had thought but little about him since the morning. 
So the house was (luiet and the dark sick-room silent as the 
grave, and the two watchers sat busied with their own 
thoughts. George Effingham scanning‘his fair companion 
with an ever-increasing interest, and she sitting with averted 
face and drooping head buried deep in thought or mayhap 
in prayer. Had she lieard those few muttered words ? 
could she interpret their meaning ? had they caused that 
quiet look of suffering which contracted her gentle features? 
Aaid yet to have had him safe she would have given him up 
willingly, nay thankfully, and her tears flowed afresh at the 
thought; so, womanlike, she waited and wept and watched. 
It was evening ere he woke, the crisijyyas past, and he was 
saved. Saved! she could scarcely demonstrate her gratitude 
sufficiently. With what a pleasant smile she gave George 
both her pretty hands, and shook his own large ones so kindly 
and cordially and thankfully. How she played about Sir 
Giles with childlike glee, and despatched the servants hero 
and there in search of every comfort and luxury that could 
be wanted during the next month, and tripped up and down 
stairs in person after cveiything she had ordered, and Anally 
flung herself into Maiy Cave’s anna, and burst out weeping 
yet again, vowing she was so happy —so happy! she had 
never been so happy in her life before.” Deep and anxious 
thoughts had made their home too in the breast of that 
composed and dignified lady. From the moment of her 
return, when she had been infonned of Humphrey’s danger, 
she too had watched anxiously for the issues of life and, 
death, had felt more than pity, more than mterest, for the 
gallant warm-hearted youth who had given himself up to 
her with such devotion and self-abandonment. She had 
crept to the chamber-door, and listened to the heavy 
breathing of the sleeper, had trembled from head to foot 
for the result o( liis awakening, and when the moment of 
relief at length* armed, hod sent back the tears that longed 
to burst forth with an effort of which she alone was capable. 
Stately and unmoved she came to look at him once where 
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he lay: his eye brighteucd as it met hcrs» and, weak as he 
was, he strove to take her hand. He went to sleep again 
quite quietly after that, happy and peaceful like a child. 

George Effingham, going hack to his quarters loaded 
with the thanks and gratitude of the whole household, 
crossed the street to look up at a certain window, where a 
dim light seen through the curtain marked where his sick 
comrade lay, and & figure flitting across it ever and anon 
showed that the wounded man did not lie there uncared for. 
George must have been much attached to his brother officer, 
and much concerned for the care in which he left liim, to 
judge by the deep sigh which he heaved, as after a good 
five minutes’ watching he turned away and strode off to his 
own lodging. 

A good constitution, unimpaired by too much claret, and 
over which not more than tive-and-twenty summers have 
sliod their roses and . tliei r tliorns, soon recovers even from 
such an awkward injury as a thrust through the regions 
about the lungs, and the patient in such cases usually finds 
his relish and appetite for life enhanced in proportion to the 
narrow risk he has mn of losing it. A fortnight had 
scarcely elapsed from the period of Humphrey’s duel ere he 
was out of bed and able to enjoy to the utmost the many 
comforts and pleasirres of convalescence. True, all violent 
exercise was forbidden for a time, and the sorrel was con¬ 
demned to remain idle in the stable, whilst military duty 
of course was for the present not to be thought of; but 
there are certain circumstances which can make the sofa a 
very pleasant exchange for the saddle, and that soldier must 
indeed be devoted to his profession who*would not some¬ 
times wish to find his temporary bivouac in a fair lady’s 
,r’ithdrawing-roo JQ. 

A first-floor even in Oxford, with a solemn look-out upon 
the massive architectm'o of an old grey college, enlivened 
ever and anon by a squadron of cavalry marching by, their 
trumpets sounding, their bridles and stirrup-irons ringing, 
and their royal pennons flaunting on the Veeze, or a party 
of plumed and brocaded courtiers sweeping haughtily up the 
street with the same air that became tliC^r stij^ely persons 
and rich dresses so well in their own beloved Mall—an easy 
couch drawn to the window, and surrounded by all the little 
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comforts that lady nurses alone know how to gather round 
the invalid—a few late autumnal flowers scattered tastefully 
about the room, a low wainscotted apartment, with carved 
and ornamented panels, elaborate cornices, Yenetian 
mirrors, and strange quaint corners and cupboards, and 
fantastic ins and outs—two bcautifal women pervading the 
whole, and shedding, as it were, an atmosphere of refined 
comfort around, the one worshipped and deified as a goddess, 
the other loving and devoted as a nymph—a tried and well- 
known comrade continually dropping in with the latest 
accounts from the army, the freshest news of the Court— 
and a meiTy, good-humoured host, never satisfied unless his 
wounded guest was supplied with the best of everything, 
and continually devising new indulgences and luxuries on 
his behalf—all this combined to make Humphrey’s conva¬ 
lescence so delightful a process that we arc fain to believe 
the only person who experienced ajiight feeling of dis¬ 
appointment when he made his first journey round the 
room, with the aid of George Effingham’s strong arm and 
a crutch, was the restored sufferer himself, so happy had he 
been in his illness, so loth was he to become once more 
independent of the care and kindness to which he had got 
accustomed. 

Sir Giles was frequently absent on his military duties, so 
the two ladies and the two young Cavalier officers were 
thrown almost constantly together, for George Effingham 
esteemed it prudent to keep as quiet as possible after the 
duel, and Mary Cave easily obtained leave from her good- 
natured mistress to devote as much time as she pleased to 
the amusement gf the wounded hero. Anything in the 
shape of sentiment found its way too surely to Henrietta’s 
heart, and her lively imagination had already constructed^ 
a sufficiently interesting love tale out of tBo materials she * 
was at no loss to gather from her gossiping courtiers. A 
beautiful woman, a pretty waiting-maid, a duel with Goring, 
and a handsome young soldier run through the body, con¬ 
stituted a framework on which to elaborate a romanco 
voluminous as j;ne Grand Gyrm itself. So the quartette 
sat and amused «ach ether day by day, three of them 
rapidly and steadily imbibing that delicious poison which, 
like the fruit gathered from the tree of knowledge, gives the 
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first insight into the inner life, and darkens the outer one 
for ever afterwards. 

Mary alone seemed to boast immunity from the disease. 
She bad bad it, sbe thought, like the measles or the small¬ 
pox, and, except in a very modified form, scarce worth ap¬ 
prehension. She was safe from a fresh attack. How it 
had scarred and altered her is no matter. The visible face 
was still fresh, and rosy, and radiant, if her heart had 
grown prematurely old, and hard, and withered ; the jirocess 
of petrifaction had been painful, no doubt. Experience, 
however, had not blinded her, and she alone of the four 
companions saw clearly and judged rightly of w'hat was 
going on. She said as much one afternoon over her em¬ 
broidery, as they sat watching the early sunset gilding the 
opposite vrall, plunged in a delicious day-dream, from which, 
even while she spoke, she felt it was cruelty to wake them. 
It was the verj day o n whi ch Bosvillc had made his first 
tour round the room, having previously received a cere¬ 
monious visit of congratulation from his late antagonist ,* 
for Goring, as soon as he heard the wounded man was out 
of danger, had thought it, as he said, but common polite¬ 
ness to inquire after him, and had spent half an hour by 
his couch, during which he had made a thousand profes¬ 
sions of regard and friendship, and rendered himself vastly 
agreeable to the two gentlemen. Of the ladies, Mary 
despised his character thoroughly, though she admired his 
talents; and as for Grace, if looks of scorn and hatred 
could kill, she would have run him through the body as he 
stood there upon the floor. 

“ ’Tis an idle winter,” quoth Mary, bending low over her 
sewing, and turning her head away, for she was not insen¬ 
sible to the pam her words would too surely inflict; “ and 
yet, from what Lord Goring tells us, there is still work to be 
done down in the west. What say you. Captain Effingham, 
a squadron of Cavaliers with Prince Kupert in Gloucester¬ 
shire were merrier company than two quiet dames in an 
Oxford lodging-house?—a good horse apd a demi-piqiie 
saddle a more health restoring resting-place than yonder 
easy couch by the window?” Mary $poke •quickly and 
uneasily, her colour went and came, and she could not for¬ 
bear glancing towards Humphrey, whose pale cheek crim- 
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soiled immediately, and who turned on her a look of pain 
and reproach that well-nigh brought the tears to her eyes. 
Grace looked scared and con^sed. She did not think her 
patient was well enough yet for a demi-piqtie saddle. It 
was anything but an idle winter to her. She glanced 
fondly and gratefully at Effingham, and George felt his 
great strong heart thrill and bound with pleasure as he 
replied, * 

“We must not move him just yet, Mistress Mary. Such 
a wound as his might open again, and if it did, all the 
doctors in Oxford could not save him. When he gets better, 
he is to have a troop of ‘ The Lambs,’ * so Hopton tolls me, 
and then he will probably soon qualify himself for your 
nursing once more. As for me,” added Effingham, darkly, 
“I doubt if I shall ever draw sword to the old war-cry 
again.” 

“ You, too, have been idle long e^ugh,” replied Mary, 
with a piercing glance, under whicn George winced and 
lowered his eyes. “ The blade will get rusty that rests in 
the scabbard. There are other wounds to be taken than 
those dealt by a pair of dark eyes, Captain Effingliam, and 
Oxford is a bad place for j'oii, for more reasons than one. 
Listen.” She drew him aside into the windovr, and whis¬ 
pered so low as not to be overheard, though Humphrey’s 
eyes wandered uneasily after her motions. “You are too 
good to fight a losing battle all your days. You do not 
know what it is; better not learn the lesson. Take my 
advice, strike your tents, sound * boots and saddles! ’ Go 
back into active, stirring life, it is your element, and 
forget the dream you have been dreaming already too 
long.” 

Effingham started, glanced uneasily at^ Grace, and ro^- 
plied at once, 

“ My sword may rust, and welcome. Mistress Mary, It 
has been drawn too often already in a bad cause. Must 
we all think there is no duty to fulfil in life but to tilt at 

each other’s throats ? Must we all be as hot-headed, and 

• 

* So called frem theif wearing white doublets. Sir John SackUng had 
a troop in diem called the “ coxcomb troop, ” from the splendour of their 
appointments. Like " the Duke’s ” dandies in the Peninsula, these cox¬ 
combs were not found to be the latt in the fray. 
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foolhardy, and inconsiderate as that romantic boy on the 
sofa yonder? ” 

“It is a pity you are not,” she replied quickly, with a 
glance of admiration, almost tenderness, at the wounded 
youth. “ Poor boy, he is one in a million! but it is of 
you, Captain Eihngham, that I wish to speak, You are 
watched here in Oxford; your opinions are known. It was 
but last evening they talked of you in the Queen’s apart¬ 
ments. They turned it all to jest, of course, as they do 
everything; but such jests are pointed and dangerous; it 
is better not to be the subject of them. Take iny advice, 
leave Oxford, keep your heart unscathed and your head 
upon your shoulders; another day or two and it may be 
too late.” 

Effingham bowed and sat down again. He seemed to 
be revolving her counsel thoughtfully in his mind; but he 
gazed at Grace the while, and Grace looked anxiously at 
Humphrey, whose eyes wandered after Mary as she moved 
about the room; and so the four played on their game at 
cross-purposes, and derived, doubtless, some incompre¬ 
hensible satisfiiction from the pastime. At length the 
fair disturber of their peace approached the sofa once more. 

“ I am going into waiting to-night,” she said to Bosville, 
with one of her sunny, winning looks. “The Queen will 
ask me how you are; when shall I say you will be ready 
for your command ? ” 

His eye sparkled: he seemed a new man. 

“ In a week at farthest,” said lie boldly. “ The day after 
I can get into the saddle I will be with them. Thank you 
for the interest you take in me—than^ you for all your 
kindness.” He seized her hand, and Grace walked away 
■»to arrange the powers at the other end of the room. “ I 
will be worthy,” he whispered, the tears starting to his 
eyes, for he was still weak from loss of blood. “ ' Loyalty 
before all! ” 

“ ‘Loyalty before all! ’ ” she repeated in her sweet, low 
voice, returning the pressure of his thip, wasted fingers; 
and from that moment the pdtient w as a ponvalescont, and 
on the road to a rapid recovery. • *. * • 

So Mary w'ent off to dress for her couiily duties, and 
Effingham, with a heavy heart, took leave of his kind 
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friends, and left the well-known room, with its many at¬ 
tractions, for his lonely lodging—how dreary by the con¬ 
trast ! and Grace, who could not bear to night of all 
nights to be left alone with the patient, betook herself to 
her chamber, whither, as we dislike to see young ladies in 
tears, we will not follow her; and Humphrey, left alone in 
the darkening twilight, sank into a refreshing sleep, gilded 
with dreams of a pair of loving eyes, aii'd a fair fond face, 
and a soft voice that whispered ever, “Loyalty before all!” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know what’s come to my young lady,” 
observed Faith to a staid and sober personage, who now 
seldom left her side. “ She’s been and locked herself into 
her room again, and when I knock at the door, it’s 
‘ Presently, Faith, presently,’ and I can’t see through the 
keyhole, for she’s gone and left the key in it, but by the 
sound of her voice I’ll be sworn—that is,” amended the 
pretty Puritan, catching herself up—“ I would venture to 
afSim, she’s been crying; and what*Tthat for, with all she 
can want in the house, and the Captain out of danger— 
bless his handsome face and bold spirit (though sinful)—is 
clean past me I ” 

“ Women is mostly unaccountable,” replied the in¬ 
dividual addressed, writhing his grim features into the 
semblance of a smile. “ Young ones ’specially, though 
I’m not sure that the middle-aged isn’t the most tricksome. 
Perhaps they live and learn; live and learn, Mistress Faith, 
like their betters, but they can’t be expected to be reason¬ 
able like and understanding for all that, poor things ; it’s a 
lower creation, there’s no doubt it’s a lower creation, and 
unaccountable accordingly.” 

It may be remarked that our friend Dymocke’s 
philosophy, for Dymocke, we need hardly inform the 
reader, it was who spoke, was of a some'Aiat vague and 
misty nature, inconsequent in its arguments and incon¬ 
clusive in its results, and as such ho doubtless considered 
it adapted for the softer sex, for Dymocke, though pro¬ 
fessing, and indeed demonstrating, a great regard and 
affection for tha^ division of the species, still invariably 
assumed the« attitade o£ superiority which he deemed 
becoming the dignity of the nobler variety, and was looked 
up to and reverenced by the women accor^ngly. He and 
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Faith, since the midnight rencontre, and subsequent removal 
of Humphrey to Sir Giles Allouby’s lodgings, had become 
inseparable, a sense of favour and protection on the one 
hand, accompanied by a strong partiality for a young and 
pretty face, and a consciousness of gratitude and inferiority, 
with a charitable desire for the conversion of a sinner on 
the other, cementing their friendship into an intimacy that 
every day assumed' a more tender character. There is 
nothing makes a woman so keen as the chance of a 
proselyte. It stirs up in her the chief characteristics of 
her organization—her natural benevolence, her religious 
zeal, her unaccountable delight in upsetting all pre-existing 
arrangements, her little spice of contradiction, and her 
innate love of change. It is such a pleasing excitement, 
and she persuades herself she is doing so much good all 
the time, so she co?iverts him, or perverts him, no matter 
which, and when she ha|^turned him completely round 
to her own of thiiiking, finds herself, after all, some¬ 
what dissatisfied with the result. 

Many an argument did Faith hold with her admirer upon 
all the vexed questions of the day, standing, as she did 
now, with her mistress’s garments thrown over h'^r arm, 
and a lighted candle in her hand, wherewith she illumined 
passages, staircases, entrance halls, and such out-<}f<the- 
way places as she selected for the theatre of her discourse. 
Faith’s strongest point had hitherto been the unlawfulness 
of using weapons of fleshly warfare, even in self-defence, but 
she had been beaten somewhat from this by the events of 
the last fortnight, and the gallant stand made by her 
protector with his onken cudgel in lica defence. Now, 
however, this attack of her admirer on the sex roused her 
tp make use of her old argument, and she replied with 
'considerable volubility and a lieightened colour, “Lower 
creature or not. Master Hugh, and unaccountable, if ijou 
please, leastways we use the weapons of sense and reason 
in our behalf, not ranting like you men, with your weapons 
out at every wry word, and a stout cudgel ;peady to enforce 
your arguments, as you call* them: pretty arguments, 
forsooth! And call yourselves reasoning creatures ; get 
along with you, do 1 ” 

“An oak cudgel was the best argument t’other night. 
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Mistress Faith,” replied Dymocke; “d’ye think wild Goring 
and his troop of roarjing lly-by-nights would have listened 
to any other ? What would you have had me to do less 
when ho lifted thy veil, the villain, and I tripped him up 
and laid him on his hack on the pavement ere he could cry 
‘hold?’ What wouldst thou have done thyself, lass, 
answer me that, if I hadn’t been too quick for him, general 
of horse though he be ? ” ' 

“I should not have offered him the other cheek, for 
sure,” replied Faith, demurely; and Dymocke, taking the 
hint, put a period to the conversation by another of those 
practical rejoinders which the proverb informs us are only 
appropriate when the “ gorse is in bloom.” 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE queen’s APAETMENTS 

In three days Humphrey was sufficiently recovered to go 
abroad and taste the fresh air out of doors, a cordial best 
appreciated by the sufferer who has been long confined to a 
sick room. In three mor e ji^e was sent for by tho Queen, 
whose curiosit/ had been much roused by the history of the 
quarrel and the duel, whoso interest, moreover, had been 
oxcited by Mary’s account of the wounded man’s chivalrous 
and romantic character, and who had seen with her own 
eyes that he was well-favoured, which with Henrietta 
added considerably to the chances of a courtier’s advance¬ 
ment. 

**You must bring your young chevalier to my private 
receptions, Marie,” said the goodnatured Queen, with her 
arch smile. Not on the gi-eat nights when his Majesty 
comes, and we are all as grave as councillors, and retire 
when the clock strikes ten, but to one of my own quiet 
evenings, when we will sup in the Round Room, and Lady 
Carlisle shall sing us a new ‘ roman/ and Eirke tell us 
feer wickedest stories, and we will console the poor youth 
that he has got ^ell so soon, and lost the pleasure of being 
nursed by pretty Mario. Are you very fond of him, 
Mignonne7 ” 

**I have never said so, Madame,” answered Mary with 
quiet composure, but with a slight elevation of the head 
and neck that made her look fkr more likq, a queen than 
the thoughtless little lady who questioned her.” ^ “ It is not 
my custom to make confessions, and if it were, 1 have here 
nothing to confess.” 
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“ But there is another/’ inteiposed Henrietta, eagerly. 
** Ah, now I see it all; Grace, that is her name. I 
know her, I have seen her; dark-haired and gracieusCf with 
a petite mine. You are jealous, Marie; jealous, and with 
good reason, the gracieuse is a dangerous rival, the 
wounded man cannot run away from her charms. She 
is always in the house, and my poor Marie has been 
obliged to be about our person here.* She has lost him 
to the gracieusef and she is jealous. My proud Mario 
jealous like any other woman, after all; it is too good a 
joke! ” And Henrietta, who was not particular why she 
laughed, so long as she did laugh, broke out into a peal of 
hilarity, and clapped her hands like a merry, mischievous, 
light-hearted child. 

Mary laughed too, a low, silvery, pleasant laugh. Had 
her mistress been a better judge of human nature she 
would have detected in that l^gh no wounded feelings, no 
jealous apprehensions, nothing But a proild consciousness 
of power, an unshaken secuiity in her own dominion, 
perhaps a touch of pitj", perhaps a shadow of regret that 
she was not more engi'ossed with her conquest. Yet she 
had never liked Bosvillo so well as at that moment. 

They were pleasant little meetings, those private 
receptions of the Queen at Merton College. That they 
conduced in any degree to the stability of the Royal party 
few will be found to assert, but none can deny that they 
furthered to a considerable extent the consumption of well-. 
cooked dishes and sparkling wines4 tke expenditure of 
much compliment and ismall-talk, not to mention a large 
amount of flirl^ation imd intrigue, political as well as 
private, and the occasional exchange of vows not sanctioned 
by the Church. The Puritans held these meetings jn 
especial reprobation, and from Jezebel Aownwards, 
esteemed no reproachful name too abusive with which to 
vih'fy the royal lady who presided over them; whilst many 
a wise head amongst the old Cavalier party, and the more 
experienced advisers of the King, opined that neither 
Ireton’s pike^ nor Cromwell’s Ironsides had inflicted half 
such deadly Vounds on their Sovereign’s cause as the empty, 
scheming, underhand circle of selfish gallants and flaunting 
dames that surrounded his misguided wife. Yet Charles 
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could neyer be brought to believe it. With the touching 
obstinacy of a weak, yet conscientious and enthusiastic 
nature, he lavished on Henrietta a blind adoration that she 
seems thoroughly to have despised. He confided to her all 
his most secret schemes, even to the meditated treacheries 
that he seems to have persuaded himself were not only 
venial but meritoriq^us; he laid bare for her his whole heart, 
with all its shortcomings and all its weaknesses; he 
reversed the order of the sexes in looking up to her for 
advice and assistance, and she despised him accordingly. 
It is a fatal mistake. Fond as women are of power, gladly 
as they see the man they love at their feet, thrilling as is 
the delicious consciousness that their lightest word can 
tame and turn the rougher nature to their will, yet, when 
the moment of danger and difficulty really comes, if ho 
cannot act for himself, and for her too; if he cannot stand 
up and take the brant and shield her, so to speak, 

with his body; if he quails beneath the storm and leans 
upon her, the weaker reed, for support, he is never a Tnan 
to her again. 

Charles, in his council or his closet, writing in cipher to 
his generals, or armed in mail and plate at the hc:$d of his 
army, was never apart fi'om his Queen in spirit. Everj" 
action of his life, every one of his letters, every turn ho 
made out of the judicious path, proves beyond a doubt the 
romantic affection he chenshed for that empty flirting little 
Frenchwoman. She was never out of his thoughts. Let 
us see how she retuihied the love of the ill-fated king. 

Sitting on a low ottoman, sparkling with diamonds, a 
huge feathered fan in one hand, and setting down with the 
other an empty coffee-cup on a richly chased salver held by 
n black page-boj, Henrietta looked more brilliant than 
usual as she carried on a lively conversation with a plain, 
sallow gentleman, who appeared to occupy a high place in 
her Majesty’s favour. Lord Jormyn knew his power well, 
and made unsparing use of it. With no very pleasing 
exterior, none of the physical advantages wffiich are 
generally supposed to make such way in lady’s good 
graces, and to which she was quite, as fully ftlive as the 
rest of her sex, he had obtained an ascendancy over the 
Queen which can only be accounted for by his extra- 
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ordinary knowledge of character, his facility for adapting 
himself to the tastes and adopting the opinions of those 
whose favour he thought it worth his while to cultivate, 
and above all, his pre-eminent talent for, and unconquerable 
love of, that complicated system of intrigue which nded the 
whole Court, and originating in the Queen’s own private 
apartments, spread its meshes over the, length and breadth 
of England, nullifying the deliberations of the wise, and 
paralysing the blows of the strong. 

She was conversing with him in a low voice, mingling 
the most important political topics, the secret coimsels of 
her husband, and the private inteUigence from his generals, 
with the extravagant language of gallantiyr then in vogue, 
with the lightest jests, the silliest gossip, and the emptiest 
laughter that ever floated through the drawing-room. His 
manner was that of respectful admiration while he listened, 
yet there was at times an expeeasion of authority in his 
eye, and tone of sarcasm in his voice, that argued his con¬ 
sciousness of his own power, and the value in which he was 
held by the voluble Queen. As he leaned over her 
reclining figure, and replied in corresponding tones to her 
whispered'confidences, the pair had far more the appear¬ 
ance of a lover and his mistress than a subject and a 
sovereign. 

Partly concealed by an old Japanese screen of grotesque 
carving and quaint ornament, but with ringing laugh and 
lively sally, declaring plainly their whereabout. Lord 
Bemai'd Stuart and Mrs. Kirke carried on an amicable 
warfare, according to their wont, half jest half earnest, 
sparkling with quips and innuendos and playfiil satire, and 
many a phrase implying far more than met the ear, with as 
much freedom from restraint as though ^they had been u, 
hundred leagues from the presence of royalty. The young 
nobleman was attending on her Majesty in the execution 
of his duty; and a very pleasant duty it seemed to be, 
judging by the expression of his handsome countenance, 
enlaced by the uniform of the Life Guards, which he 
commanded.^ •A breast-plate,' back-piece, and cuisses of 
steel, set off his .fine fi^ire and chivalrous features to the 
best advantage, whilst the rich lace on his buff surcoat, the 
delicate embroidery of his collar, and gaudy folds of his 
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crimson silk scarf, tempered with an air of conrtly splendour 
these warlike accessories of costume. Long fair curls, soft 
and perfumed like a woman’s, floated over his shoulders; as 
Mrs. Kirke looked up in his face from the low couch on 
which she had placed herself, she could not withhold from 
that handsome smiling countenance a part of the admiration 
which she believed in her heart to be alone due to a certain 
pair of arch blue *eycs and a certain mischievous dimpled 
smile that met her in the glass every day. Like many 
another carpet knight. Lord Bernard was no contemptible 
adversary to encounter when blows were falling thick and 
fast on a stricken field. On more than one occasion he 
had petitioned in his own name, and that of the brother 
coxcombs whom he commanded, for leave to abandon their 
peculiar duty of guarding the King’s person, and to charge 
in the van with Prince Bupert and his desperadoes. The 
stanch stem Ironsides, j^e grim Presbyterian pikemen, 
found those clirled Malighants very fiends in fighting; and 
though they compared them energetically to Absalom and 
other good-looking reprobates, and cursed them with 
fervent piety, yet did they go down before them like barley 
in harvest-time notwithstanding. 

Now, however, Lord Bernard was on guard, and his own 
sense of responsibility not permitting him to retire to rest, 
whilst the Queen’s partiality for handsome faces afforded 
him a certain welcome in her private apai*tmeuts, ho was 
combining duty with pleasure by flirting furiously with 
Mrs. Kirke—a lady for whom he openly avowed an ardent 
attachment, which she as openly returned, and which was 
not likely to do either of them the slightest harm. 

Some men might have been in danger, too, for the Syren 
was a fearfully well-favoured Syren, and sat upon her rock 
in the most bewitching of attitudes, and sang her seducing 
song in the most enchanting of tones. Besides she had 
spent her whole life in the lui’ing of mariners; had 
stranded them by scores on different shoals and quick¬ 
sands ; had frightened them, and teased them, and ducked 
them and drowned them, and never wc£ Jier own feet, so 
she boasted, in the process. • • S 

If Lord Bernard had only admired blue eyes and golden 
locks, and smiles and dimples, and white skins and dazzling 
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teeth, he had been in danger too; but the Life-Guards- 
man’s heart was of capacious proportions—constructed, so 
to speak, in compartments, of which he could empty a 
drawer at any time to make room for fresher contents; or 
if need were, shut it up and desist from using it altogether. 
So the pair were but fencing with buttons on their foils, 
after all. 

Their engagement was at its height: she was shaking 
her curls like a shower of gold all over her saucy face and 
white shapely neck and shoulders; ho was picking up the 
fan she had pimposely dropped, and pressing it enthusiasti¬ 
cally to his lips, when the Queen called him suddenly to 
her side; and Lord Bernard, at once changing his manner 
for one of the most reserved and stately decorum, returned 
the fan with a profound bow, and stalked across the room 
to wait her Majesty’s command with another solemn and 
reverential obeisance. 

She was determined to punish Jermyn for*something he 
had said; womanlike, she had no difficulty in finding an 
opportunity. Handsome Lord Bernard had been always 
rather a favourite, so she beckoned him across to her, and 
the Life-Guardsman obeyed accordingly. 

“ Ladv Carlisle tells me you have a vacancy in the troop, 
my lord! ” she said, pushing away the little black boy to 
make room for the young nobleman—an action not lost 
upon Jermjm, and the observation of which did not improve 
the expression of his sallow face; if so, I have already 
disposed of it.” 

If your Majesty condescends to review us again, we 
shall have nothing but vacancies left,” was the reply; ** we 
cannot sustain the bright glances of yourself and your 
ladies; they pierce oiu* breastplates, and mther us up liko« 
roses in the noon-day sun. With regard to a vacancy, 
there was none in the force when I inspected it this evening 
at curfew. Lady Carlisle, however, was later than usual in 
the presence—she may have made one since then.” 

Lord Bernard ^as a courtier, but he was a commanding 
officer as well, and the instiiicts of the latter will always 
predominate ^)ver jsvery other consideration. He did not 
approve of this interference with his prerogative, and he 
did not care if the Queen and Lady Carlisle both know it. 
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Henrietta langhed. “ Wliat say yon, Lucy ? ’* she called 
out to her fayourite, who was working quietly with Mary 
Cave at the far end of the room, “ have you been tampering 
with Lord Bernard’s command since nightfall ? If not, we 
want a vacancy, and you have our commands to go and kill 
us a Life-Guardsman before supper time.” 

Lady Carlisle looked up with her calm innocent smile. 

“ Shall I begin ^tith Lord Bernard himself, Madame ? ” 
she asked; “he seems half dead already; unless you, 
Mrs. Kirko, will finish what you have nearly accomplished 
so well.” 

Mrs. Kirke did not like Lady Carlisle; she was no match 
for her, and she knew it; the peeress, in addition to an 
immovable countenance, possessing the immense advantage 
of hesitating at nothinp. But she never refused an appeal 
to arms even when sure of being worsted, so she laughed 
merrily and answered— 

“ I only kilPw?/ foes, and^that when I am angry. Now, 
Lord Bernard and I have hardly quarrelled once the whole 
night. I am not like Lady Carlisle : my ship is but a 
poor little privateer, with letters of marque against the 
enemy—not a pirate, that destroys both sides alike, and 
knows no distinction when she has hoisted tiie black 
flag! ” 

“ You are quite right not to sail under false colours.” 
answered Lady Carlisle, with such a clear, guileless look 
full into Mrs. Kirke’s roupc —which indeed was put on a 
little too thick, and somewhat nearer the cheekbones than 
Nature plants her own roses—that the discomfited little 
woman was fain to hide her face behind l^er fan, and retire 
into one of her explosions of laughter to cover her confusion. 

. The Queen, however, was amused and delighted at this 
little passage of*arms, and reverted to the subject. 

“ Our proud Marie,*' she observed, “ has a protege that 
we should wish to have about our person. He is young, 
gallant, and good-looking,” with a glance at Jermyn, W'ho 
either mneed or pretended to do so—“ Marie and I would 
like him to be near us. What say you,* my dear, shall I 
make Lord Bernard appoint him bo the ^ife-Guards ? One 
word from either of us, and it is done ? 

** Your Majesty is most kind,” answered Mary, “ but I 
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entreat yon do nothing of the sort. He is pledged already 
to another service. His honour demands that he should 
be in the field the instant he is well. He wishes to leave 
for the West immediately. Your Majesty cannot confer on 
him a greater kindness than by bidding him depart.*’ 

Mary spoke eagerly, though she retained her self-corn' 
mand. ** Never ” (she thought in her own heart), ** never 
shall he become selfish and intriguing, even if he be a 
courtier, like all of these.” Alas! she would fain have 
made him a second Falkland; and if she had succeeded 
what would it have profited ? Was he not far too good for 
her even now ? 

The Queen laughed at her determination, and rallied 
her according to her wont. ” You dare not trust him with 
Lucy and Mrs. Kirke,” she exclaimed; ” you want to 
detach him from the gracieuae. You are jealous, Marie, 
jealous !—and that is the best fun of all. Hush ! here he 
comes.” ~ ' 

A stately yeoman here attended Bosville into the ante- 
room, through which he was conducted by a decorous 
gentleman usher in black, armed with a white wand, as far 
as the door of the presence chamber, whore he was handed 
over to the care of Lord Jermyn, who in right of his office 
led him up to the Queen herself. Henrietta looked 
graciously upon the young soldier, and gave him her hand 
to kiss. 

The ladies about a Court are no exception to the general 
rule of their sex. They prize a novelty as much as do the 
cheiriest-cheeked maidens that take butter to the fair. 
When the novelty, too, is handsome, graceful, richly 
dressed, and imb&ed with a certain air of becoming softness 
and languor which recent illness leaves upon the young, 
they are apt to give vent to their curiosity i.nd interest with^ 
an ardour that borders upon admiration. This, by the 
way, is another quality which renders woman-worship so 
sa^aetoiy and profitable a service. 

Mrs. Ekke’s fan was down in an instant. ** Who is 
he? she whispered to Lo];d Bernard, who was again by 
her side ; ** jeiy handsome for a brown man ” (Lord Ber¬ 
nard was fair and* fresh-coloured); but what makes him 
so pale ? and why does ho move as if he had stays on ? 
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Bandaged, is he, and nearly killed by Goring? How 
wicked of Goring!—^who is charming, too. By the way, 
why is he not here to-night?” So Mrs. Kirke ran on, 
keeping her admirer by her side to answer her questions, 
and ogling the new arrival the while with all the artillery 
of her mischief-loving eyes. 

Lady Carlisle, too, in her quiet modest way—that soft, 
gentle demeanour, that she flattered herself no mortal man 
could resist, that loft all her noisy, laughing, chattering 
rivals miles and miles behind—^vouchsafed to bestow no 
small share of attention upon Humphrey Bosville. He 
was the lion of the evening, and provoked his share of 
observation accordingly. It so happened that the duel 
took place at a period when the Court was unusually devoid 
of incident, and this in times when every week brought 
news of a battle fought or a town lost or won. Such a 
state of stagnation as three days without an event of some 
sort was unbearable ; and Bosville’s rencontre with Goring 
at so dead a time was a perfect windfall to the weary 
gossiping courtiers. Even the Queen vouchsafed to inquire 
particularly after his wounds: and w'hen supper w^as an¬ 
nounced, and the little party adjourned to discuss that 
merry meal in the Bound Boom, her Majesty condescended 
to pour him out a glass of Hippocras with her own white 
hand, and desired him to quaff it, with a complimentary 
jeer at his blanched cheeks that brought the colour back to 
his face. 

He sat between Lady Carlisle and Mary Cave. With 
the former he bore his share bravely enough in that fictitious 
species of dialogue which then as now constituted the 
language of fashionable life, but which was essentially 
^distasteful to the romantic temperament of the simple 
soldier. To th^latter he scarcely spoke three words, but 
his voice was quite altered; and Lady Carlisle, an expe¬ 
rienced practitioner, found him out immediately. 

Ther^ore she could not of course let him alone. Too 
confident of her own charms, and too essentially heartless 
to beyeakms of any woman on<eatth, she \^as yet rapacious 
of admiration. If nineteen men qpt of % scofa were paying 
her their homage, she could not rest till* she had brought 
the twentieth also to her feet. Humphrey was young, 
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graceful, and good-looking; but had he been old, mis¬ 
shapen, and ugly, he possessed an infallible charm in Lady 
Carlisle's eyes—he was evidently the property of another, 
and must be trespassed on accordingly. 

She had been too often at the game not to know exactly 
how to lay her snares. She waited till the Queen had done 
with him, and Mrs. Kirke had laughed him out of coun¬ 
tenance, and then turned to him with "her soft voice and 
her deep eyes, and talked to him of flowers and music, and 
such topics as she thought most congenial to his tempera¬ 
ment, sighing gently between whiles, as giving him to 
understand that she too was out of her element in that 
gay circle, and that he was the only man capable of 
understanding her, if he would but give himself the trouble 
to try. 

Had Bosville been ten years older, he would at once 
have flung himself into the^pirit of the contest. He 
would have known that with a disposition lilie that of Mary 
Cave, to awaken her jealousy was the nearest road to her 
heart—that blind submission would never conquer the 
proud spirit which bends alone to a prouder than itself. 

But he was too loyal, too tme-hearted to enter into such 
calculations. There was but one woman in the world for 
him ; so he was stanch to his faith, here in a Queen's 
drawing-room as he would have been in his lonely bivouac 
under the winter sky, or down amongst the horses' feet in 
a charge, with the life-blood ebbing fast, and everything 
but his great unconquerable love passing dreamily away. 
It was his nature to be tyrannized over, as it is the naturo 
of many of the bi^vest, and gentlest, and noblest of God’s 
creatures. The highest couraged horse winces the most 
readily from the spurs. Do not drive then^ in too pitilesslyf 
lest you rouse him once too often. He may fail at last, and 
fall with you some day to rise no more. 

The Queen clapped her hands as the repast concluded, 
and the black page handed round the grace-cup of spiced 
wine in a huge ajitique goblet. 

“ One of your sweetest dbngs, Lucy,” said her Majesty 
to Lady Caiiisle, S and then a fair good night to all.” 

As she spoke she signed to the little page to bring a 
guitar which rested in a comer for the Syren, and with- 
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drawing somewhat apart with Mary Cave, lent a listening 
ear to the conversation of that lady, who by her animated 
gestures and eager face appeared to engross her mistress’s 
attention with some subject of more than common import¬ 
ance. 

“ The Queen hates music,” said Lady Carlisle, bending 
languidly over the gjiitar, and looking softly into Bosville’s 
eyes ; “ but I will sing to you. Wliat do you like? some¬ 
thing about love and war, I am sure. Will you promise to 
observe the moral if 1 take tlio trouble to sing you the 
song? ” 

Humphrey answered not much to the purpose. His eyes 
and thoughts were at the other end of tlic room, and ho had 
not yet acquired the knack, so useful at Court, of attending 
to two people at once. 

Lady Carlisle swept her hand across the strings; the 
gesture became her admirabiy,.4Mrtl with many a covert 
glance of sly allusion, sang in a low, sweet voice the not 
inappropriate ballad of 


THK PROUD LA.DYE. 

" ’Tis a cheerless mom for a gallant to swim, 

And the moat shines cold and clear; 

Sir knight! 1 was never yet baulked of my whim, 

And 1 long for the lilies that float on the brim: 

Go bring me those blossoms here! ” 

Then I offered them low on my bended knee; 

" They are faded and wet,” said the proud Ladye. 

A jay screamed out from the topmost pine 
T'hat waved by the castle wall, 

And she vowed if 1 loved her I'd never decline 
To harry his nest for this mistress of mine 
Though I broke my own neck in the fall. 

So I brought her the eggs, and she flouted mo; 

You would climb too high,” quoth the proud Ladye. 

The lists were dressed, and the lances in rest, 

And our knightly band anrayed; • 

’Twas stout Sir Hubert who bore him the best. 

With a Queen's white glove cariied high on crest. 
Till I shore it away with my blade. 

But I reeled os I laid it before her,—” See I 

It is soiled with your blood,” said the proud Ladye. 
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** Yoa have sweet red lips and an ivory brow, 

But vour heart is hard as a stone; 

Though I loved you so long and so dearly, now 
I have broken my fetters, and cancelled my vow,— 

You may sigh at your lattice alone. 

There are women as fair, who are kinder to me; 

Go look for another, my proud Ladye.” 

Her tears fell fast^she began to rue 
When she counted the cost of her .pride: 

Till she played, and lost it, she never knew 
The worth of a heart both kindly and true. 

And she beckoned mo back to ner side; 

While softly she whispered, “ I love but thee! *’ 

So I won her at last, my proud Ladye. 

She fixed her eyes on Bosville as she concluded; but his 
whole attention was taken up by Mary, who, from the 
comer in which she was established with the Queen, had 
been looking at him with more than usual observation—^he 
even flatter^ himself more than usual interest. As Hen* 
rietta rose to retire, and dis^buted a general bow amongst 
her courtiers in token of dismissal, Mary crossed the room 
to where he stood, and taking him by the hand, spoke to 
him in a low agitated voice that thrilled every nerve in his 
body, weakened as he was by illness, and excited by the 
scene, the music, the Boyal circle, and above all, the 
presence of her he loved. 

The Queen has promised me your majority,” she said, 
and her voice trembled a little : ** but you must join the 
army immediately. Perhaps we may not meet again, even 
to say, * Farewell! ’ We shall often think of you. Good¬ 
bye, Captain Bosville ’^she hesitated, as though about to 
say something more, but only repeated, ** Good-bye,” and 
vanished after the Quoon and her retreating ladies. 

So this was all! The guerdon of how many thought^, 
how much devotion, how deep a tendhmess! He was 
giving gold for silver, he felt it now. Well, he did not 
grudge it; but he declined Lord Bernard’s invitation to 
drink spiced canary with him in the guard room, and 
returned to his own quarters at Sir Giles Allonby’s with a 
slow step and p saddened mien. Was he thinking of his 
choice—^his^peerlfss, pnpud Ladye ? Come what might he 
would never change it now. 



CHAPTER XVII 

“ THE PROSELYTE ” 

There are martyrs in every faith, ascetics of eveiy denomi¬ 
nation. ’Tis not by the sincerity of its worshippers that 
wo must argue the infallibility of any creed. The mace¬ 
rated monk, flagellating his person in his cell, is 

not more in earnest than the Indian faqueer, erect under a 
burning sun, his arm stretched out motionless, till the flesh 
withers from the bone, his hand clenched till the nails grow 
through the palm. The howling Dervish bids his Moslem 
monastery echo to his cries at intervals as regular as matins, 
and complines, and vespers, and all the periods of melodious 
worship enjoined by the Catholic Church. The bonze of 
Tartaiy, the priest of Brahma, meditate for weeks on the 
Ineflable; whilst the disciple of Juggernaut immolates 
himself unhesitatingly beneath the wheels of his monstrous 
idol. Even our own true Faith is not without its fanatics. 
The tortures of the Inquisition, the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, the fires of Smithfield, were strange sacrifices 
with which to glorify the religion of Love. Laud presiding 
•over the Counci^ and signing the inhuman decree by which 
the culprit was sentenced to lose his ears, doubtless 
believed he was serving the cause of truth and morality, as 
fervently as did Leighton himself when he published that 
abusive pamphlet against the Queen which drew down upon 
him the hideous vengeance of the Sta^ Chamber. His 
sentence, in addition to mutilation, had been imprisonment 
for life; but a large sum of money fiimitshe^l^n high quar¬ 
ters had bought his escape from his gaolers, and he was 
even now in Oxford, under the feigned name of Simeon— 

1(9 
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by which we must in future call him—snatching proBel3rtes 
out of the lion’s mouth; or as he himself termed it, 
“ labouring in the vineyard through the burden and heat of 
the day.” 

He had promised to meet Effingham again when last 
they parted at the door of the conventicle, and he had not 
forgotten his promise. Night after night had he visited 
the Cavalier officer at his quarters, argubd with him, prayed 
with him, implored him, till, notwithstanding all his pre¬ 
vious associations—^notwithstanding the first real ardent 
passion he had ever cherished in his life—^Effingham gave 
way, yielding to his new fiieud’s persuasions and his 
own convictions; and resolving to become not almost but 
altogether an adherent of the Puritan party, and a sup- 
porter of those zealots who had determined to go the 
farthest and fastest to the destruction of all government 
that was not based upon „^helr own wild notions of a direct 
Theocracy. ^ ' 

Truly, it needed a strong hand and a cool head to rule 
these stormy elements; to reconcile the conflicting ideas of 
the speculative, the selfish, and the sincere; to guide the 
turbident enthusiast and urge the wavering time-servers, 
and thus to rear at last a goodly edifice out of such various 
and chaotic materials; but when the time comes it is 
generally found that the Man is also ready, and the Man 
was even now drilling his Ironsides at Grloucoster whose 
destiny it was to ride rough-shod to power on the blind 
faith of those who deemed him as fanatical and short¬ 
sighted as themselves. 

Gaunt and thin, his fine frame square and angular from 
deficiency of covering, liis features sharpened, and his dark 
eyes shining out more fiercely than usual from under their, 
projecting brows, George Effingham sat aldne in his dreary, 
comfortless room, wrapped in profound meditation, musing 
darkly on his recent doubts, his present resolution, and the 
sacrifice he had determined to make of those hopes which 
were to him as the very light of his eyes—the very breath 
of his nostrils. , » 

Conflicting’ passions, ,.tho struggles of conscience, the 
** worm that dieth not ” gnawing at his heart, had wrought 
upon him in a few weeks the work of years. He looked a 
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middle-aged man already, as the light from the lamp above 
his head brought out his sunken features in high reHef, and 
deepened the lines upon his forehead and about his mouth. 
His beard, too, was flecked with here and there a silvery 
streak; his dress was careless and disordered; his whole 
bearing dejected, weary, and worn. With compressed lip 
and dilated nostril, as of one who suffers inwardly, but is 
too proud to yield,* though none be there to witness, he 
seemed to watch and wait, though the clenched hand and 
the foot beating at regular intervals against the floor, 
denoted that his vigil was one of impatience and anxiety, 
almost too irritating to be borne. 

At length a step was heard upon the stairs, and with a deep 
sigh of relief, Eflingham opened the door and admitted his 
new friend Simeon, armed, as usual, to the teeth, and 
bearing on his countenance its wonted expression of fervent 
zeal and rapt enthusiasm. ^ 

“ At last,” said George, aOiis^est seated himself, and 
disposed his arms in the most convenient position to be 
snatched up at a moment's notice; “at last! 1 have 
wearied for you as the sick man wearies for the visit of the 
Leech; I have expected you since twilight. It is done— 
my brother, it is done at last. What it has cost me, 
neither you nor any other man can imagine. But it is 
done. 1 am a disgraced and branded man, and * the place 
that hath known me shall know me no more.’ ” 

Simeon took him affectionately by the hand. “No cross, 
no crown, my brother! ” he replied. “ Would you buy the 
incalculable treasure with that which costs you nothing ? 
See! 1 have been in the hospitals, and behold the wounded, 
maimed and writhing upon their stretchers. 1 have seen 
^he strong man’s limb shattered by gun-shot, and the 
surgeon’s knife, Ihercifiil in that it spared not, lop off the 
agonised member, and save the patient from destruction. 
'V^at though he shiver and faint when the operation is 
completed ? He is a living man instead of a senseless corpse; 
so is it with the moral gangrene. If thou wouldst preseiwe 
thy soul, cut it out. Are we mot told that it is better to 
sacrifloe an eye or a limb than tp risk, the'destruction of 
soul and body ? and shall we grud^ to offer up the dearest 
treasures of our lives, the pride that was as the breath of 
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our nostrils, the earthly honour that was as our daily bread: 
nay, the fonder, softer feelings that had become as the yery 
life-blood of our hearts, when they are required of us by 
Him who gives and who takes away? The gift we lay 
upon the altar, can it cost too much ? Suffer, brother—so 
shalt thou quiJify for happiness. Weep and gnash with 
thy teeth here rather than hereafter? 

It was a high stem doctrine, and &s such qualified to 
make a due impression on the nature to which it was 
addressed. Effingham reared his head proudly, and the 
resolute lip compressed itself tighter than before as he 
detailed to his friend the doings of that day—doings which 
even now to his soldier nature could not but seem pregnant 
with physical degradation. 

took my commission back to Colepepper,” said he, 
**and the old general laughed in my face. I have seen 
him laugh so, Simeon, ^};en your mnsqueteers were making 
a target of his body, lie ^Sccpted it, however, and then 
he spoke such words—such bitter words! He dared not have 
used them to Captain Effingham of his own brigade. General 
or no general, I had paraded him at point of fox, with a 
yard and a half of green turf between us; and to give him 
his due, I think he would fain have provoked me to it even 
to-day. But I suppose every loyal Cavalier has a right to 
insult me now I ” 

He spoke in bitter scorn, scarcely in accordance with the 
character he was fain to profess. 

But you will meet him yet again in the field,” urged 
the warlike religionist; ** you will meet him where you can 
draw the sword with a good conscience, and strike fair 
downright blows* for the cause of Israel. You will meet 
him again, though he be hemmed in by his Amalekites; 
and 1, Simeon the persecuted, say unto you, * Smite an^ 
spare not 1 ’ ” 

Apparently somewhat comforted by this reflection Effing¬ 
ham, who had been indignantly pacing the narrow room, 
sat down again and proceeded with his narrative. 

** ‘^en 1 left'him 1 passed through the guard-room, and 
I thought tkfe've^ troppers—^my own troopers, some of 
them fellows that'l have seen ere now flinch from following 
where 1 led—^looked askance at me, as though 1 was traitor 
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and coward both. Coward!—^psha! the dogs know better 
than that. But I bore it and passed on. Nay, the Tery 
citizens in the street—^the knaves that have never handled 
weapon in their lives weightier than an ell-wand or a yard 
of satin velvet, seemed to take the wall of the disgraced 
officer, to shoulder the renegade Cavalier into the kennel— 
and I kept my riding-rod quiet in my hand and passed on. 
Then I met Sir Giles Allonby—^good old Sir Giles, her 
father, Simeon—and he stopped and asked me if it was 
true 9 He spoke so kindly, s osorrowfiilly. * I grieve for 
it, lad! * said he, and he meant what he said, I know ; * I 
grieve for it, as if 1 had lost my falcon Diamond or the 
best horse in my stable. Zounds, man! art not ashamed? 
Some would be angry with thee, and roundly too, but I 
grieve for it, lad—by St. George, I do! We all liked 
thee so well—Grace and Mary, and all —and now we shall 
see thee no more. Fare thee jyfl.ll»^d i I would give thee 
my blessing, wdire’t not clean against my conscience. Fare 
thee well! ’ And now I shall see them no more. Simoon! ” 
(and he seized his friend's arm fiercely as ho looked him 
in the face) ** if my sacrifice be not accepted it had been 
better for me that 1 had never been bom ! ” 

The enthusiast led him to the window, and pointed out 
into the cold clear night, brilliant with a million stars. 
Shall Uo who hath the treasures of the universe in the 
hollow of His hand not reward thee? oh, man of little 
faith! Thou hast put thy hand to the plough, see that 
thou look not back. To-morrow we will shake the dust of 
Oxford firom off our feet, and journey hence, even as Lot 
journeyed into the desert from the accurged city of the 
plain I ” 

^With these words, Simeon shook the proselyte warmly 
by the hand, and fkking up his arms, departed stealthily as 
he had come. Fanatic as he was, Leighton had been in 
earnest all his life. He had never flinched yet from that 
narrow and rugged path which he considered it his duty to 
follow, and his nerve was as unshaken, his cqpfidence in the 
protection of Heaven as unbounded, here in Oxford, in the 
very stronghold of his enemies, as it had be^ wfen exposed 
to the jeers of the mob in the pillory at Newgate, or on the 
scaffold at Tower-hill under the knife of the executioner. 

18 
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With Leighton, as with many others who come from the 
northern side of the Tweed, the characteristic caution of 
his countrymen was completely overborne and nullified by 
that religious enthusiasm which takes such a powerful hold 
of the Scottish character; and although in trifling matters, 
such as the preparations for his own and Effingham’s 
journey, about which he proceeded to busy himself, it 
produced a degree of forethought highly advantageous to a 
proscribed fugitive, it never chocked him for an instant in 
the prosecution of any enterprise, however desperate, on 
which he thought his religion bade him embark. 

With the sword in one hand and the Bible in the other, 
he, and thousands such as he, were indeed invincible. So 
he hurried ofi' to the stables, and saw to the feeding of hie 
own and Effingham’s steeds, and looked carefully to the 
arms of fleshly warfare which were too likely to be needed ; 
nor did he neglect tliQ^ creature comforts, without which 
saint and sinner must egu3!iiy faint by the* way on a long 
journey, doing everything in a spirit of trustful confidence, 
that all the dangers and sufferings he had already passed 
through were powerless to shake. 

And Effingham watched the stars die out one by one in 
the sky. The deep-toned clocks of the diflcrent colleges 
striking the morning hour each after each, smote with a 
dull, unmeaning sound upon his car. His preparations for 
the journey were completed, and his apartments, never 
luxuriously furnished, was indeed cheerless and uncomfort¬ 
able. His eye wandered round its bare walls and took no 
heed. A few withered flowers, fresh and fragrant a week 
ago—stay, could it bo only a week ago ?—stood in a drink- 
ing-cup on the*chimney-piece. He had begged tliem of 
Grace at her father’s house; and indeed she had given 
them somewhat unwillingly. They caQght his attention 
now—^they looked so faded and unhappy. He started like 
a man who wakes up from a dream. Then he saw it all 
before him, as though he was standing by, a careless 
spectator: the wounded youth on the sofa, the graceflil 
womanly formiS, gliding about the room, his own stately 
figure ereci'by the lo^y window, and the soft sweet face, 
with star-like ej^es—the face that stood between his soul 
and its salvation—^the face without which, Satan whispered 
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in bis ear, eternal gloij itself would be no beayen to 
him. 

He seized his bat and cloak, girded on bis rapier, and 
rushed forth into the street. A chill, moist wind, moaning 
through the leafless trees, and round the pinnacles of the 
cathedral towers, blow refreshingly in his face. The first 
streaks of dawn were already lightening the sky. A new 
day was breaking, With its stores of sorrows and anxieties 
and troubles, and its leavening of hope. He drew a long, 
full breath of the fresh air, he walked faster now, and the 
colour mounted to his check. Ho would stand under 
Grace’s windows once again, and though he would not see 
her face, yet hia spirit would bid her farewell. He was a 
strong, practical man once, ay, not many weeks ago; and 
now he would find relief, like any pitiful, sighing swain, in 
pacing a muddy street, and staring at a closed shutter. 
Something of his former self rose^^hin him as he smiled 
in scorn, but the smile was tdo^near akin to tears not to 
soften him; and soon he thought that, however contemptible 
such abject devotion might be in other cases, Grace was 
worth it all; so ho would watch here for a while, and this 
should be his leave-taking. 

Again the proud spirit rose—the master-will that would 
not be denied. Speculating vaguely on the future, a long 
vista seemed to open before him of fame and patriotism ; 
and the triumph of religious freedom wrought out by the 
efforts of himself and such as he. Her party would fail; 
it must yield to the voice of the country—the strong power 
of right. George Eifingham, one of the pillars of the State, 
one of the Councillors of England, might aspire to the 
broken-down Cavalier’s daughter. Aspire^ forsooth! it 
would be condescension, then. Still, she would always be a 
qfleen to him. Pfejudice and party-feeling would vanish 
before the light of Truth. Sir Giles would respect the 
stout sttccessM soldier, though an enemy and a conqueror; 
the sage, conscientious statesman, though a rebel to the 
Crown. 8h^ could not say him nay, after years of absence 
and constancy, after fame had been won to Up her honour, 
and victory achieved for her sake. •Then tl!e**bright day 
would dawn at last; the dream that is dreamed by all,—to 
be realized by how many ?—the magic presence, the golden 
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sunshine, and the happy home. If he could but see her 
just once again ! One more draught to slake that thirst 
which, like the longing of the dram-drinker, grows the 
fiercer for indulgence, which unsatisfied, leaves but a dreaiy 
and shattered existence for the slave of its moral intoxica¬ 
tion. If he could only take away with him for his long, 
long absence one more look, he would ask for nothing 
besides, not so much as a kind word it would be enough 
to see her, and so depart upon his cheerless way. 

He started, and turned pale. It was already nearly light. 
The shutter was unclosed, and a hand from within the 
chamber drew aside the blind. 

At the same instant, the tramp of horses was heard 
clattering up the street. Effingham, who had good reasons 
of his own for not wishing to be recognised, shrunk aside to 
take shelter in the deep archway of a college-gate. He was 
invisible to the two itscsfiipcn as they rode by. Cloaked 
and booted, it was no easy'task to recogirise the form or 
features of either of those cavaliers. Quick and sharp as 
is the glance of jealousy, it is far behind the intuitive per¬ 
ception of love. A pair of dark eyes that had not slept all 
night, w'as peering out fi*om behind those curtains into the 
chill, dull morning; they recognised in the loading horse¬ 
man the person of Humphrey Bosville, long ere George, 
under his archway, had decided in his own mind that the 
strong shapely sorrel, with his light true action, was none 
other than his comrade’s well-known chargor. A thrill of 
mingled feelings shot through him as tliey passed. Some¬ 
thing within told him that the hand he had seen at the 
window belonged to Grace. It was a galling and a bitter 
thought that the woman he loved should have thus kept 
her vigil to obtain a farewell glimpse of another: but the^re 
was comfort in the reflection that the other was even now, 
like himself, bound on a long and dangerous journey, from 
which perhaps he might never return; and though he could 
not conceal from himself the attacbment, which his own 
observation ha^d told him was springing up in Grace’s heart 
for his youngi and handsome brother officer, he took comfort 
in refleotulg all those sage aphorisms so rife amongst 
the male sox, which turn upon the fickle disposition of 
woman, and her insatiable love of change—aphorisms 
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which, whether just or unjust, are as gall and wormwood to 
the successful lover. 

Insensibly, a kindly feeling sprang up in him towards 
his open-hearted, unconscious rival. He would fain have 
shaken hands with him, and bidden him farewell; but even 
as the impulse arose, the white hand w'as withdrawn, the 
curtain fell once ui^ore, and the two horsemen turned the 
comer of the street, and disappeared. 

With one longing look at the casement, with a prayer 
upon his lips, and his strong heart aching with a strange, 
dull pain, George Effingham took his silent, solitary fare¬ 
well of the only thing he cared for upon earth, and went 
his way drearily into the desert. 

Weep on! pretty Grace; turning your pale cheek down 
towards your pillow, and shedding the hot tears thick and 
fast, that you need not be ashain^ of now, for you are 
alone. Weep on, and so cal.^anu soothe your wounded 
spirit, and hush it off to sleep, and teach it that for it, as 
for any other babe, “ care comes with waking as light comes 
with day.” Good Sir Giles, snoring healthily on the floor 
beneath you, little dreams that his bonnie Grace, whom he 
remembers a year or two ago a prattling child, '>vhom he 
still persists in considering a mere girl, is broad awake 
within a few yards of him, w’aging the fierce battle that is 
to teach her the veritable lesson how to struggle and 
endure. A woman’s passions and a woman's pride aro 
making wdld work in yonder quiet chamber with the 
prostrate sufferer. The light streams in broader and 
broader, deepening into day, and every minute of daylight 
takes him farther and farther on his journey. 

Weep on ! it will do you good. And be thankful that 
you can weep. Jgray that the time may never come for you 
when the fire that wastes blood and brain alike, leaves the 
eyes dry. Weep on! nor believe that you are the only 
sufferer. He, too, has left his heart behind him, but not 
with you, pretty Gfrace—^not with you. 

Bosville, too, had looked back at the liouse which con¬ 
tained all he loved, ere he turned the comer of the street. 
By this time, he knew his mistre^ so violl tffat he did not 
expect TO much as the wave of a handkerchief to cheer him 
on his journey, and yet he was disappointed too that she 
made no sign. 
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Mary Cave had prayed for him long and earnestly ore 
she slept. When he passed beneath her window she was 
dreaming of the roses that had faded away last autumn; 
and FalMand stood with her on the terrace at Boughton 
once more. 

It was sad to awake to cold reality from such a dream. 



CIIAPTEPi XVIII 

“ SAUVE QUI PEUT ” 

The sorrel was fresli and lively after his long rest; he 
snorted and shook his head, ringing his bridle playfully in 
the clear frosty air, as though he too enjoyed the music that 
he made. Dvmocko, albeit .he had much improved his 
opportunities during his interval of repose at Oxford, was 
yet a man of ambition in a quiet way, fond of adventure, as 
is often the case with these dry, immovable natures, and as 
he sot by no means too low a value on his own worth, he 
was liot unwilling to impose upon pretty Faith a I ttle more 
anxiety, a little more uncertainty, ere he yielded his grim 
person altogether a captive to her charms. “ .V young 
man,” quoth Dymocko, “must not think of settling too early 
in life.” It was a clear bright morning, the white hoar 
frost of early winter was rapidly evaporating in the sun¬ 
shine ; a few straggling leaves, withered up by the nipping 
air, still clung to tree and coppice; the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, all the sounds of a ri\ral and cultivated 
district, came shrill and sharp through the rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere upon the gar ; the partridge whirred away from her 
sedgy, grass-grown covert by the wayside; the horses’ 
hoofs rang cheerily on the road. Humphrey’s spirits rose 
as he trotted along; health and strength seemed to enter 
at every pore, as he breathed the pure cold air : the future 
looked bright and promising before him now. The sorrel 
moved lightly and nimbly alon§ as he sat we][l down in his 
demi-pique saddle, swaying easily* to e^jery motion of his 
favourite: it seemed that with his sword in his hand and 
his good horse under him, there was no task he would 
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shrink to undertake, noi)rize he did not feel man enough to 
win. 

Honest Dymocke, too, was in his highest spirits and 
his best of humours. When in such a happy frame of mind 
his discourse, like that of a proyident soldier, was apt to 
turn upon the yictualling department, and to this topic ho 
reverted again and again, dropping behind at intervals to 
pursue his own reflections undisturbed,* and anon riding up 
alongside of his master to pour the result of his cogitations 
in his ear. 

“ The Pied Bull at the next hamlet is an excellent 
hosteliy both for man and beast,” quoth Dyniocke, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of such matters, much as 
a “ courier ” of the present day would deem it incumbent 
on him to point out the most fashionable hotel. “ Their 
oats weigh over two score the bushel; the hay is won off 
the uplands just abdVe the hamlet, clean and diy and 
sweet as a nut; there’s a turkey and chine, I’ll waiTant me, 
against Chiistmas in the larder; and as for the ale, why 
ever since the war times they’ve brewed it with a double 
strike of malt to the hogshead, on purpose, as they say, for 
the Cavaliers! 1 know it, master, for the hostess is a 

kinswoman of my own, though for the matter of that * the 
Puritans like it stiffish as well,’ quoth Nance; * and I’d 
rather keep a regiment of Cavaliers for a month,* says she, 
* than a troop of Waller’s knaves for a fortnight! ’ Ah, 
she’s honest, is Nance, and a buxom lass, too, or was,** 
added Dymocke, with a gi’im retrospective leer, ** afore she 
was buckled to old Giles Leatherhead.” 

“ It will make our journey to-day over short,” replied 
Humphrey absently, for his heart was at that moment 
many a mile away from good Dame Leatherhead. ** Na 
Hugh, there is no time to be lost; we mifst push on while 
daylight lasts,” and he tightened his rein as he spoke, and 
urged the sorrel forward at a rapid trot. He was already 
in imagination at Goring’s head-quarters, assuming the 
command to which his lately attained rank would entitle 
him, and furthering to the 'best of his abilities the great 
work which ii'e connected in his own mind with the ever- 
recurring motto “ Loyalty before all.” 

This pushing on, however, is a process of much difficulty 
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and some disappointment when the traveller is provided 
with no relays of horses, and it is necessary to keep his own 
beast fresh and strong for future services. Roads get deep 
and muddy as the day wanes and the frost melts, miles 
seem to lengthen themselves out, and hill and dale 
unexpectedly diversify the surface of a country the wayfarer 
has hitherto belieycd to be a dead hat. The steed that 
never before would trot less than nine miles an hour with¬ 
out pressing, sinks shamelessly to seven, and clinks his 
feet against each other in a manner most distressing to the 
nerves of his rider and jarring to his ear. Just as darkness 
falls a shoe is nearly certain to come off, and as surely the 
blacksmith in the next village turns out to be drunk or 
absent, perhaps both. Then at a place where two ways 
meet, if there be any doubt it is odds that the traveller 
takes the wrong direction, and thougli he soon discovers his 
error and turns back grumbling if nft swearing, the distance 
has been lost*and the daylight too. Bosville’s journey was 
no exception to the general rule. Notwithstanding his 
impatience, he was forced to listen to the counsels of his 
servant, which, though delivered in that person’s quaint 
and oracular style, were not without sense uid fore¬ 
thought. 

“ The country hereabouts is ‘ honest,’ ” observed Dymocke, 
“ so we may travel slowly and run no risk. If we stay all 
night at the Pied Bull, we can refresh ourselves and rest 
our horses well after their first day’s jom-ney. To-morrow 
we shall be ready for whatever turns up; and to-morrow, 
master, before wo can reach Goring, we must pass under 
the vei 7 noses of Waller’s outposts. .There are hawks 
abroad all over Gloucestershire, and we may have to fight, 
•ay, and perhaps ride, for our lives before the sun sets. I 
like a fresh horse better than a tired one cither way, and 
my kinswoman is a decent dame and a comely, and yonder 
swings the Bull, and the sun will be down in an hour— 
think better of it, master, and stop while you can.” 

A dark threatening cloud, heavy with |i whole lapful of 
winter’s rain, seconded Dymficke’s arguments so forcibly 
that his master yielded to his entreati6^.and put up for the 
night at the friendly hostelry, where, it is but justice to the 
Pied Bull to record, he was regaled on the best of fare, and 
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won golden opinions from his buxom hostess, whose 
interest in her own kinsman, his grim serving-man, was 
lai'gely shared by the handsome Cavalier major. 

An hour after daybreak Bosvillc was in the saddle once 
more, his reckoning was paid, Dymocko was bringing his 
own horse from the stable, everything was prepared for 
departure, when Dame Leatherhead, looking very handsome 
in her Sunday bodice and striped stuiT petticoat, with her 
silver holiday car-rings large and weighty in her ears, made 
her appearance with the stirrup-cup in her hand, which slie 
mounted on the horse-block to administer in due form. As 
Humphi-ey received it with a kindly smile of thanks and put 
it to his lips, the fair hostess whispered in his ear, “Waller 
lies within six miles of us, at ‘ The Ashes.’ Bold Prince 
Rupert beat up their quarters, and took seventeen of tlieir 
horses o’ Monday last.^ The rebels are up and stirring like 
a wasp’s nest. Ride with your beard over your shoulder, 
and make for the river at liittlc Fordham-bndge. If yon 
can cross there you’re safe, for Goring’s ‘ hell-babes ’ have 
got a post on the opposite bank, and wlienever you come 
this way again don’t ye forget the Pied Bull and old Giles 
Leatherhead and his dame, and so good speed ye, and fare 
ye well.” The young Major thanked her heartily for her 
counsel and spurred on, while Dame Leatherhead jumped 
down from the horse-block with rather a disappointed look 
on her comely features, and watched the retreating horse¬ 
men out of sight. Far bo it from us to attribute motives 
to any of that inexplicable sex for wliich we profess so deep 
a reverence, or to speculate on the whims concealed beneath 
a bodice, the flights of fancy that originate under maiden’s 
snood or matron’s cap. Wo would only venture to hint 
that a time-honoured custom in the seventeenth century* 
permitted without scandal the process of osculation to take 
place in all such ceremonies as welcomes, leave-takings, and 
the administering of stirrup-cups; and to remark, not with¬ 
out reproval, that Humphrey’s inadvertence neglected to 
take advantage .of this liberality, notwithstanding the 
convenient p^simity of a w!lling hostess on a horse-block 
to a departing Cavelier in the saddle. That such a salute 
was expected we do not presume to infer, but merely 
remark as an additional instance of the uncoriainty of the 
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female temper, that Dame Leatherhcad was shorter with 
old Giles and sharper with her maids than usual during the 
whole subsequent forenoon. 

With their flints carefully examined, their swords loose 
in the scabbard, and their horses well in hand, the two 
Cayaliers rode on in silent vigilance, keenly scanning every 
copse and hedgerow, and peering anxiously over every 
rising ground as they approached it. The way was some¬ 
what difficult to find, crossed as it was by several narrow 
lanes in the low country, and occasionally merging into half- 
a-dozen separate tracks on the down. The river, however, 
lay visible at a considerable distance below them, and they 
were descending the last hill into the vale which it fertilized, 
and congi’atulating themselves on having so satisfactorily 
performed the greater part of their march, when a ball sing¬ 
ing over their heads, followed by the j^port of a musquetoon, 
and the sudden appearance of half-a-dozen bright head- 
pieces flashing above a rising ground on their flank, startled 
them from their security, and made tliem disagreeably 
aware that their safety was more likely to depend on the 
speed of their horses and the erring aim of their adversaries 
than on their owm good swords, out-numbered a they saw 
themselves three or four to one. 

Like that of his master, Dymocke’s first impulstj, to do 
him justice, was always for fighting, right or wrong. He 
counted the enemy in a twinkling; “Six—seven—eight, 
and a corporal. Shall we turn and show our teeth. Major, 
or set spurs and show them our heels ? “ said honest Hugh, 
his long lean countenance unmoved as usual, and a gleam 
of grim humour in his eye. “No usc,dlugh,“ answered 
his master. “ Four to one! Sound a gallop and make for 
•the bridge. Ke^ close to me; we can always fight if we 
have to turn.*' As he spoke he struck spurs into the sorrel, 
and sped away down the hill at a good hand gallop, closely 
followed by his servant, and pursued with a loud cheer by 
the party of Parliamentary cavalry, of whom ever and anon 
some godly warrior would halt and dismount, taking a long 
shot with his musquetoon at tfio diminishing forms of the 
fogitives, over the heads of his Own c^r^es, to whom 
indeed the angry missile was far more dangerous than to the 
Malignants it was intended to reach. 
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Hold up ! ” exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared 
a high wall, with a drop into a sandy lane which promised 
to shelter them somewhat from the fire of their pursuers. 
“ Hold up! ” echoed Hugh as the bay landed gallantly 
behind his stable companion. ” Trapped at last! ’* he 
added. Look yonder, master,” and Bosville, following 
the direction of his glance, beheld to^his dismay at the 
bottom of the hill a whole troop of Waller’s well-armed 
cavalry, commanded by an officer whose gaudy-coloured 
garments, flashing breast-plate, and orange scarf, wore 
plainly discernible, and v/ho was even then employed in 
sending out “flankers” on each aide of tlie lane to stop the 
fugitives, should they attempt to emerge over its deep 
embankment. This, however, was impracticable. To get 
in was a fair leap for a good horse ; to get out would 
have required the a^ity of a deer. There was but one 
chance left, and Bosville's practised eye saw it in an 
instant. 

“We must go slap through those fellows, Dymocke,” ho 
said, setting his teeth a little, and settling himself in the 
saddle as a horseman docs when about to encounter a large 
fence. “Take fast hold of your horse’s head, and when we 
get mthin twenty yards, send him at it as hard as you can 
lay legs to the ground ! ” 

So speaking he drew his sword, waved it round his head, 
and shouting “ God and the King! ” galloped pell-mell 
into the leading files of the enemy, knocking over the first 
trooper he encountered with the very impetus of his charge, 
delivering so vicious a thrust at a second as sent him down 
amongst the horjics’ legs with six inches of steel through 
his midriff, and dealing a swinging sabre-cut at a third as 
he passed him that would have laid his back open fromp 
shoidder to loin had he been provided with no other 
defences than his stout buff coat and his faith in the 
righteousness of his cause. It was well for “Ebenezer the 
Gideonite ” * that he carried his short horseman’s musque- 
toon slung across his back. The iron barrel of the weapon 
tamed the edge of the kabro as it fell, and though 
Humphrey’s DloW|Was delivered with such good will as to 

* Like Indian “braves,” these sanctified warrors boasted each his 
“ nom de guerre.” 
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knock the Parliamentarian on to his horse’s neck, he 
sustained no further damage from the encounter, and passed 
on unscathed, to turn rein once more, and assume the 
offensiye. 

Humphrey shot through the first division of his enemy as 
a sportsman of modern times crashes through a North¬ 
amptonshire bull-finch, but he had to do wiili an adversary 
skilled in all the wiles of war ; and Harrison, for it was no 
less a person that commanded the opposing party, had 
calculated on this characteristic nish of the impetuous 
Cavalier, and taken his measures accordingly. So with his 
horse blown, the momentum of his charge expended, and 
his servant separated from him in the rneUe, Humphrey 
found himself surrounded by a fresh dozen of troopers, with 
swords drawn, pistols cocked, and calm defiant looks of 
conscious strength that seemed to say escape was hopeless 
and resistance impossible. ^ 

In a twinkling his sword was beaten down, his bridle 
seized, his arms pinioned, a stalwart trooper on either hand 
threatening instant death if lie attempted further violence, 
which w’as indeed physiciilly impossible ; and thus, breath¬ 
less, exhausted, and a prisoner, he was brought before tlic 
officer in command of the party wffio had taken iiiin. 

Handson was more of the soldier than the saint. Of a 
goodly presence, commanding figiu-c, and honest expression 
of coimtenance, his appearance formed a pleasing contrast 
to that of many who drew the sword by his side. He was 
not above the vanities of dress, and with a short velvet 
iTwntero floating over his new buff coat, an orange scarf 
richly fringed about his waist, and a burnished helmet 
adorned with a drooping feUher upon hift head, his exterior 
^ presented an air of military coxcombry by no means 
common amongst the ranks of the Presbyterians. He 
affected, too, the hon caimrade in his manners, and greeted 
his prisoner with an off-hand soldierlike cordiality that 
seemed to make no account of the prejudices of party and 
the chances of war. 

** Take a pull at my flaskj. young sir,'' he said, heartily 
and good-humouredly, offering gt the sahfc time a horn 
measure of excellent brandy, which he ffrew from one of his 
holsters, and which balanced an ominous-looking horse- 
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pistol in the other. “Got your breath, give up your 
despatches, tell me your name and rank, and we’ll make 
you as comfortable as we can under the circumstances.” 

Humphrey answered courteously, and looking anxiously 
round for Dymocke, begged to know whether his servant 
had been slain in the affray. Harrison laughed outright. 
“ The knave has got clear off. Major Bosville,” said he; 

“ not one of my bunglers hero could either catch him for 
speed, or drop him at a long shot. ’Tis a pity, too,” ho 
added reflectively; “ I should like to have had that bay 
horse. Fairfax would have given me any price 1 chose to 
ask for him. And now, sir, your despatches, if you please. 
Unbind the gentleman, you knaves! My fellows are 
rough valets, Major; but you will excuse the fortune of 
war.” 

Humphrey was obliged to submit with a good grace. He 
had one consolation in^his disasters. Dymocke possessed 
a duplicate set of these despatches; and Dymocke, he had 
every reason to hope, was safe, so lie bore his misfortunes 
with an outward air of cheerful indifference, and won golden 
opinions of Harrison accordingly. 

“ You have been lately wounded, you say,” observed the 
latter as he rode alongside of his prisoner, whom ho had 
ordered his men to unbind, and for whose security the 
practised soldier relied on his own quick eye and ready 
hand, w];iich never strayed far from the sorrel’s head. 

“ Faith, npu look palo and weak, and sit your horso as 
though you had had nearly enough. That was a gallant 
dash too of yours. If 1 hadn’t expected it you might 
have got clear off. Ay, you’re all alike, you officers of 
Prince Bupert. Undeniable at a dash, but you don’t rally 
well after your first charge. There are but three cavalry 
officers in England: Cromwell’s one, old Iieslie’s another, ’ 
and I’ll leave you to guess the third. My service to you. 
Major Bosville. Take another pull at the flask.” 

Humphrey declined the proffered courtesy, and his 
captor ^ank to him with an air of much satisfaction. 
He wiped his beard and moustaches on a delicate laced 
handkerchief Iffer his draught, and resumed lus discourse. 

“ You have a sVort rwle before you to-day; but if you 
are too weak to proceed I will order half an boar’s halt for 
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rest and refreshment. No? Well, you’ll have plenty of time 
to rest yourself now for a while. Bah! what is it after all ? 
—a month or two, and then an exchange of prisoners, and 
you are free. You and I may meet again in the field 
before long; and I promise you I won’t forget the charge 
down the lane, and the swinging blow you lent * Ebenezer’ 
yonder, though ’twas but tlio flat of the sword. See, the 
knave rides with iiis back up even now. It stings him, 
I’ll be sworn. Meantime, another hour will bring us in 
sight of Gloucester; and to Gloucester, Major Bosville, it 
is my duty to conduct you as a prisoner. When we near 
the town, I shall be unwillingly compelled to leave you 
bound once more.” 

In effect, a couple of hours’ ride diversified by such light 
soldier’s talk as the above, chequered in Humj^hrey’s mind 
with many a sad and bitter reflection, brought them to the 
gates of the godly town. Here the commander called a halt 
for tho purposp of again pinioning his prisoner (an operation 
which he good-naturedly insisted should be done as lightly 
as possible), and getting his men into order for their 
entrance. The sanctified inhabitants of Gloucester being 
rigid disciplinarians in all military matters, and moreover 
somewhat sore at present from the recent visits of Prince 
Bupert almost to the walls of the town, any laxity of 
discipline or appearance of indulgence towards a prisoner 
would have called do^vn upon Harrison tho strictures of 
the townsmen and the reproofs of his snperioriK>flicers. 

As they rode up the principal street, the population 
seemed to have turned out for the express purpose of 
sharing in the triumph of the Parliamentarian’s capture. 
Angiy brows were bent, and bitter tdxts of Scripture 
levelled at tlie captive “Malignant.” Grim, sour-faced 
*elders, clad in #ombre colours, pointed the finger, and 
gibed at him as he passed, launching into far-fetched 
anathemas drawn from the Old Testament, and comparing 
the young Cavalier major, in a somewhat ludicrous and 
disrespectful manner, to every reprobate mentioned in holy 
wnt. Little children came qut and spat at him with 
precocious virulence; and rancorous old ddiies sharpened 
their shrill tongues, and kept th!Rm, sfto speak, edged 
and pointed for domestic use upon this fortuitous whet- 
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stono. Only some of tho younger and fairer daughters 
of Eve demonstrated feelings of natural interest in the 
captive. His pole, handsome face, graceful figure, and 
long dark curls, were meet objects for compassion; and 

Malignant” as he was, glances were cast upon him as 
he rode by from the blackest and brownest and bluest eyes 
in Gloucester, of mingled pity and admiration, not always 
undimmed by tears. ‘ 

A low stone archwny, flanked by a long dismal building 
that bad all the appearance of a gaard<room, and watched 
by two grim and w’arlike sentinels, received the prisoner. 
Satisfied that he will be well cared for, and not sufiered to 
escape, we must here take leave of Major Bosville, and cast 
a retrospective glance at the fortunes of his faithful servant, 
the redoubtable Dymocke. 

Mounted on a high-couraged and excellent horse, that 
experienced warrior iiad no difficulty in keeping pace 
with his master in the headlong charge which well nigh 
carried them both right through the Parliamentary party. 

Biding on the major’s bridle-hand, ho took his share 
of the buffets that were flying about somewhat at a 
disadvantage, yet with his usual coolness and philosophy. 
His head-piece vras fortunately thick and strong, the 
skull it defended by no means of soft materials, and 
the arm which should cover both, practised in every feint 
and trick of consummate swordsmanship. Tho cudgel- 
play of Old England was no bad training for the use of 
the sabre, and many a broken sconce had Dymocke inflicted 
, on his rustic adversaries in moro peaceful times. It was 
only when he saw his master surrounded and helpless, 
that the idea of *'escape and the responsibility of his own 
duplicate despatches flashed across his mind. 

Quick as thought, he espied a gap ii? the wall which 
flanked the deep narrow lane wherein the skirmish had 
taken place, and forcing his horse vigorously up the bank, 
he gained once more the open fields, and put his head 
straight for the bridge, now but a few hundred yards distant. 
With shout md cheer and the thunder of horses* hoofs 
ringing behiiSl*' him, diversified by an occasional random 
shot whistling ovtr his head, he sped down to tho rivor, 
gaining at every stride upon his pursuers—for not a 
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ti'ooper in Waller’s division could hold his own for speed 
with the gallant hay—and so reached the bridge with a fair 
start, and at least half a dozen of the enemy pretty close 
upon his heels. 

** Confusion! they’ve broke it down,” muttered the 
fugitive to himself, as he neared the dismantled masonry, 
and saw that a hug§ gap had been left in the middle arch 
which spanned the stream; ** this is Goring’s work, I’ll 
be bound! Ay, he never throws a chance away. Well, 
it’s * over shoes over boots now,’ and sink or swim, I won’t 
give in for fear of a ducking! ” 

Thus muttering, and taking his despatches from his 
breast to place them in his head-piece, he slid cautiously 
down tho bank, and leaning his w^cight forward upon his 
horse’s neck, forced the good animal into tho stream. That 
which he had thought would prove Ips destruction turned 
out to be his salvation. The Puritans, who had made 
sure of their* prey when he reached the broken bridge, 
shrunk from following him into the deep and treacherous 
river. With an angry shout they pulled up and fired a 
parting volley at him from the brink. 

With characteristic coolness Dymocke halted on the 
opposite shore to dismount and w'ring the wet from his 
dnpping garments ; then, waving his disappointed enemies 
an ironical farewell, he trotted leisurely on in tho direction 
of General Goring’s head-quarters. 

Here as elsewhere in the ranks of the Cavaliers, laxity 
of discipline, and, to use a military term which carries with 
it its own signification, a general slackness ^ seemed to 
pervade all alike, from the chief to •the trumpeter, 
neutralizing the courage and the abilities, which was so 
conspicuous in the Boyal army, and giving to their stricter 
and better-trained foes an incalculable advantage. When 
Dymocke drew rein at tho door of tho General’s quarters, 
the very sentiy on duty seemed flustered with his noonday 
draught, and lounged about his post with an air of roystoring 
joviality scarcely in accordance with ^ugh’s ideas of 
military etiquette, although he font a ready etf to the new 
arrival’s request to see Lord Goring forthwAh, and even 
proflered an invitation to stroll away with*him to the guard- 
room for something to drink, and so avoid the enormity of 

14 
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delivering his message dry-lipped. In the general’s ante¬ 
room a couple of young Cavaliers were fulfilling their duties 
as “ aides-de-camp ” by shaking a dice-box with alarming 
energy, applying themselves meanwhile to a tankard that 
stood between them with impartial zeal. Goring himself, 
sitting in a luxurious apartment—for he had as usual token 
the best house in the village, the ;property of a Puritan 
lawyer, for his own residence—was unbraced and slippered, 
surrounded by piles of paper, writing nevertheless with all 
his natural facility, yet quaffing ever and anon deep 
draughts from a large silver measure at his elbow, seeking, 
as it seemed in vain, to quench the feverish thirst left by 
his last night’s dobancli. 

“Ha! my late antagonist’s servant,” exclaimed the 
General, who never forgot a face, as he never remembered a 
debt ; “I may say my late antagonist himself. ’Slife, 
man, I have never jhiid thee the cudgelling I owe thee; 
some of my knaves, doubtless, will take it my hands 1 
But what dost here?—dripping, too, like a watcr-dog. 
Keep thy distance, man, and deliver up thy papers. Sure 
’tis not another cartel from the young feather-brain! ’’ 

Dymocke knew his place right well, and feared neither 
man nor devil, or he had hesitated ere ho presented himself 
to a general of division in his own quarters, whom ho had 
struck so shrewdly with an oaken cudgel some few weeks 
before. Ho delivered his papers, taking them out of his 
head-piece, where they had remained perfectly dry (a piece 
of caution not unremarked by Goring, whom nothing 
escaped), in severe and soldierlike silence, and stood gaunt 
and dripping at attention ” till the latter had concluded 
their perusal. Twice he read them over with careful avidity, 
impressing them as it were indelibly on his memory, an(| 
then looked up and laughed outright at the solemn figure 
before him. 

“ And what brought thee hero, knave? ” he inquired; “is 
thy master killed, or wounded, or taken prisoner ? Hath he 
learned to parry that thrust in tierce yet, or hath he been 
practising hk, swordsmanship anew amongst the Bound- 
heads? W^t brought thee here, and how came these 
letters in thy hafids? ’’ 

Still erect and rigid, Dymocke detailed to him in a few 
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words the events of the Bkirmish, and his own escape from 
Waller’s pursuing caval^ 3 ^ Goring listened with an ex¬ 
pression of interest and approval on his face. 

** Thou hast done well! ” ho said, at the conclusion of 
Dymocke’s narrative; “I will forgive thee the debt I owe 
thee in consideration of tliy ready service. 'Tis not every 
trooper would havo^thought of keeping liis papers dry, with 
Waller’s saints singing ‘ glory ’ behind him. Let mo see 
thoo here again to-inorrow at noon. Tliy master shall be 
looked to. 'Tis a cockerel of the game, and wdll liy a fair 
pitch when his pin-feathers are grown. Zounds ! I had 
better spared many a hotter man, than that mettled lad 
with his smooth face. IIo! without there—D’Arcy, 
Langdale!—bid them take this knave to the guard-room, 
ration his horse, and give himself a drench of brandy, to 
dry him within and without. Order up Master Quillet’s 
housekeeper with another measure oi burnt sack, and let 
no one else disturb me till supper time.” 

So Goring went hack to his correspondence; and 
Djunocke, nothing loth, found himself before a huge 
measure of brandy and a roaring fire in the guard-room, 
surrounded by a circle of admiring comrades, listening 
open-mouthed to his exploits, and to wdiom he fully 
indemnified liimself for the hrevitj' of his narr.i’ive as 
reported to their busy General. 



CHAPTER XIX 

“the news that flies apace” 

Debpee and deeper still, Mary Cave found herself engulplicd 
in the whirlpool of political intrigue. Almost the only 
courtier of the Quceik’s party who united activity of hrain to 
imeompromising resolution, who was capable of strong 
effort and sound reflection, unwarped and unfettered by the 
promptings of self-interest, she had insensibly become tho 
principal link that connected the policy of Merton College 
with tho wiser counsels of tho King’s honest advisers. It 
was no womanly oflice she thus found herself compelled to 
undertake. False as is the position of a mediator between 
parties neither of whom arc essentially quite sincere, it 
becomes doubly so, when that mediator is one of tho softer 
sex. She must guide the helm with so skilful a hand, she 
must trim the boat with so careful an eye; she must seize 
her opportunities so deftly, or make them so skilfully; and 
through it all she must exercise so jealous a vigilance over 
her own weaknesses, and even her own reputation, dis¬ 
tinguishing BO nicely between public duty and private 
feeling—doing such constant violence tOj.Jier own affections 
and her own prejudices—that it is not too much to say 
nothing hut a woman is capable of reconciling all these 
conflicting necessities into one harmonious whole. Yet it 
is not womanly to encourage admirers up to a certain point, 
in order to obtain their secrets, and then make use of them 
for a politic4l'purpose; it is not womanly to promote likings 
and dislikings l^tweefi individuals of opposite sexes, or 
otherwise, for the furtherance of a State intrigue; it is not 

womanly to be in correspondence with half a dozen ambitiotis 
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and unprincipled men, some of them profligates whose very 
names in connection with a lady wore sufficient to blast her 
fair fame for over; and it is not womanly to have but one 
object in life, to which duty, inclination, happiness must bo 
sacrificed, and that object a political one. 

Mary sat reading her letters on the very sofa that Bosville 
had occupied during his convalescence in Sir Giles Allonby’s 
house at Oxford. It was a day off duty with the Queen, and 
she had come to spend it with her kind old kinsman and 
his daughter. The two ladies wore alone; and contrary to 
their wont, an unbroltcn silence, varied only by the patter¬ 
ing of a dismal winter rain against the window, was 
preserved betw'eeii them. Grace sat musing over her work, 
and seemed buried in thought. S'lc looked paler and 
thinner than usual, and licr eye had lost the merry sparkle 
that used so to gladden Sir Giles ^ It was less like her 
mother’s now, so thought the old knight; and his heart 
bounded after*all those years to reflect liow that mother had 
never known sorrow, and had told him on her death-bed 
that “ she was sure she was only taken away because her 
lot in this world had been too hapi^y.” Ay! you may well 
laugh on, Sir Giles, and troll out your loyal old bf.ngs, and 
drink and ride and strike for the King! Hoystering, care¬ 
less, war-worn veteran as you seem to be, there arc depths 
in that stout old heart of yours that few have sounded; and 
when little Gracy ” is settled and provided for, you care 
not how soon you go to join that gentle, loving lady, w'hom 
you still see many and many a night in your dreams, 
walking in her white dross in the golden summer evenings 
under the lime-trees at home: whom your simple faith 
persuades you you shall look on again with the same angel- 
iace, to part from never more. And where is the Sadducee 
that shall say yofl nay ? 

Meantime, Sir Giles is drilling a newly-raised levy of 
cavaliy on BulUngdon Common, notwithstanding the wet; 
and Grace sits pensive over her work ; and Mary reads her 
letters with a flushed cheek and a contracted brow, and a 
restless unquiet look in her deep blue eye that has got there 
veiy often of late, and that denotes anything but repose of 
mind. Suddenly she starts and turns p^lo as she peruses 
one elaborately-written missive, scented and silk-bound, and 
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inscribed These for Mistress Maiy Cave. Ride, ride, 
ride! ” according to the polite manner of the time. A 
look of consummate scorn passes over her features as she 
reads it through once more, but her face is still white, and 
she drops it from her hand on the carpet, unmarked by her 
pre-occupied companion. Here it is:— 

“ These for Mistress Maru Care. 

“ Gentle Mistress Mary— 

“ Deign to accept the heartfelt good wislies, none the less 
sincere for that the heart hath been pierced and mangled by 
the glances of your bright eyes, of the humblest of your 
slaves; and scorn not at the same time to vouchsafe your 
favour and interest to one who, languishing to be parted 
from so much beauty as he hath left at Oxford, and specially 
at Merton College, wliero Mistress Mary reigns second to 
none, still endeavoiireth to fulfil his duty religiously to the 
King, and to her Majesty, as Mistress Mary esteems to bo 
the devoir of a knight who hath placed himself under her 
very feet. The good cause in which it is my pride that wo 
ai’e fellow-labourers, languisheth somewhat here in Glouces¬ 
tershire, more from want of unity in counsel than from any 
lack of men and munitions of war in the field. Would his 
blessed Majesty but vouchsafe to confer upon your knight 
and slave a separate and independent command, it is not 
too much to say that it would be in my power to make short 
work and a speedy account of Waller, who lioth with a 
goodly force of cavalry within ten miles of mo. It was 
but last Mondjjy that a small body of my ‘ lambs,* 
taking their orders directly from myself, beat up his 
quarters within a mile of Gloucester, and drove off seven-, 
teen of his horses, besides considerable ^poil, of which 1 
thought the less as compared with that which might be 
done but for the impracticable nature of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Gentle Mistress Maiy'! it would not bo 
unbecoming in ;^ou to implore our gracious and passion¬ 
ately-adored <Qneen to hint to his blessed Majesty that 
I do indeed btit desire U' receive my ordei's under his own 
hand, as I should In this wise have more authority to guide 
the council of the army thereby to obedience ; and as my 
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requests are mostly denied out-of-hand by Prince Rupert, 
at whose disposal nevertheless I remain for life and death, 
as his Majesty’s nephew and loving kinsman, I would 
humbly beg a positive order from his Majesty for my 
undertakings, to dispose the officers more cheerfully to 
conduct thorn, and to assure his Majesty that the 
least intimation of. his pleasure is sufficient to make me 
run through all manners of difficulties and hazard to 
perform my duty, and to prove myself entirely and faith¬ 
fully devoted to his sacred service. As Mistress Mary hath 
the key to the heart of her beauteous and beloved Sovereign, 
whose wll must ever bo law with all who come within the 
sphere of her enchantments, methinks that a word spoken 
in season under the roof of Merton College will more than 
fulfil all my most ardent desires, and leave me nothing to 
grieve for save that which must cver^causo mo to languish 
in hopeless sorrow—the adoration which is alilce my pride 
and grief to "entertain for the fairest and proudest dame 
that adorns our English Court. 

“ Erorii intelligence I receive at sure ami friendly hands, 
I learn that Wilmot is wavering ; and some speech is even 
abroad of a treasonable correspondence with Kss^ ., and an 
intercepted letter from Fairfax, which is to be laid before 
the Council. 

“ Such treachery would merit a summaiy dismissal from 
his office, and clemency in this case could scarcely bo 
extended to an officer of so liigh a rank. 

“ Digby, too, is far from being unsuspected; and should 
these two commands become vacant, it would ho a fertile 
opportunity for tho uniting of his Majesty’s whole body of 
horse under one independent head, acting conjointly with 
Prince Rupert, who would still remain Commandor-in- 
Chief, but deriving his authority direct from the hand 
of his blessed Majesty himself. 

** Should events work in this direction, I can safely 
confide in your discretion to select a proper time at which 
to whisper in tho Queen’s ear the humble, name of, sweet 
Mistress Mtiry, " • 

** Your most pa8sionatel;f-devotpd 

“and faithful knight and‘humble slave, 

“ George Goring. 
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** Post scriptum .—The despatches alluded to iu 106 
Cipher have arrived. They are duplicate, and were de¬ 
livered to me yesterday by^an honest serving-man, who 
narrowly escaped with his life and his letters firom a 
party of Waller’s horse. 

“ His master, it seems, was sorely wounded, and led off 
prisoner into Gloucester. This is of .less Account as his 
despatches are in ci 2 )her, and the duplicates are safe. He 
is one Master Bosvillc, v/ith whom I am personally well 
acquainted, and whom Mistress Mai’y may deign to re¬ 
member when lying wounded by the weapon of her own 
true knight and slave. 

“ Ho is a good officer, and a mettlesome lad too. I would 
fain have him back with us, but have nothing to exchange 
against him but a couple of scriveners and a canting Puritan 
divine; the latter I shall probably hang. Once more—^Fare 
thee well! ” 

It was the post scripbiimy written in her correspondent’s 
own natural off-hand style, and very different from the 
stilted and exaggerated form of com 2 )limcnt and inuendo 
contained in the body of the letter, which drove the blood 
from Mary’s cheek, and caused her bosom to heave so 
restlessly beneath her bodice, lier slender foot to beat so 
impatiently upon the floor. Wounded and a prisoner!— 
and this so soon after his illness, wlion weak and scarcely 
recovered from the consequences of his duel. And it was 
her doing—hors!—whom he loved so madly, the foolish 
boy 1—who counted his life as nothing at the mere wave of 
her hand. Why^was she so eager to get him this majority, 
for which she had so implored her unwilling and bantering 
mistress? Why had she set him off in such a hurryj 
before he was half recovered, and harffiy strong enough 
to sit upon his horse ? And then of course he had fou^t 
—so like him! when his servant wisely ran away, .^d 
the stem Puritans had struck his weakened frame to the 
earth ! Ah ! he was a strong bold horseman when he was 
well, and a ipatch for the best of them; but now his arm 
was powerless, though *his courage was as high as ever. 
And perhaps the^ had slashed his handsome face—how 
handsome it was! and what kind eyes those were that 
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used to meet hers so timidly and gently—and he was 
a prisoner—wounded, perhaps dying. And she shut her 
eyes and fancied she saw him, pale and faint, in his cell— 
alone, too, all alone. No, that should never bo 1 She 
picked the letter up, and onco more sho read it through 
from beginning to end, scarcely noting the fulsome com¬ 
pliments, the strain of selfish intrigue, and only dwelling 
on the ill-omened and distressing post scriptum which 
Goring had written so lightly; but in which, to do him 
justice, the reckless General showed moro feeling than 
he generally did; and even as she read she would fain 
have given utterance to her grief, and wrung her hands 
and wept aloud. 

Self-command, liowcver, wc need not now observe, was a 
salient point in Mary Cave’s character. Whatever she may 
have known, or whatever she may havp suspected, she looked 
at Grace’s pale face and dejected attitude and held her 
tongue. ThCro was a sisterly feeling between these two 
far stronger than was warranted by their actual relation¬ 
ship. Ever since their late intimacy, which has grown 
closer and closer in the quiet shades of Boughton, Mary 
had seemed to take care of her gentle friend. Grace in 
return looking up to her protectress with confiding attach¬ 
ment ; and yet there was a secret between them :i secret 
at which neither ventured to hint, yet with which each 
could not but suspect the other was acquainted. But 
they never came to an explanation, notwithstanding. Wc 
believe women never do. We believe that, however un¬ 
reservedly they may confide in a brother, a lover, or a 
husband, they never lay their hearts, completely bare 
before one of their own sex. Perhaps they are right; 
• perhaps they know each other too well. 

There was yef another difficulty in Mary’s path, for to 
succour Bosviile at all hazards we need hardly say she had 
resolved, even on her first perusal of the letter. In whom 
W’as she to confide ? to whom could she entrust the secret 
of his failure and capture without Icttiiig the bad news 
reach Grace’s ears? Sir Gilbs?—the s^t old Cavalier 
never could keep a secret in his life; his, child would worm 
it all out of him the first time she sat*Dn his kneo for two 
minutes after supper. The Queen?—that volatile lady 
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would not only put the very worst construction upon her 
motives, but would detail the whole of the co^dence 
reposed in her to each of her household separately, under 
strict promises of secrecy, no doubt, which would be tanta¬ 
mount to a general proclamation by the herald king-at-arms. 

Of the courtiers she could scarcely bethink herself of one 
who was not so busily engaged in some personal and selfish 
intrigue as to have no room for any other consideration 
whatsoever, who would not scruple to sacrifice honour and 
mercy and good feeling merely to score up, so to speak, 
another point in the game. What to do for Bosville and 
how to do it—this was tho problem Mary had to solve; 
and resolute as she generally w'as, full of expedients and 
fertile in resources, she was now obliged to confess herself 
fairly at her wit’s end. 

It so fell out, however, that the blind deity whom men 
call chance and gods Destiny, who never helps us till we are 
at the very utmost extremity, befriended Maiy through the 
medium of tho very last person about the Court in whom 
she would have dreamt of confiding—an individual who 
perhaps was more selfish, intriguing, and reckless than all 
the rest of the royal circle put together, but who, being a 
woman, and consequently horn an angel, had still retained 
a scarce perceptible leavening of the celestial nature from 
which she had fallen. 

As Maiy sat that evening, pensive and graver than her 
wont, in the Queen’s withdrawing-room, Lady Carlisle 
crossed tho apartment with her calm brow and decorous 
step, and placed herself by her side. She liked Mary Cave, 
as far as it wa» in her nature to like one of her own sox. 
Perhaps she recognised in Mary somewhat of her own posi¬ 
tive character—^the uncompromising force of will that, for* 
good or for evil, marches directly on towards its purpose 
steadfast and unwavering, not to be moved from tlie path 
by any consideration of danger or of pity, and like the 
volume of a mighty river forcing its way through every 
obstacle with sihont energy. 

She sat qui^tiy down by Maiy’s side and heaved a deep 
sigh, with a sympathising and plaintive expression of 
countenance, like a consummate actress as she was. 

It is bad news 1 have to break to you, Mistress Cave,” 
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she whispered, bending her graceful head over the other’s 
work, ** if indeed you know it not already. That handsome 
Captain Bosville who was stabbed by Goring has fallen into 
the hands of the rebels! Jcrniyn ojily heard it this evening; 
I think he is tolling the Queen now. They have got him 
in prison at Gloucester, as far as we can learn. He must 
be saved by some ^cans. Heaven forfend he should be 
sacrificed by those villains! ” 

Mary’s heart was full: she could only falter out the word 
“ exchanged.” 

“ Exchanged! ” repeated Lady Carlisle, now thoroughly 
in earnest. “Doyou not know—^liaveyou not heard Since 
they hanged our Irish officers in tlie north the Council has 
ordered reprisals, Fairfax, Ireton, Cromwell—all of them 
are furious. They will hang every Tloyalist prisoner they 
take novr! It was but last week ^rhice Rupert strung 
thirteen Roundheads upon one oak tree; they must have 
heard of it b^ this time. Poor Bosville is in tlie utmost 
danger. Wo talked of it but now in the prcscncc-chamber. 
Even Jermyii is in despair. Alas ! ’tis a sad business.” 

Mai-y turned sick and white! Was it even so? The 
room seemed to spin round with her, and Lad j Carlisle’s 
voice was as the rush of many waters in her ear. 

“ It is hopeless to talk of exchanges,” proer c ;!ed her 
ladysliip in a tone of real pity for tlie too obvious distress 
of her listener. She had once had a soft place in that 
corrupted heart, ay, long before she was dazzled with 
Strafford’s fame, or lured by Pym’s political influence; 
before she had sold her lovely womanhood for a coronet, 
and bartered the peace she could nevei; know again for 
empty splendour. “Interest must be made with the 
■Parliament. Some of the rising rebels must be cajoled. 
Essex is in dis^ace with them now, and Essex is of no 
use, or I had brought the prisoner safe off with my own 
hand in a week from this day. But they are all alike, my 
dear. Courtiers and Puritans, generals and statesmen, 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, all are ?/<«?», ^weak and vain, 
all are alike fools, and all are hlike to be m)n. An effort 
must be made, and we can save hkn.” . * 

“ What would you do ? ” gasped poor Mary, her self- 
command now completely deserting licr. 
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“ Do! ” repeated her ladyship, with her soft lisping voice 
and dimpled smile; “ I would beg him a free pardon if I 
dragged Cromwell round the room on my bare Imees for it, 
or die with him,” she added beneath her breath, “ if I 
really cared one snap of the fingers about the man! ” 
She was no coward, niy Lady Carlisle, and there was 
more of the tigress about her than IjJie mere beauty of 
her skin. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE MAN OP DESTINY 

In an open space, long since built over by an increasing 
population, but forming at the time of which we Avrite 
alternately a play and drill-ground /or the godly inhabi¬ 
tants of Gloucester, is drawn up a regiment of heavy 
cavalry, singfllarly well appointed as to all the details of 
harness and horseflesh which constitute the efficiency of 
dragoons. The troopers exhibit strength, symmetry, and 
action, bone to carry the stalwart weight of their riders, 
and blood to execute the forced marches and i tpid evolu¬ 
tions which are tlie very essence of cavalry tactics. The 
men themselves are worthy of a close inspection. Picked 
from the flower of England’s yeomanry, from the middle 
class of farmers and petty squires of the northern and 
eastern counties, their fine stature and broad shoulders 
denote that physical strength Avhich independent agri¬ 
cultural labour so surely produces, whilst their stem 
brows, grave faces, and manly upright baring, distinguish 
them from such of their fellows as have not yet experienced 
..the inspiration derived from military confidence mingled 
with religious zSal. These are the men who are firmly 
persuaded that on their weapons depends the government 
of earth and heaven; that they are predestined to win 
dominion here and glory hereafter with their own strong 
arms; that their paradise, like that of ^thc Moslem en¬ 
thusiast, is to bo won sword*in-hand, and. that a violent 
death is the surest passport to eternal Ijfe. “ Fanatics are 
they, and of the wildest class, but they are also stem 
disciplinarians. Enthusiasm is a glorious quality, no 
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doubti bnt it has seldom turned the tide of a general 
action when unsupported by discipline: it is the com¬ 
bination of the two that is invincible. Thus did the 
swarms of the Great Arab Impostor oveiTun the fairest 
portion of Europe, and the chivalrous knights of the 
Cross charge home with their lances in rest at Jerusalem. 
Thus in latter times were the high-couraged Iloyalists 
broken and scattered at Marston Moor, and the tide of 
victory at Naseby turned to a Hhameful and irrevocable 
defeat. Deep as is the influence of religious zeal, doubly 
as is that man armed who fights under the banner of 
righteousness, it is over life and not death that it exercises 
its peculiar sway. A high sense of honour, a reckless 
spirit of ambition, the romantic enthusiasm of glory, will 
face shot and steel as fearlessly as the devout confidence of 
faith ; and the drinking, swaggering, unprincipled troopers 
of Goring, Lunsford, and such as they, for a long time 
proved a match, and more than a match, 'for the godly 
soldiers of the Parliament. It was the ** Tlirees Eight! 
—the steady confidence inspired by drill, that turned the 
scale at last: that confidence and that drill the grim 
Puritan dragoons are now acquiring on the parade- 
ground at Gloucester. 

They sit theii* horses as only Englishmen can, the only 
seat, moreover, that is at all adapted to the propulsive 
powers of an English horse, a veiy different animal from 
that of any other country. They are armed with long 
straight cut-and-thrust swords, two-edged and basket- 
hilted, glittering and sharp as razors, with large horse- 
pistols of the beqt locks and workmanship, with the short 
handy musquetoon, deadly for outpost duty, and hanging 
readily at the hip. Breastplates and backpicces of stee^ 
enhance the confidence inspired by faith, *dnd the men ride 
to and fro in their armour with the very look and air of 
invincibles. Yes, these are the Lonsidcs—the famous 
Ironsides that turned the destinies of England. 

They are drawn up in open column, waiting for the word 
of command. . Their squadrons arc dressed with mathe¬ 
matical preci^on; their*distances correct to an inch—woe 
be to the culprit, officer or soldier, who fails in the most 
trifling of such mmutice. The eye of the commander would 
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discover him in a twinkling—that commander silting there 
BO square and erect on his good horse. Like all great men, 
he is not above detail: he would detect a button awry as 
readily as the rout of a division. 

He scans his favourite regiment with a quick, bold, 
satisfied glance—the glance of a practised worlanan at his 
tools. There is no peculiarity in liis dress or appointments 
to distinguish him* from a simple trooper; his horse is 
perhaps the most powerful and the speediest on the ground, 
and ho sits in the saddle with a rare combination of strength 
and ease; in every other respect his exterior is simple and 
unremarkable. lie even seems to afiect a plainness of 
attire not far removed from sloth, and in regard to cleanli¬ 
ness of linen and brightness of accoutrements presents a 
striking contrast to Fairfax, Harrison, and other of the 
Parliamentary officers, who vie with their Cavalier antago¬ 
nists in the splendour of tlieir apparel. 

It is the man’s voice which an-ests immediate attention. 
Harsh and deep, there is yet something so confident and 
impressive in its tones, that the listener feels at once its 
natural element in command, ay, command, too, when the 
emergency is imminent, the storm at its greatest iolence. 
It forces him to scan the featui-es and person of the speaker, 
and he beholds a square, powerful man of middle stature, 
loosely and awkwardly made, but in the liberal mould that 
promises great physical strength, with coarse hands and 
feet, such as the patrician pretends are never seen in his 
own race, and with a depth of chest which readily accounts 
for the powerful tones of that authoritative voice. This 
vigorous frame is surinoimtcd by a countenance that, with¬ 
out the slightest pretensions to comeliness, cannot but 
make a deep impression on the beholder. The scoffing 
Cavaliers may jeeir at “ red-nosed Noll,” but Cromwell’s 
face is the face of a great man. The sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, which expresses, if wc may so speak, the material 
strength of the mind, is denoted by the deep ruddy colour¬ 
ing of the skin. The strong broad jaw belongs to the 
decided and immovable will of •the man of* qction, capable 
of carrying out the thoughts thqj^ are matared beneath 
those prominent temples, from which the thin hair is 
already worn away; and although the nose is somewhat 
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large and full, the mouth somewhat coarse and wide, these 
distinguishing characteristics seem less the brand of indul¬ 
gence and sensuality than the adjuncts of a ripe, manly 
nature almost always the accompaniment of great physical 
power. Though the eyes are small and deep-set, they glow 
like coals of fire; when excited or angered (for the Genorars 
temper is none of the sweetest, and he has more difficulty 
in commanding it than in enforcing tiie obedience of an 
army), they seem to flash out sparks from beneath his 
heavy head-piece. A winning smile is on his countenance 
now. The Ironsides have executed an ** advance in line ” 
that brings them up even and regular as a wall of steel to 
his very horse’s head, and the reflection steals pleasantly 
across his mind, that the tools are fit for service at last, 
that the tedious process of discipline will ere long bring 
him to the glorious moment of gratified ambition. 

A new officer has this moment beon appointed to the 
regiment. He seems thoroughly acquainted^with his duty, 
and manoeuvres his squadron with the ready skill of a 
veteran. Already George Effingham has caught the 
Puritan look and tone. Already he has made no little 
progress in Cromwell’s good graces. That keen observing 
eye has discovered a tool calculated to do good service in 
extremity. A desperate man, bankrupt in earihly hopes, 
and whose piety is far exceeded by his fanaticism, is no 
contemptible recruit for the ranks of the Ironsides, when 
he brings with him a frame of adamant, a heart of steel, 
and a thorough knowledge of the duties of a cavalry officer. 
Pale, gaunt, and worn, looking ten years older than when 
he last saw these same troopers at Newbury, Effingham 
still works with the eager, restless zeal of a man who 
would fain stifle remembrance and drive reflection from his 
mind. ’ 

The line breaks into column once more—^the squadrons 
wheel rapidly, the rays of a winter’s sun flashing from their 
steel head-pieces and breastplates—the horses snort and 
ring their bridles cheerily—the word of command flies 
sonorous from line to line—«the General gallops to and fro, 
pleased with'the. progress of the mimic war—^the drill is 
going on most satisfactorily, when a small escort of cavalry 
is seen to approach the parade-ground, and remains at a 
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cautious distance from the manoeuTres. An officer flaunt¬ 
ing in scarf and feathers singles himself out, gallops up to 
tho General, and salutdiinvith his drawn sword as he makes 
his report. Cromwell thunders out a “ Halt! ” that brings 
every charger upon his haunches. The men are permitted 
to dismount; the officers gather round their chief, and 
Harrison—for it itf Harrison—who has just arrived, sits 
immovable upon his horse, with his sword-point lowered, 
waiting to learn the General’s pleasure as to the disposal 
of his prisoner, whoso sex makes it a somewhat puzzling 
matter to decide. 

They have made reprisals upon said Cromwell, in 
his deep, harsh tones, patting and making much of tho good 
horse under him. “ Man or woman, let the prisoner bo 
placed in secure ward. Verily, we are more merciful than 
just in that we spare the weaker sox. ^he Malignants deal 
more harshly with the saints. Their blood be on their own 
head ! ” he added solcmnlv. 

tf 

Harrison turned his horse’s head to depart. Little cared 
ho, that reckless soldier, how they disposed of the lady he 
had taken prisoner ; he was thinking how lie sho>iM billet 
the men and horses he had brought in, not of the fate of 
his unhappy captive. 

“ Stay,” said Cromwell, “ dismiss the soldiers, and bring 
tho Malignant woman hither. I will myself question her 
ere she be placed in ward.” 

As ho spoke ho dismounted, and entered a large stone 
building converted into a barrack, attended by a few of his 
officers, amongst whom was Effingham, and followed by the 
prisoner under escort of two stalwart troSpers, who ” ad¬ 
vanced ” their musquetoons with a ludicrous disinclination 
thus to guard an qpemy of the softer sex. 

The prisoner was a fair, handsome woman in the prime 
of her beauty. She was dressed in a lady’s riding-gear of 
her time, which, notwithstanding its masculine character, 
was powerless to diminish her ieminine attractions; and 
looked thoroughly exhausted jjnd worn ou^ by physical 
fatigue. Yet was there a haughty tprn about*hcr head, an 
impatient gesture of her gloved hand, that denoted tho 
spirit within was dauntless and indomitable as ever. 

The instant that the sliort cloak she wore was removed 
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and the beaver hitherto slouched over her face taken off by 
CromweU’s orders, an operation which allowed a profusion 
of rich brown hair to fall nearly to her waist, Etfingham 
started as if ho had been shot. Hd would have spoken, but 
an imperious glance from the prisoner seemed to freeze the 
words upon his lips. Ho held his peace, and stood there, 
deadly pale, and trembling like a child.. 

Harrison’s report was soon made, and amounted to this:— 

That in his duty of patrolling the open countiy lying 
nearest to Goring’s outposts, and visiting his vidcttes, he 
had espied a lady, mounted on a good horse, who had 
ridden boldly into the centre of his escort, and demanded 
to be conducted at once to Gloucester, and brought before 
Cromwell—^that she avowed she belonged to the Royalist 
party, but had abandoned their cause, and was the bearer 
of important papers,, which were to be laid before Cromwell 
alone—that on his proposition that slie should be searched 
for these papers, and a corporal’s attempting to do so, she 
had snapped a pistol in the sub-ollicer’s face, which provi¬ 
dentially flashing in the pan, only singed his beard and 
eyebrows—^that out of respect to Cromwell ho had brought 
her on without further violence, “ though that she has not 
some evil intentions I never can believe,” concluded Harri¬ 
son, “ for she is the voiy first woman I ever came across 
yet that could ride nearly a dozen miles and never open her 
lips to speak a word, good or bad.” 

The General scanned his prisoner carefully. His usual 
tact and discenimont were hero at fault. “ Woman ! ” he 
said, rudely and sternly, “ what want you here—whence 
came you—and ,why venture you thus amongst the people 
of the Lord ? ” 

*‘I would see CromweU alone,” replied Mary Cave (fo?* 
Mary Cave it was, as Eflingham too surefy knew), and she 
no longer looked exhausted and fatigued, but the blood 
came back to her cheek, the haughty turn to her head and 
neck, the indomitable curve to her lip, as she felt the crisis 
had come, and her spirit mounted with the occasion. “ I 
have ridden far*and fast tef sec you, General,” she added, 
with a certailh tpne of rjrony in her voice; ** you will not 
refuse to grant an interview when a lady asks it.” 

Effingham felt a strange thrill to hear her voice. How 
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it took him back to that which seemed now some other 
stage of existence, albeit so short a time ago. How asso- 
dated she was in his mmd with that other one. To him, 
though ^^she was not She Eose, she had been near the 
Rose,” and he would willingly at that moment have given 
a year of his life to ask tidings of her whose namo was still 
nestling at his heart. 

Cromwell hesitated. Bold schemer, uiidannted soldier 
as he was, he entertained a morbid dread of assassination, 
a dread that in later days, when in the full flush of his 
prosperity, and seated on the throne, caused him to wear 
proof-armour on all public occasions under his clothes. 

He had read, too, of women who would not scruple to 
sacrifice their lives in a political cause; his own enter¬ 
prising spirit told him how readily it was possible to 
encounter certain death for a great object; and this lady 
did not look as if she was likely to shrink from any despe¬ 
rate deed because of its danger. And yet to fear a woman! 
Pshaw! it seemed absurd. He would grant her the inter¬ 
view she desired; though, according to Harrison’s report, 
she had been so ready mth her pistol, she was now 
obviously disarmed; besides, he was well guaiih'd, sur¬ 
rounded by his troopers and his friends. He looked upon 
his officers, for the most part trustworthy, fearless veterans, 
whose courage and fidelity he had already tried on many a 
well-tbught field. Effingham alone was a new acquaint¬ 
ance, and his quick eye caught the expression of George’s 
countenance watching the prisoner’s face. 

“ Do you know anything of the lady ? ” said he, in short, 
imperious tones, and turning sharply round upon his new 
officer, with a frown of displeasure gathering on his thick 
brows. 

“You may speak the truth. Captain Effingham ! ” said 
Maiy, with a look of quiet contempt. 

Thus adjured, Effingham hesitated no longer to acknow¬ 
ledge his acquaintance with the beautiful “ Malignant.” 

“ Mistress Mary Cave is too well known at the Court not 
to have won the respect and confidence of ^all who have 
ever breathed that polluted atmospkpre. I wiH answer for 
her faith and honesty with my head. If she fail you, my 
life shall be for the life of her. ” 
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Mary thanked him with a grateful glance. 

** I have a boon to ask of you, General; a bargain to 
drive if you will. Grant me the., interview I require, and 
bid me go in peace.” 

Cromwell signed to her to follow him into a smaller 
apartment, in which a fire was burning, and which con¬ 
tained a chair, a writing-table, and a few articles of rough 
comfort. 

“ Captain Effingham,” he said, in his short, stern tones, 
“place two sentries at the door. Ecmain yourself within 
call. Madam, 1 am now at your service. Speak on; we 
are alone.” 

He doffed his heavy head-piece, placed it on the writing- 
table, and was about to throw himself into the chair. The 
General was no polished courtier—above all, no woman- 
worshipper—but there was that in Mary Cave's bearing 
which checked his first impulse, and bade him stand up 
respectfully before his prisoner. “ 

Never in ail her life before had Mary such need to call 
up the presence of mind and resolution that formed so 
important a part of her character. Here she stood, a 
gentle, soft-nurtured lady, brought up in all the exagge¬ 
rated refinement of a court, before her bitterest enemy, the 
most uncompromising as he was the most powerful cham¬ 
pion of her adversaries’ party. Completely in his power, 
dependent on his generosity for immunity from exposure, 
insult—nay, death itself (for, alas! the exasperated feel¬ 
ings aroused by the cruelties practised on both sides w'cro 
not always restrained by consideration for age or sex); 
and, save for her accidental meeting with Effingham, whom 
she had little expected to see hero, utterly friendless in the 
rebel camp. This was the interview that she had bee;i 
looking forward to for days, that she had so prayed and 
hoped might be accomplished; that, seeming tolerably 
easy when seen from a distance, had been the goal to 
which all her schemes and wishes tended; and now that 
she was actually face to ‘face with Cromwell, she shook 
from head to* loot as she '^had never trembled in her life 
before—but*onc/3. •» 

His manner, though reserved, became less stern than at 
first. Show us the man of any profession, soldier, states- 
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man, Puritan, or archbishop, from eighteen to eighty (a 
fair margin), on whom beauty, real womanly beauty, makes 
no impression, and we will show you the eighth wonder of 
the world. V 

** Reassure yourself, madam,” said Cromwell, with a 
tone of kindness in his harsh voice ; ” I do not to-day hear 
the name of Mistress Mary Cave for the first time. I can 
safely affirm I woul^ long ago have given much to obtain 
possession of the lady who thus voluntarily surrenders her¬ 
self as a prisoner. I have yet to Icam what brings her 
into the very stronghold of the enemy. Had she been a 
man, there had been a price on her head.” 

These words wore alarming; hut the smile that stole 
over the General’s face was softer and kindlier than his wont. 

Mary began her answer with a degree of composure far 
too obvious not to bo affected, , 

“ I am come,” said she, “ to negotiate the exchange of a 
prisoner. A messenger might have lingered, letters been 
intercepted, even a wliite flag outraged, so. General—so— 
came myself. Major Bosville is languishing, perhaps dying, 
in Gloucester gaol. May he not be ransomed, can he not 
be exchanged? Any sum of money, any n nber of 
prisoners—ay, ten for one.” 

Ci-omwell’s brow grew dark. “ You ask too much, 
madam,” ho replied, shaking his head sternly. “ That 
officer lies even now under sentence of death. He has 
refused to give any information concerning the strength or 
movements of the enemy. A confirmed Malignant, he 
shall die the death! Hath not Rupert slain in cold blood 
thirteen godly warriors taken with arms in their hands ? 
The blood of the Lord’s anointed cries aloud for ven¬ 
geance ! God do so to me, and more also, if I smite not 
root and branch, till the Amalekite is destroyed out of the 
land! ” 

He was chafing now—angi-y and restless, like some noble 
beast of prey. 

Mary fitted the last arrow to her bowstring. ** You 
know me. General,” she Baid,<with something of her old 
proud air. “ You know my poweBj*my influertce, my infor¬ 
mation. Listen; I will buy Bosville’s life of you. You 
shall make your own terms.” 
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Cromwell smiled. Perhaps he had his private opinion 
of these lady politicians, these fair intriguers with the 
Queen at their head, who hampe^d the counsels of their 
friends far more effectually than thjfty anticipated the designs 
of their enemies. He was perfectly courteous, but some- 
what ironical in his reply. 

“You cannot bribe me, madam,” sqid ho, “ valuable as 
I doubt not is the price you offer. Your information may 
or may not he far superior to my own—your talent for 
intrigue doubtless many degrees finer. I am a simple 
soldier; my duty lies plain before me. I will have blood 
for blood, and I have the warrant of Scripture for my 
detennination.” 

Poor Mary ! she broke down altogether now. The bold 
warrior-spirit, the craft of statesmanship, the artificial pride 
of rank and statiou,v»all gave way before the overwhelming 
flood of womanly pity and womanly fear. She seized the 
General’s rough coarse hand in both her owfl, so white and 
soft by the contrast. Ere he could prevent her she pressed 
it to her lips. Down on her knees she implored him, she 
besought him, she pi'ayed to him, with tears and sobs, to 
spare the prisoner’s life. Her pride was fallen altogether 
now, her humiliation complete. It was no longer the 
stately Mary Cave, the Queen’s minion, the adviser of 
statesmen, the ornament of a Court, but a broken-hearted 
woman pleading for life and death. 

“ Save him, General,” she gasped, gazing wildly up in 
his face, “ save him, for mercy’s sake, as you hope to be 
saved yourself at the last day 1 What is it to you, a life 
the more or lesis ? Wliat is your authority worth if you 
can hesitate to exercise it for so trifling a matter? Is 
Cromwell so completely under the orders of Fairfax, se 
subservient tolreton, such a sworn slave ^f the Parliament, 
that in his oum camp he cannot extend mercy to whom he 
will? ” 

Her woman’s instinct told her through all her distress 
and all her confusion wherd* lay the weak point in the for¬ 
tress she assailed; bid her" attack him through his pride, 
his self-respdct, his jeafeusy of command; and dimmed as 
were her eyes with tears, she saw she had shot her arrow 
home. 
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Cromwell flushed a deeper red up to his very temples, 
the scowl upon his bent brows, and the conspicuous wart 
over his right eye, lending an ominous and sinister expres¬ 
sion to his whole coJotenance. He spoke not, but the 
hand she grasped was rudely withdrawn, and the high-bom, 
gently-nurtured lady was fain to clasp him round the knees, 
cased in those wide, solid riding-boots, with their heavy 
spurs, that rang ahd jingled as he stamped twice in his 
passion against the floor. 

“ Save him. General! ” she repeated. “ Is there no 
consideration you will listen to, no appeal you will respect ? 
Hoar mo. I sent him on his errand. I got him his 
appointment. I bade him go forth wounded and helpless 
into the very jaws of yom* troopers, and now if he is to die 
his blood is on my head. Oh ! think of your own mother! 
think of your own child ! think of a^y one that you have 
ever loved! Would you see her kneeling as I do now ? 
would you see her, lonely, helpless among strangers and 
enemies, pleading for dear life, and boar to know that she 
was refused ? Think better of it, for the love of mercy. 
General, think better of it. Grant me this one boon, and 
I will pray for you, enemy though you be, night ,’nd morn¬ 
ing, on my bended knees, till my d3dng day.” 

His voice sounded hoarser than usual, and he loosened 
the plain linen band aroimd his throat as he muttered the 
word—“ Reprisals ! ” 

She sprang fiercely from her knees, ilnng his hand, 
which she had again taken, away from her in scorn, and 
flashed at him such a glance as made even Cromwell quail. 

** Reprisals ! ” she repeated. “ It is the Puritan’s 
English for murder. You have refused iho—refused Mary 
Cave on her bended knees, who never knelt before to 
mortal man—beware of my revenge! Oh ! I meant it not 
—forgive me! ” she added, her whole manner changing 
once more to one of the softest, the most imploring 
entreaty, as the impotence and impolicy of her angei 
struck chill and sickening to her heart: ** forgive my 
hasty words, my pride that hag never yet deanied to stoop. 
You talk of reprisals. General; qjje life is ^Wth another— 
take mine instead of his.* Lead me out now—this minute 
—am ready, and let him go free.” 
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She had touched the keystone now; the sympathy for 
courage and devotion which every brave man feels. He 
turned his face away that she might not see his emotion, 
for there were tears in Cromweliy eyes. She took the 
gesture for one of refusal, and it Wis in sad plaintive tones 
she proffered her last despairing request. 

** At least grant me the one last boon I have ridden so 
far to ask. It is not a little thing that will tempt a woman 
to the step I have taken. You cannot refuse me this—if 
I cannot save him, at least I can die with him. Sliot, 
steel, or hempen noose, whatever penalty is exacted from 
Humphrey Bosville shfill bo shared by her who sent him 
here to die. I ask you no more favours—I claim it as a 
right—he shall not sujBFcr for my salic alone. Do not 
think I shall ilinch at the last moment. See ! there is not 
a trooper of all your Ironsides that fears death less than 
Mary Cave ! ” ^ 

Siie had conquered triumphantly at last.^ The brave 
spirit could not but recognise its kindred nature. He had 
made up his mind now, and not a hair of Humphrey’s head 
should have fallen had the whole Parliament of England 
voted his death to a man. Kindly, courteously, nay, 
almost tenderly, the rough Puritan soldier raised the 
kneeling lady to her feet. With a consideration she littlo 
expected, he placed her carefully in the chair, ‘sent an 
orderly trooper for food and nine, and even bestirred himself 
to ascertain where she might be most safely lodged till her 
departure with a safe conduct imder his own hand. 

“I gi-ant your request. Mistress Mary Cave, and I 
attach to my concession but two conditions. The one, it 
is needless to state, is that Major Bosville passes his parole 
never again to bear arms against the Parliament, and the 
other ”—his glance softened more and more as he pro- ^ 
ceeded—“that you will not quite forget plain OUver 
Cromwell, and that hereafter when you hear his harshness 
censured, and his rustic breeding derided, you will not be 
ashamed to say you have known him to show the courtesy 
of a gentleman apd the feeling of a man! “ 

With an obeisance, the respectful deference of which 
could not have been outdPme by pny plumed hat that over 
swept the floors of Whitehall, Cromwell took his leave of 
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Ills fair suppliant, consigning her to the care of George 
Effingham for the present, and promising her a written 
pardon in his own hancL and safe conduct trough his out¬ 
posts for herself and Iinmphrey Bosville, by the morrow’s 
dawn. • 

Her spirit had kept lior up hitherto, but fatigue, watch¬ 
ing and anxiety were too much for her woman’s strength ; 
and as Cromwell’s fhassive figure disappeared through the 
doorway, she laid her head upon the coarse deal table and 
gave way to a passion of tears. 



CHAPTER XXI 

“ UNDER SENTENCE ” 

Condemned to die ! Reader, have you ever realised to 
yourself all that is contained in those three words ? Have 
you ever considered how largo a share of your daily life is 
comprised in what we may term the iminedihte future, in 
the cares, so to speak, of “ what you shall eat, and what 
you shall drink, and wherc^vdthal you shall he clothed? ” 
Have you ever reflected how your own petty schemes and 
intrigues — equally petty when viewed at the supreme 
moment, whether you he a politician on the cross benches, 
or a grocer hohind your counter—fill up the measure of 
your hopes and ■u'ishes? how your own financial budget, 
whether it effect the revenues of a kingdom or the contents 
of a till, is the subject that occupies most of your thoughts ? 
and how, when sagacity and foresight upon such matters 
become superfluous, there is a blank in your own being, 
which you feel, perhaps for the first time, ought to have 
been filled up long ago with something that wo^d not have 
deserted you at your need, that would have accompanied# 
you into that terra incognita which the mhst material of us 
feel at some moments is really our home ? 

And yet at the crisis, it seems as though the spirit-wings 
were weaker than ever, and instead of soaring aloft into 
the blue heaven, can but flap heavily and wearily along the 
surface of earth,* as though the mind were incapable of pro¬ 
jecting itself futo.the Fi^re, and must needs dwell mistily 
and inconclusively on the Past; and there is no proverb 
truer than that “ the ruling passion is strong in death/’ as 
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all will readily admit whose lot it has ever been to look the 
King of Terrors in the face. 

Humphrey Bosville day condemned to death in Gloucester 
gaol. His examination^, after a short imprisonment, had 
been conducted by Cromwell himself, with the few rude 
formalities extended to the trial of a prisoner-of-war. He 
had been questioned as to the strength of the King’s army, 
and the deliberation of his councillors ; like a soldier and 
a man of honour, ho had steadfastly declined to divulge 
even the little he knew. The court that tried him was 
composed simply enough, consisting besides Cromwell, of 
Harrison and another. The former of these two vainly 
endeavoured to persuade his prisoner, for whom he had 
taken a great liking, to turn traitor, and save his owm life. 
Humphrey, however, was immovable, and Harrison liked 
him all the better. The proceedings were short, and not 
at all complicated. “You refuse, then, to answer the 
questions pat to you by the court ? ” said Cromwell, 
folding a sheet of paper in his hands with an ominous 
frown. 

“I do, distinctly,” replied the prisoner, regardless of a 
meaning look from Harrison, and a strenuous ludge from 
that stout soldier’s elbow. 

“ Sentence of death recorded. His blood bo r u his own 
head ! ” commented Cromwell; adding, with a look that 
lent a fearful interest to the simple words, “ to-morrow 
morning, at gun-fire.” 

“ God and the King! ” exclaimed Humphrey, in a loud, 
fearless voice, placing his plumed hat jauntily on his 
head, and marching off between his gaolers, humming 
cheerfully the Eoyalist air of “ Cuckolds, come, dig I ” 

So the court broke up. Cromwell went to drill his 
Ironsides; HarMson to visit his outposts, with what result 
wo have already learned ; and another Cavalier was to die. 

They placed food and wine in his cell; the grim troopers 
who guarded him looked on him no longer as an enemy. 
Already he was invested with the fearful interest of the 
departing traveller; he who*ere twenty-four hours have 
elapsed will be in that land of whi«h all of usf have thought, 
and which none of us have seen. They were soldiers, too, 
and they like his plwky his gallant bearing, his cheerful 
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good humour, his considerate com'tesy even to his escort; 
for Humphrey was a gentleman at heart, and one essential 
peculiarity of tho breed is, that it never shows its purity so 
much as when in extremis. Not w rough dragoon in the 
guard-room, including Ebenezer ftio Gideonito, who was 
still black and blue from slioulder to hip, but would have 
shared his ration willingly, “ Malignant ” though ho was, 
with the Cavalier officer. 

He ate his portion of food with a good appetite, and 
drank off his wine to the King’s health. Tho winter sun 
streamed in at tho grating of his cell, tho heavy tramp of 
the sentry at his door rang through the silence of the long 
stono corridor. It was all over now. It was como at last, 
and Humphrey sat him down to think. 

Yes, he had looked upon Death as a near neighbour for 
years ; he had fronie^i him pretty often in Flanders before 
this unhappy civil war, and had improved his acquaintance 
with him since at Edge-Hill, Iloundway-Down, Newbury, 
and elsewhere; nay, he had felt the grasp of his icy hand 
but very lately, w'hcn ho failed to parry that delicate thrust 
of Goring’s. What an awkward thrust it was! and should 
he not have met it in carte, rather than tierce, and so gone 
round his adversary’s blade? Pshaw! how his mind 
wandered. And what was the use of thinking of such 
matters now ?—now that he had not tweiity-fom* hours to 
live—^uow that he should fix his thoughts on the next 
world, and pray ardently for the welfare of his soul ? Ay, 
’twas well that he had not neglected this duty, and put it 
off till to-day; do what he would he could not control his 
mind, and bid it obey his will. Thoughts after thoughts 
came surging in like ocean waves, and bore him on and 
swamped him, so to speak, in their resistless tide. Might 
he but have chosen, ho would not have died quite like this. 
No 1 he had hoped to go down in some victorious onset, 
stirrup to stirrup with hot Prince Rupert, tho best blood in 
England, charging madly behind him to the old war-cry 
that made his blood boil even now—^tho stirring battle- 
word of ** God jiwd the King*! ”—sword in hand, and tho 
sorrel pulling* hard !—flje poor sorrel. Harrison had 
promised his prisoner to take care of tho good horse; there 
was some comfort in that, and Harrison was a soldier, 
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tliough a Boundhead. Ay, that had been a glorious death; 
or, better still, to have dragged his wounded frame to 
Maiy*s feet and laid^is head upon her knee, and died 
there so peaceful, so hajipy, like a child hushing off to its 
sleep. Mary would think of him—mourn him, surely— 
and never forget him now. How would she look when 
they told her of it,m the Queen’s chamber ? He tried to 
fancy her, pale and wobegone, bending to hide her face 
over the embroidery he knew so well—tlie embroidery he 
had told her playfully was to be finished ere ho came liack 
again. lie would never come back to her now; and the 
large tears that his own fate had failed to draw from him, 
gathered in his eyes as he thought of that glorious lady’s 
desolation, and fell unheeded on his clasped hands. Well, 
ho had promised her, if need were, to give his life un¬ 
grudgingly for the Cause—and ho h»d redeemed his word. 
Perhaps in another world he might meet her again, and be 
proud to sli(^ her the stainless purity of his shield. He 
thought over his past life—he was no casuist, no theo¬ 
logian ; his simple faith, like that of his knightly ancestors, 
was comprised in a few words—“ Fill' Gott und fiir ihr” 
might have been engraved on his blade, as was em¬ 
blazoned on the banner of the chivalrous Lord Craven—he 
whose romantic attachment to the Queen of Boiioinia was 
never outdone in the imagination of a Troubadour, who 
worshipped his Koyal ladye-love as piuely and unselfishly 
as ho risked lifo and fortune ungrudgingly in her cause. 
So it was with Humphrey—“ For God and for her ” was 
the sentiment that had ruled his every action of late—^that 
consoled him and bore him up now, wher^ ho was about to 
die. It was not wisdom, it was not philosophy, it was not 
, perhaps true religion; but it served him well enough—it 
stood him in th# stead of all these—it carried liim forward 
into the spirit-life where, it may be, that some things we 
wot not of in our worldly forethought, are the true reality, 
and others that we have worshipped here faithfully and to 
our own benefit—such ns prudential considerations, external 
respectability, and “good common-sense?are found to 
be the myths and the delu6ions,4iie bubblesf that the cold 
air of death has dispelled for evermore. 

At least, Humphrey knew he had but another night to 
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live; and when he had prayed, hopefully and resignedly, with 
but one small grain of discontent, one faint repining that 
ho might not see her just once ag^in, he drew his pallet 
from the comer of his coll, and with folded arms and calm 
placid brow, laid him down peacefully to sleep. 

So sound were his slumbers, that they were not dis- 
tiu’bed by the armed tread of the captain of the ward, a 
fierce old Puritan, who ushered up the corridor the cloaked 
and hooded figure of a woman, accompanied by an officer 
of the Ironsides, who had shown him an order signed by 
Cromwell’s own hand, which he dared not disobey. The 
grim warder, however, influenced by the prisoner’s gallant 
and gentle demeanour, would fain have dissuaded the 
visitors fi.*om disturbing his repose. 

“ If you be friends of the Major’s,” said he, in the gruff 
tones peculiar to all ofich custodians, you would act more 
kindly to let him be; they mostly get their little snooze 
about this time of night; and if he’s not roused, he’ll 
sleep right on till to-morrow morning ; and the nearer ho 
wakes to gun-fire, the better for him. You’ll excuse my 
making so free, madam; the Major’s got to be shot at 
daybreak. But if you’re come to examine of him, or to 
get anything more out of him than what he told the Court, 

I tell you it’s no use, and a burning shame into the bargain. 

I can’t keep ye out, seeing it’s tlie General’s order—and 
Cromwell’s a man who wiU be obeyed; but I can’t bear to 
see the Major put upon neither, and he’s such a nice, well- 
spoken gentleman, and the last night as he’s to be with us 
and all.” So grumbling, the old gaoler, who was not 
without a sort of rough coarse kindness of his own, opened 
the cell door, and'^admitting tho visitors, set his lamp down 
on the floor for their service; after which civility ho 
returned to cough and grumble by himself in the passage. * 

Mary looked on the face of tho sleeper, and for the first 
time since she had known him realised the unassuming 
courage of that honest heart. Could this be the man who, 
ere twelve hours should elapse, was doomed to die ? this 
calm and placi^ deeper, breathing so heavily and regularly, 
with a smile on his lips^ajtd his fair brow smooth and un- 
ruffied as a child’s? ^e turned proudly to Effingham. 

“ Is he not worthy of the Cause ? ” was all she said; and 
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Effingham, looking there upon his comrade and his rival, 
wiped the dew from his forehead, for the conflict of his 
feelings was more than die could bear. 

Mary bent over him till her long hair swept across his 
face. ’ 


“Humphrey,” she whispered, in the sweetest of her 
soft caressing tones, “Humphrey, wake up; do you not 
know me?—wake up.” 

The sleeper stirred and turned. Tlio well-known voice 
must have called up some association of ideas in his mind; 
perhaps he was dreaming of her even then and there. He 
muttered something. In the deep silence of the cell both 
his listeners cauglit it at once. Mary blushed crimson for 
very shame ; and Effingham felt his heart leap as it never 
leapt before. 

The sleeper had but whispered three words—“Mary, 
Loyalty, Mary,” was all he said; and then he woke, and 
stared wildly wpon his visitors. 

In another instant ho had seized Maiy’s hand, and was 
folding it to his heart in a transport of affection and 
delight. He know not that his life had been spared—he 
still thought ho was to die; hut ho believed his prayers 
had been answered—that, whether in the body or out of 
the body, he was pennitted to look on her once agt. in—and 
that was enough for him. 

Effingham did as ho would bo done by, and left the cell. 
If “ he jests at scars who never felt a wound,” on the 
other hand he is wondrously quick-witted and sympathising 
'who has himself gone through the peine forte et dure of 
real affection. 

t 

And Effingham, too, felt a weight taken off liis heart. 
He could rejoice now without a single drawback at his 
comrade’s pardom To do him justice, he would have 
given all he had in the world to save him yesterday; but 
now he felt that though henceforth they would never again 
fight side by side, Bosville was his friend and brother once 
more. He felt, too, that theretwas something to live for 
still, that Hope was not dead^ within hiffi, ,and his arm 
would henceforth be nerved for struggle* by a nobler 
motive than despair. His future existed once more. 
Yesterday his life was a blank; to-day, simply because a 
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Bleeping captive had muttered a proper name, that blank 
was filled again with colours bright and rosy as the tints 
of the morning sky. Such are thd'ups and downs of poor 
mortality; such is the weakness qf what we are pleased to 
term the godlike mind that rules our mass of clay. 

Wc will follow Efldngham’s example; we will not rob 
Humphrey of his tete-a-tete with his mistress, nor intrude 
upon his transports when he learned that the hand he 
loved so dearly was the one that had saved him fi*om death. 
It was too delightful—it was almost maddening to reflect 
on all she had undergone for his sake: how she liad 
pleaded with Cromwell for his pardon, and having obtained 
it, had taken possession of him, as it were, at once, and 
passed her word for his parole as if he belonged to her, 
body and soul; and so he did belong to her, and so he 
would. Oh, if shb would but accept his devotion! ho 
longed to pour out his veiy heart’s blood at her feet. Poor 
Humphrey! he w'as young, you sec, and of a bold honest 
nature, so he knew no better. 

The three left the prison together, with a cordial farewell 
fi’om the kind old governor, and walked through the dark 
night to the hosteliy in the town. Mary was very silent. 
Did she regret what she had done? did sho grudge her 
efforts for the prisoner ? Far from it! She was thinking 
of all he deserved at her hands, of how she never could 
repay him for all his fondness and devotion, of the debtor 
and creditor account between them, and how she wished 
he could be a little, ever so little, less infatuated about 
her. 

Again wo say^ poor Humphrey ! 



CHAPTER XXII 

“ FATIIRR AND CIIITiD ” 

Grace Allonby ia very sad and lonely now. Anxiety and 
distress have told upon lier health and ispiriis, and the girl, 
once BO fresh and elastic, goes about her household duties 
with a pale cheek and a listless step that worry her father 
to his heart's core. Sir Giles has but little time for 
speculation on private affairs, his duty to his sovereign 
keeps him constantly employed, and it requires no astute 
politician to discover that, whatever apprehcnsioi.j he may 
have to spare, are due to that sovereign’s critical position. 
The Royal Parliament has been convened at Ox;>)rd, and 
has voted anything and everything except supplies. Its 
sister assemblage at Westminster, bitter in successful 
rivalry, has refused to treat for peace ; Ilopton has sus¬ 
tained a conclusive defeat from Waller at Alresford. 
Oxford is no longer a secure haven ; and the King, 
deprived of the society and counsels of his wife, feels him¬ 
self more than usually perplexed and disheartened. Sir 
Giles has enough to do with his own regimental duties, for, 
come what may, ke never neglects for an instant that task 
of organization and discipline on which the old soldier feels 
that life and honour must depend. His advice, too, is 
constantly required, and as constantly neglected by the 
King; but bitter and unpalatable as it may be, it is always 
proffered with the same frank •honesty aiM •singleness of 
purpose. He has succeeded in». 4 ;aising^ and arming no 
contemptible force of cavalry. With his own stout heart 
at their head, he thinks they can ride through and 
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througli a stand of pikes with a dash that shall win Prince 
Eupert’s grim approval on a stricken field. He cannot 
foresee that, ere long, they will prove the speed of their 
horses, rather than the temper of their blades, on the wide 
expanse of fatal Marston-Moor. In the meantime they 
are equipped and ready to march. 

An escort is provided to guard “Gracey” back to her 
kinswoman’s house at Boughton, where she will remain in 
bodily safety, no doubt, and wall fulfil her destiny as a 
woman, by wasting her own heart in anxiety for the fate of 
others. Oxford will be emptied soon of all but its loyal 
professors and stanch war-w^orn garrison. Grace docs not 
seem to regret her departure, nor to look forw'ard to her 
journey with any anticipations of delight, nor to care much 
whether she goes or stays. Her father’s return to active 
service seems to alarm and depress her, and she wanders 
about the house with her eyes full of tears; but ho has 
often left her to go campaigning before, and never seen her 
“take on,” as he expresses it, like this. What can have 
come over the girl? 

“ If she had but a mother now,” thinks Sir Giles, with a 
half bitter pang to feel that his own honest afi’ection should 
be insufficient for his daughter. He could almost reproach 
himself that he has not married a second time; but no, 
Gracey! not even for you could he consent to sacrifice that 
dream of the past, which is all the old man has left to him 
on earth. Why do we persist in cherishing the litUe w'e 
have, so much the more the less it is ? Why is the widow’s 
mite, being her all, so much tnore than the rich man’s stores 
of silver and gold, being his all too ? Perhaps it is that we 
must suffer before we can enjoy, must pine in poverty before 
we can revel in possession ; and therefore Lazarus devours 
his crust with famished eagerness, whilst Dives pushes his 
plate disdainfully away, and curses fretfully cook and butler, 
who cannot make him hungry or thirsty, albeit his viands 
are served on silver, and his wine bubbles in a cup of gold. 
Sir Giles loves a memory fifteen years old better than all 
the rest of tho world, and Gracey into the bargain. 

He sits after supper ^Ith a huge goblet of claret untasted 
at his elbow. Leaning his head on his hand he watches 
his daughter unobserved. All day she has been busied 
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about little matters for liis comfort. He marches to-morrow 
at dawn, and she too leaves Oxford for Northamptonshire. 
She was more cheerful, he thinks, this afternoon, and the 
interest and bustle had bjonght a colour again to her cheek; 
but how pale and tired*she looks now, bending over that 
strip of work. The delicate fingers, too, though they fly 
nimbly as ever in and out, are thinner than they used to be 
—and she always turns her face away from the lamp. A 
father’s eyes, Grace, are sharper than you think for; he is 
watching you narrowly from under his shaded brows, and ho 
sees the tears raining down thick upon your work and your 
wasted hands. In the whole of her married life your 
mother never wept like that. 

He can stand it no longer. 

“Gracey,” says he, in his deep kind tones; “ Gracey! 
little woman! what’s the matter ? ” * 

Ho took her on his knee, as he used to do when she was 
a little curly^ieaded thing, and she hid her face on his 
shoulder, her long dark hair mingling with the old man’s 
white locks and beard. 

She clung to him and sobbed wearily, and told him, “ it 
was nothing—she was tired, and anxious, and nervous, but 
well—quite well—and, it was nothing.” 

He had long lost his place in his daughter’s heart;, though 
he knew it not. 

He strove to cheer her up gently and warily, with a 
womanly tact and tenderness you could hardly have expected 
from the war-worn soldier, leading her insensibly from 
domestic details to the hopes and proceedings of the 
Eoyalists, and she struggled to ho calm, <and appeared to 
lend an anxious ear to all his details. 

• “ We shall have a large army in the North, Grace,” said 
the old Cavalier ;•** and when Prince Bupert has relieved 
York—and relieve it he will, my lass, for hot as he is, there 
is not a better officer in the three kingdoms, when his hands 
are loose—^he will effect a junction with tho King, and we 
shall then be able to show the Koundheads ji front that will 
keep their ragged Parliament in*check once more. What, 
gfrl, we have still Langdale and Bi^le and. the Shrewsbury 
Foot, and gallant Northampton with all his merry men at 
his back, not to mention my own knaves, whose rear^guard 
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you saw march out this momiug. I have taken some 
trouble with them, you know, and they’re the best brigade 
I’ve commanded yet by a good deal. Why, what said 
young Bosville when he lay in this very room ?—ay, on the 
sofa where you always sit at your'stitching—and saw them 
file i)ast the windows before they were half-drilled. ‘ Sir 
Giles,’ said he, * they’re the only cavalry we have that can 
rule.' And there’s no better judge and no better soldier for 
a young man than Humphrey, whom I love as my own son. 
They’ll win your old father his peerage yet before I’ve done 
with ’em. Fill me out the claret, my darling, and we’ll 
drink a health to Lady Grace! ” 

She did as she was desired, and he could not have accused 
her of paleness now. Was it the anticipation of her exalted 
rank that thus brought the blood in a rush to Grace’s 
cheeks ? 

“ Ay I if worst comes to worst,” proceeded the old knight, 
after a hearty pull at the claret, “ the rebels will be glad to 
come to terms. I am an old man now, sweetheart, and I 
want to live at peace with my neighbours. When I’ve had 
these new levies in a good rousing fire once and again, and 
seen the knaves hold their own with Cromwell and his men 
in iron, I shall be satisfied for my part. Besides, we fight 
unencumbered now; the Queen’s safe enough down in the 
West. I heard from Mary this morning by Jermyn, 
who travelled here post with despatches; and the 
Queen-” 

From Mary! ” interrupted Grace, her eyes sparkling 
and her face flushing once more; “ what says she ? Does 
she talk aboi\t herself? — does she give you any 
news? ” 

She spoke in a sharp quick tone ; and the slender fingers 
' that rested on her father’s glass clasped it tight round the 
stem. 

** She writes mostly of the Cause, as is her wont,” replied 
Sir Giles, not noticing his daughter’s eagerness. ** They 
have hopes of more men ami horses down in the West. Ay, 
there is talk too of foreigif assistance; but for my part 1 
put little faith in thatii'<> The Queen’s household is much 
diminished,—that’s a good job at least. I read my Bible, 
Grace, I hope, like a good Christian, and I believe every 
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word in it, but I have never yet seen that * in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety.’ Howsoever, there is but 
little pomp now in the Queen’s court at Exeter. Mary only 
mentions herself and Mrs. Kirke, and Lady Carlisle, whom 
1 never could abide; aufl Dormer and Bosville as gentlemen 
of the chamber; and that is all.” 

Grace’s breath came quick and short. She was still on 
her father’s knee, but in such a posture that he could not 
see her face. She would have given much to be able to ask 
one simple question, but she dared not—no, she dared not. 
She held her peace, feeling as if she was stifled. 

“ The Queen were best on the Continent,” pursued Sir 
Giles, “ and Mary seems to think she will go ere long, 
taking her household with her. God be with them ! Eng¬ 
land is well rid of the half of them.” 

Grace laughed—such a faint, forced, miserable laugh. 
Poor Grace! the blow had been long coming, and it had 
fallen at lasiT. Of course he would accompany his Royal 
mistress abroad ; of course, she would never, never sec him 
again; of course he was nothing to her, and amidst all his 
duties and occupations she could have no place in his 
thoughts. The pertinacity with which she dwelt upon this 
consolatory reflection was sufficiently edifying; and of course 
she ought to have foreseen it all long ago, and it was far 
bettor that she should know the worst, and accustom her¬ 
self to it at once. Oh, far better ! A positive relief! And 
the poor face that she put up to kiss her father when he 
wished her “Good night,” looked whiter and more drawn 
than ever; the footfall that he listened to so wistfully going 
up the stairs dwelt wearily and heavily afc every step. Sir 
Giles shook his head, finished his claret at a draught, and 
•betook himself too to his couch; but the old Cavalier was 
restless and unetAy, his sleep little less unbroken than his 
daughter’s. 

Alas, Gracey!—she was his own child no more. He 
remembered her so well in her white frock, tottering across 
the room with her meny laugh^ and holding his finger tight 
in the clasp of that warm little** hand; he remembered her 
a slender slip of girlhood, gallojymg on .her pony with a 
certain graceful timidity peculiarly her own, lier long dark 
ringlets floating in the breeze, her bright eyes sparkling 
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with the exercise, and always, frightened or confident, trust¬ 
ing and appealing to ** Father ’’ alone. He remembered 
her, scores and scores of times, sitting on his knee as she 
had done this evening, nestling her head upon his shoulder, 
and vowing in her pretty positive Way—^positive always and 
only with him —that sho would never marry and leave him, 
never trust her old father to any hands but her own; she 
was sure ho couldn’t do without her, and if he wasn’t sure 
he ought to be! 

And now somebody had come and taken away all this 
affection from him that he considered his by right; and sho 
was no longer his child—his very own—and never would be 
again. Sir Giles could not have put his thoughts ex}>licitly 
into words, but he had a dim consciousness of the fact, and 
it saddened while it almost angered him. Though he slept 
but little he was up «and astfr long before daybreak; and 
the “ God bless thee, Gracey,” which was always his last 
words at parting with his daughter, was ddivered more 
hoarsely and solemnly than his wont. The pale face with 
its red eyelids haunted him as he rode; and except once to 
give a beggar an alms, and once to swear testily nt his best 
horse for a stumble. Sir Giles never uttered a syllable for 
the first ten miles of his journey. 

And Grace, too, in the train of her kinsman, Lord Vaux, 
travelled wearily back to his house at Boughton, which she 
considered her home. Faith, riding alongside of her, to 
cheer her mistress’s spirits, forgot her own griefs—for Faith 
too had lost a lover—in sympathy for the lady’s meek un¬ 
complaining sadness. 

“It’s all along,,of the Captain! ” thought Faith, whose 
own affairs had not dimmed the natural sharpness of her 
sight; “ it’s all along of the Captain, and he ought to be,, 
ashamed of himself, so he ought! ’’ <> 

Faith, like the rest of her class, was not particular as to 
the amount of blame she laid upon the absent; and with 
the happy impartiality of her sex, invariably considered and 
proclaimed the man to be imtlie wrong. In this instance 
she condemned Humphrey without the slightest hesitation. 
It was clear hd had left Ij^pf young mistress without distinctly 
promising marriage, and when sho contrasted such luke¬ 
warm negligence with the ardent passages of leave-taking 
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that had beeu reciprocated by Dymocke and herself, she 
could scarcely contain her indignation. If Hugh had used 
me so,” thought Faith, and the colour rose to her cheeks as 
she dwelt on the possible injustice, “ as sure as I’ve two 
hands I’d have scratched»his eyes out! ” 



CHAPTER XXm 

“ TUB TRUE DEBPOTISM ** 

“Never to bear arms against the Parliament!—never to be 
a soldier again !—scarcely to have a riglit to draw a sword! 
Ah, Mary! life would be dear at such a price, were it not 
that you had ofi'ered it; were it not that your will, your 
lightest word, is omnipotent with me. But oh ! how I long 
to hear the trumpets sounding a charge again, and to see 
the sorrel in headstall and holsters shaking his bit as he 
used to do. He’s too good for anything but a charger. Oh, 
if I could but ride him alongside of Prince Rupert once 
more! “ 

Half ashamed of his enthusiasm, the speaker’s colour 
rose, and he laughed as he glanced almost timidly at the 
lady he addressed. 

She was tending some ruses that drooped over the garden 
bench on which he sat. There was this attraction about 
Mary Cave that perhaps endeared her to the imagination 
more than all her wit and all her beauty—she was con¬ 
stantly occupied in some graceful womanly task, and fulfilled 
it in such a gi*aceful womanly way. Were she writing f* 
letter, or threading a needle, or engaged ih any other trilling 
occupation, her figure seemed to take insensibly the most 
becoming attitude, her rich brown hair to throw off the light 
at the exact angle you would have selected for a picture, the 
roseate bloom tQ deepen in^o the very tint that accorded best 
with her soft, Vinning eyes. It was not her intellect, though 
that was of no inforioi*’^ Mass ; nor her form and features, 
though both were dangerously attractive; it was her ways 
that captivated and enslaved, that constituted the deadliest 
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weapon in the whole armoury of which, womanlike, she 
knew so well the advantage and the use. 

As she pruned the roses and trained them downwards 
from their stems, shaking a shower of the delicate pink 
petals into the sun, she ktoked like a rose herself—a sweet, 
blooming moss-rose, shedding its fragrance on all that 
came within its sphere; the type of pure loveliness and 
rich, bright, womanly beauty. 

He thought so as he looked up at her, and his heart 
thrilled to the tones of her melodious voice. It was all over 
with him now— 

Inch tlxick, knoe-deep, o’er head and ears, —a forked one. 

She knew her power, too, and made no sparing use of 
it. Tliey must be either slaves or tyrants, these women ; 
and, like fire, they make good servants but bad mistresses. 

“You are better here than wasting your life in Gloucester 
gaol,” answered Mary, “ and you can serve the King as well 
with your head as with your hands. Any man with the 
heart of a man can be a soldier; there is not one in a 
million that will make a statesman. Do you think I would 
have taken such care of you if I had thought you fit for 
nothing better than the front-rank of one of ^^ince Rupert’s 
foolhardy attacks ? ” 

She asked the question with an inexpressibly mischievous 
and provoking air. She could not resist the temptation of 
teasing and irritating him on occasion; she loved to strike 
the keys, so to speak, and evoke its every sound, at what¬ 
ever cost of wear and tear to the instrument itself. He 
winced, and his countenance fell at once, .so she was satis¬ 
fied, and went on. 

• “If you cannot serve the King on the sorrel’s back, do 
you think you art of no use to the Queen at her need here 
in Exeter ? That poor lady, with her infant daughter, has 
but few friends and protectors now. A loyal and chivalrous 
gentleman always finds his post of honour in defending the 
weak. If you seek for danger you will find enough, and 
more than enough, in doing your duty by *ydur Royal mis¬ 
tress—in fulfilling the orders, Mfejor Boijvillb, that I shall 
have the honour of convoying to you.” 

She laughed merrily and made him a grand courtesy as 
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she spoke, spreading out her white robes with a mock and 
playfid dignity. Mary did not often thus unbend, and he 
could not but confess to himself that she was inexpressibly 
charming so; yet would he have been better pleased had 
she been in a more serious moo£ too. 

He rose from the garden-bench and stood by her, bending 
down over the roses, and speaking in a low grave tone— 

**I am ready, as you know, none better, to sacrifice life 
and all for tlie King’s cause. Do me tho justice to allow 
that I have never yet flinched a hair’s-breadth from difficulty 
or danger. I desire no better fate than to shed my blood 
for his Majesty and the Queen. If I may not draw my 
sword with my old comrades, I may yet show them how to 
die like a Cavalier. My life is of little value to any one,” 
he added in a somewhat bitter tone, “ least of all to myself; 
and why should I be regretted when so many that were 
nobler and wiser and better arc forgotten ? ” 

It was a random shaft, but it quivered in tho bull’s-eye. 
She shot a sharp quick glance at him. Did he moan it ? 
Was he too thinking, then, of Falkland ? No ! that pained, 
sorrowing countenance forbade the suspicion of any anidra 
pensee. Her heart smote her as she scanned it. She 
looked kindly and fondly at him. 

**Are you nothing to me?’* she said. Slioidd not 1 
miss you and mourn you—and oh! do you think I could do 
without you at all? Hush ! hero comes Lady Carlisle.” 

In effect that lady’s gi-aceful figure, wdth its courtly gait 
and rustling draperies, was seen advancing up tho gravel 
path to put an end to the tSte-d-tete, Such interruptions 
are the peculiar, lot of those who have anything very 
particular to communicate; but we do not tako upon our¬ 
selves to affirm that Mary’s quick car had not caught thc« 
sound of a door opening from Lady CarKsle’s apartments 
ere she permitted herself to bestow on Humphrey such 
words of encouragement as made the June sunshine and the 
June roses brighter and sweeter than roses and sunshine 
had ever seemed before. • 

With his loybl heart bounding happily beneath his 
doublet, and a* light on hjediandsqme face that Lady Carlisle 
—^no moan judge of masculine attractions—^regarded with 
critical approval, he followed the two ladies into the ante- 
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chamber of his Royal mistress, now seeking with her new¬ 
born baby an asylum in the still faithful town of Exeter, one 
of the few strongholds in the kingdom left to the Royal 
cause; and yet, alas! but a short distance removed from 
the contamination of rebeilion, for Essex was already estab¬ 
lishing his head-quarters at Chard, and but two-and-twenty 
miles of the loveliest hill and dale in Britain intervened 
between the stem Parliamentary General and the now' 
vacillating and intimidated Queen. 

It was a strange contrast to the magnificence of White¬ 
hall, even to the more chastened splendours of Merton 
College, that quiet residence of majesty in the beautiful old 
town—the towm that can afford to challenge all England to 
rival it in the loveliness of its outskirts and tlio beauty of 
its women. Exeter has always particularly plumed itself 
on the latter qualification; and many a dragoon of the 
present day, whose heart is no harder under its covering of 
scarlet and gold than was that of the chivalrous Cavalier in 
buff and steel breastplate, has to rue his death-wound from 
a shaft that penetrated all his defences, when shot deftly 
homo by a pair of wicked Devonshire eyes. Of the pic-nics 
in its vicinity, of the drives homo by moonligl ■.—of the 
strolls to hear “our band play,” and the tender cloakings 
and shawlings, and puttings on of goloshes afterwards (for 
in that happy land our natural enemies likewise enjoy the 
incalculable advantage of an uncertain climate and occa¬ 
sional showers), are not the results chronicled in every 
parish register in England ?—and do not the beadle at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and other hymeneal authorities, 
know “ the reason why ? ” ^ 

The Queen occupied a large quiet house, that had formerly 
keen a convent, on the outskirts of the town. Its roomy 
apartments and tomewhat secluded situation made it a 
fitting residence for Royalty, particularly for Royalty seek¬ 
ing privacy and repose; while the large garden adjoining, in 
which the holy sisters had been wont to stroll and ponder, 
yearning, it may be, for the worldly sunshine they had left 
without the w'nlls, fonned a plcifsant haunt for the Queen’s 
diminished household, and a resorttpn the^fim? June morn¬ 
ings of which Mary and Humphrey, who were both early 
risers, did not fail to make constant use. 
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Tlieir duties about the Queen’s person had of late been 
unusually light. The birth, under circumstances of diffi¬ 
culty and danger, of a daughter, whoso arrival on the worldly 
stage seemed to augur the misfortunes that, beautiful and 
gifted as she was, dogged her td her grave, had confined 
Henrietta to her chamber, and precluded her from her usual 
interference in affairs of State. The ii^stincts of maternity 
were in the ascendant, and what were crowns and kingdoms 
in comparison with that little pink morsel of humanity lying 
so helplessly in her bosom? Well is it for us that wo 
cannot foresee the destinies of our children; merciful the 
blindness that shuts out from us the long perspective of the 
future—the coming struggles wo should none of us have 
courage to confront. Could Henrietta have foretold that 
daughter’s fate, bomid in her beauty and freshness for a 
weary lifetime to thn worst of the evil dukes who bore the 
title d'Orleans, w'ould she have hung over the tiny treasure 
with such quiet happiness ? Would she liav6 neglected all 
besides in the world at the veiy faintest cry of the little 
new-born Princess? 

We must return to Humphrey Bosville and Mary Cave, 
and the terms of close friendship, to call it by no softer 
name, on which they now found themselves. Since his 
rescue from imminent death by her exertions, his devotion 
to her had assumed, if possible, a more reverential character 
than before. To owe his life to a woman for whom he had 
felt a slight attachment, would have been an obligation 
rather galling and inconvenient than otherwise; but to owe 
his life to the woman whom alone of all on earth he had 
loved with the dfsep absorbing fervour of which such a nature 
was capable, brought with it a sensation of delight which 
was truly intoxicating. It was such an additional link te 
bind him to her for ever ; it made him fieem to belong to 
her now so thoroughly; it was such a good excuse for 
giving way to her most trifling caprices, and obeying her 
Hghtost whim. Come what might he felt that they could 
never now be entirely indepeftident of each other; so he entered 
the Queen’s eel’vice immediately on his return to Oxford, 
giving up hi^ comi^isBkif in the, Royal army, and resigning 
his right to wear a sword, as indeed the terms of his parole 
enjoined, with as little hesitation as he would have displayed 
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in jumping with his hands tied into the IsiSi had Mary only 
told him to do the one instead of the other. 

It was no small inducement either to serve his Boyal 
mistress assiduously, that his situation in her household 
brought him into close and daily contact with his ladye- 
love. Probably at no period of his life before had Humphrey 
been so happy as during the few golden weeks of Henrietta’s 
confinement at Exeter. To meet Mary day by day in the 
performance of his duty; to see her in every phase of 
courtly life, from the strict observance of etiquette to the 
joyous moments of relaxation, over which, nevertheless, the 
atmosphere of Royalty shed a certain refinement and 
reseiwe; to admire her ready tact and winning bearing 
in all the different relations of a courtier’s life; and above 
all, to walk with her morning after morning in those happy 
gardens, feeling that she too enjoyed and counted on their 
half-hour of uninterrupted conversation, and was little less 
punctual at tiie trystiiig-place than himself; all this con¬ 
stituted an existence for which it was veiy seldom he repined 
that he had bartered his life’s ambition, his visions of 
military distinction and renown. Mary, too, whose know¬ 
ledge of human nature was fiw deeper than tl- it of the 
generality of her sex, whose organisation forced her to be 
calculating, so to speak, and provident even in ber affec¬ 
tions, Mary felt herself day by day losing much of the hard, 
stem, practical force of character that had encrusted and 
petrified her woman’s heart. She was often surprised in 
her moments of reflection (for Mary was a rigid and severe 
self-examiner) to find how little interested she was com¬ 
paratively in the progress of the Royal Cause—how satisfied 
she could be to remain idle week after week at Exeter— 
Jiow happily she could bask away her time in the summer 
sunshine, wandevng, but not alone, through those shady 
gardens. She was ashamed—^yes, ashamed—to confess to 
herself how often the image of a certain kindly, handsome 
face, with its long lovc-locks and dark drooping moustaches, 
rose between her mental vision and aU considerations of 
duty, loyalty, and interest—ay, even betvspen her deep 
sorrow and the memory of the dead^ Yet the «hame had in 
it a burning, thrilling happiness too; 'and though she 
threw up her haughty head, and a scornful smile curled her 
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fall lips as she pondered, she would not have had it other¬ 
wise if she could. 

But she ruled him, nevertheless, with an iron hand. It 
is unnecessary to admit that the prominent and chief fault 
in this lady’s character was that destructive quality which, 
forming, as it does, a principal ingredient in the nobliest 
spirits, is yet perhaps the cause of more^sorrow and suffering 
than all the cardinal vices (if such there be) put together— 
Pride, the bane of that resplendent being whom the angels 
themselves called “the Son of the Morning”; the awful 
and eternal curse of him who made his election “ rather to 
rule in Hell than servo in Heaven.” Pride was with Mary 
Cave as the very aii* she breathed. It prompted her to 
conceal and stifle, nay, even to mock at, the better feelings 
of her nature : to gnidgo the man that loved her the full 
and free confession, to which, if he deserved anything at 
all, ho was fully entitled, and which would have made him 
the happiest Cavalier in England; to check and warp even 
his kind feelings, overflowing as they did with a fond and 
chivalrous devotion, that would have made a humbler 
woman’s heaven, that she herself would have felt it a 
weary blank to be without; to embitter for him many a 
moment that but for this would have been tinged with 
golden hues; and to goad and madden him for no fault of 
his own when most he needed soothing and repose. 

He too had his share of piido, which she never seemed 
to acknowledge; but in his singleness of heart he sacrificed 
it to hers, as he did everything else he had. She never 
knew, and he would never tell her, the long hours and 
days of grief tl^at she had cost him. If he was sad, he 
suffered uncomplaining by himself. The kind look was 
always there to greet her; she never read reproach in thq 
fond, frank eyes. She was his first love end his last, that 
was enough for him. It was a brave, confiding nature, this 
young gentleman’s; simple and honest, and one that it had 
been a pity to see delivered over to bitter disappointment, 
reckless guilt, and wild remorse. 

He did not •understand wnmen, poor boy! God forbid he 
ever should I * 

A council had \}een assembled, and the increasing hope¬ 
lessness of the Boyal Cause had called up a rueful expression 
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of dismay on the faces of the Queen’s advisors as tlioy stared 
blankly at each other. Jermyu had retm-ucd with but little 
encouragement &om the King. Charles was hardly the 
man to see the shortest way out of a diihculty, and had 
been so accustomed to rely upon his Queen for advice and 
assistance, that when he found himself in turn applied to 
by his wife, he was more than usually helpless and undecided. 
The Queen’s own advisers consisted but of the refuse of her 
party. Jennyn and a few subordinate courtiers were 
scarcely a crew to weather the storm when the ship was 
so crazy and the navigation so intricate. Goring’s pregnant 
brain and reckless hand might have been useful now; but 
Goring was far away, drinking and countermarching in the . 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Ashbunihain had retired from 
Weymouth before “ the Coming Man,’* whose Ironsides 
had ere this perfected their drill on m?iny a stricken field. 
Prince Maurice had lost so many men in the siege of Lynn, 
he could show no front to the dreaded and determined 
Essex. The enemy was near, ay, even at the very gates, 
and what was to be done ? 

At this crisis, weakened in body and disheartened in 
mind, Henrietta’s royal spirit gave way. The di termina¬ 
tion was arrived at to sue the Parliamentary General for 
mercy, and on the most plausible grounds of common 
courtesy and chivalrous forbearance towards a woman, to 
entreat Essex to tamper with his duty towards the Parlia¬ 
ment, and to forfeit his own character by conniving at the 
Queen’s escape. Like many another measure of policy, this 
step originated, not in the comicil, but in the bedchamber. 

Supported by a few of her weeping ladies, the Queen 
came to the resolution of thus humbling herself before the 
parliamentary General; and of those fi’ightened and de¬ 
spairing women, among whom even Lady Carlisle had lost 
heart and courage, there was but one dissentient voice to 
this humiliating proposition. Need we say it was Mary 
Cave’s ? 

“ I would rather take my child in my arms,” said she, 
when called on by her Majesty to give* her unbiassed 
opinion, ** and placing mysjslf at the heai| of*our garrison 
here, march at once upon Essex’s head-quarters. 1 would 
cut my way through them, or leave my body on the field. 
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If we succeeded, we should make a junction with the King 
in the north, and maybe restore the prestige of the Boyal 
arms; if we failed, ’tis but an honourable death after all, 
and one right worthy of a Queen.” 

The old Bourbon blood rose foi^, an instant to Henrietta’s 
cheek, and she almost wavered in her purpose; but it ebbed 
back again chill about her heart as she thought of her help¬ 
less condition and her little crying child. 

It could not be,” she said: “ there was a limit to all 
things, even the courage of a Queen. No; she would send 
a flag of truce to Essex, and a message he could not refuse 
to consider. But whom to send ? AVhich of her courtiers 
would undertake tho task ? Savage reprisals were now the 
daily custom of the war; tho white flag did not always 
secure the life of its bearer. Who would risk himself in 
the lion’s den ? ” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Mary will go herself ? ” suggested Lady 
Carlisle in her soft, smooth tones. “ She fears nothing, so 
she says, but dishonour. She would bo safe enough, 
methinks, with Essex.” 

Mary smiled proudl}". “ I have been in tho rebel camp 
ere this,” she said, ** and it was your ladyship’s self that 
bade me go; for that council I shall always feel grateful. 
Your Majesty has one seiwaut at least that will be proud to 
execute your will,” 

She glanced as she spoko to where Bosville, with another 
gentleman of the chamber, stood in attendance in the next 
room. The Queen smiled faintly and stretched her thin 
hand towards Mary with a gesture of caress. 

“ He is a prevx chevaliert mdmie,^* she said, “and would 
go to the death, 1 believe, for you or me; though I think I 
know which is the queen that owns all his loyally. I have 
watched him often, Marie, and I know*l She nodded her 
head with something of her old playful air, but she sighed 
after she spoke, and relapsed into the melancholy silence 
that was becoming habitual to her. 

Was she thinking that,, Princess and Sovereign though 
she were, in. the bloom of her beauty and the hey-day of 
her prosperi6y, she had. never enjoyed such an unqualified 
dominion as was possessed by her undemonstrative waiting- 
woman, proud Mary Cave ? 



CHAPTER XXIV 

“ FAREWELL ■’ 

Effingham had ere this made considerable progress in the 
favour of the party he had espoused. His knowledge of his 
profession, coupled with a certain feckless daring of 
temperament, had won him the good opinion of Cromwell, 
whilst his rea4incss of resource, deep reflection, and powerful 
intellect rendered him indispensable to Essex, Fairfax, and 
such of the Parliamentary Generals as cherished liberal views 
of policy and an unselfish desire for tlie liberation of their 
countrymen. He had fought his way in a short space of 
time to the colonelcy of a regiment of pikes, and was now 
advancing with Essex on Exeter at the head of some five 
hundred stout heai-ts, such as have made British soldiers 
from time immemorial the best infantry in the world. Proud 
of his command, conscious of doing his duty, rising rapidly 
in his profession and in the opinion of those who wore in 
the fair road to guide the destinies of England, there was 
yet in Effingham’s bearing a restlessness and a reserve that 
denoted a mind ill at ease with itself—an*unqaiot sadness 
that spoke of some deep anxiety—some bitter disappoint- 
Tiient. His friendship with Simeon had grown to a close 
intimacy, and he seemed to derive much consolation and 
refreshment firom the conversation of that stern enthusiast. 

They wore walking up and down in front of Essex’s head¬ 
quarters at Chard—a square brick house in the centre of 
the village, from which the proprietor had bpen ejected with 
as little ceremony by the Puritan j>eneral as Ve could have 
been by any one of his noisy Cavelier opponents. They 
fonned a strange contrast, that pair, as they paced to and 
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fro, buried in deep discourse—^the stalwart iron-looking 
soldier, with his tall figure and warlike air and dress, thus 
listening with such respectful deference to the soberly-clad 
diyine, whose eager gestures and speaking countenance 
betrayed the flame of enthusiasm j^^hat consumed him, body 
and soul. 

The guard was being relieyed, with the customary noise 
and pomp of all military proceedings, rfot to bo dispensed 
with even by the staid and sober Puritans; but the pair 
needed not the clash of arms nor the clang of trumpets, 
and pursued their walk and their conversation regardless 
of aught but the topic which seemed to engross their whole 
attention. 

** There is yet a black drop in thy heart, my brother,” 
said Simeon, in his deep impressive tones ; “ there is yet 
ono jewel left that thou hast grudged to cast into the 
treasury—and if thou givest not thine all, of what avail is 
thy silver and gold, thy flocks and herds, thy raiment of 
needle-work and thy worldly possessions ? The daughter 
of the Canaanite is a fair damsel and a comely, but the 
children of the congregation have no dealings with heathen, 
and she must henceforth be to thee as the forbidden food, 
and the plague-s 2 )ot of leprosy—unclean! unclean! ” 

“It is hard,” answered Efllngham, and his voice betrayed 
how bitterly hard it was—“ it is hard to give up my only 
dream of earthly happiness—the one bright ray that has 
lightened my existence all these weary months—that has 
cheered me in the bivouac, and encouraged me in the field. 
I am not like you, Simeon; would that I were! I cannot 
hold to the future alone, and resign this world and all it 
contains without a pang. I fear I am of the doomed— 
predestined to guilt—predestined to punishment. Lost! 
lost!” c 

He shuddered as he spoke, and yet something of the old 
Titan instinct, the daring of despair that bade the sons of 
Earth confront the power of Heaven, in those old days when 
good and evil boro gigantic fruit hero below—^made him 
rear his head .more proudly^ tower above his comrade more 
erect and bold, as he seemed in his rebellious imagination 
to “ stand the shot.” 

“ Whom He loveth Ho chastencth,” was Simeon’s answer. 
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I tell thee, brother, once and again, it is not so. Thy 
fight is a stem and severe conflict, but it has been borne in 
upon me that thou shalt be victorious; and to him that 
prevaileth is given the crown of glory. I have wrestled for 
thee long and oamostly, ojid I shall not fail. Thou art as 
the drowning man, whose struggles serve but to drag down 
into the depths the friend that would save him from perdi¬ 
tion. I tell thee, ^^^atch and pray! ” 

“I can watch,” answered Effingham, bitterly; “none 
better. Sleep seldom visits my eyelids, and my w'aking is 
sad and painful indeed; but I can not pray! ” 

It was even so. Iffio stubborn human mil might be 
bent and warped from that which was, after all, a holy and 
God-given instance, though fanaticism and superstition 
might vote it folly and sin; but the poor aching human 
heart could not force itself to supplicate at the throne of 
Mercy for that forgetfulness which it felt would be a more 
bitter curse than all the pain it was now becoming inured 
to bear. Fallible sons of men ! Simeon felt ho was right; 
Effingham thought himself to bo wrong. Both were arguing 
foolishly and presumptuously from strong human pas¬ 
sions interpreted by fanaticism into revelations from on 
high. 

George had struggled on wearily for months. In occupa¬ 
tion and danger he had been striving hard to forget. lie 
thought he was malting sufficient progress in the lesson, 
when the sight of his old friend Bosville riding into Essex’s 
camp under a flag of truce re-awakened all those feelings 
which he had fondly hoped were stifled, if not eradicated, 
and made him too painfully conscious that time and dis¬ 
tance w'ero not quite such ett’cctivo auxiliaries as he had 
hoped. 

The General ha^J called in some of his principal officers 
to aid him in his deliberations ; nor could he, according to 
his custom, come to any decision without the assistance of 
one or two Puritaiii divines. Caryl had already been sent 
for; and ere long a grim orde^’ly trooper, who had been 
expounding to his comrades » knotty text .of scripture 
with interpretations peculiarly his* qjvn, was despatched to 
summon Simeon to the Couhcil, and Effingham was left to 
pursue his walk and his meditations alone. 
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He did not remain uninterrupted for long. A bustle at 
the door of Essex’s quarters, the clash of arms as the 
sentries saluted their departing officers, and the roll of a 
drum mustering a regiment of foot for inspection, announced 
tliat the council was over; and Besville, who, contraiy to 
his expectation, had found himself treated with all the 
respect and consideration due to the bearer of a flag of 
truce, advanced toward his old comrade with his hand 
extended, and a frank air of greeting upon his face. 

He looked somewhat flushed and disconcerted too—a 
thought angry, perhaps, and a little discontented besides, 
as he cast a soldier’s eye up and down the ranks of an 
efficient battalion of pikcmeii, and thought he must never 
measure swords with the Roundheads again; but lie was glad 
to see Effingham, nevertheless; and the latter’s heart leapt 
within him, for many reasons, to grasp a “ Malignant” by 
the hand once more. 

“ I thought not we should ever have come to,this, George,” 
observed Bosville, half bitterly, half laugiiingly, after their 
first greeting was over. “ When thou and I rode through 
Ramsay’s pikes at Edge-hill side by side, and drove them 
pell-mell right through their reserve and ofi’ the field, I 
little thought I should live to see myself a messenger of 
peace fit to be clad only in boddico and pinners—for ’ifaith 
*tis but a woman’s work, after all—and thee, George, a 
rank rebel, openly in anns against the King. And yet, 
’slife, man, were’! not for thy company, I could find it in 
my heart to envy thee, too. They behave well these pike- 
men—hey, George ? Dost remember how close the knaves 
stood upon the slope at Newbury ? ” 

Effingham sMled absently. Ho was chafing to ask a 
hundred questions of his old coim*ade; and yet, bold stout 
soldier as ho was, his heart failed him lijso a girl’s. * 

Bosville, too, was indignant at the ill-success of his em¬ 
bassy ; in the presence of Essex he had had the good taste 
and pmdence to dissemble his generous wrath, but it required 
a vent, and blazed up afrqsh as he took the Parliamentary 
Colonel by t|^e*arm, and they strolled out of ear-shot of the 
listening 68 ( 1 ) 11 ), already tinder arms to conduct the embassy 
back to his owniines. 

** There is no chivalry amongst thy new friends, George,” 
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lie proceeded, the blood rising to his handsome face. “You 
can fight, to do you justice, but there’s nothing more of the 
lion about you than his courage. And as for your ministers ! 
moil of peace are they? More like croaking ravens and 
filthy birds of prey. Don’t be offended, George; I am 
like a woman, you know, now, and the only weapon I have 
to use is my tongue. ’Faith, my blood boils when I think 
of the last hour’s work. Essex is a gentleman, 1 grant 
yon—I always thought so. We have both of us seen him 
walk his horse coolly along his line under a raking fire from 
our culverins; and ho received my message with fill the 
courtesy due to the emissary of a queen. It was not much 
we required. A safe conduct for herself and child to Bath, 
or maybe Bristol, for her health’s sake. She has suffered 
much, poor lady, and looks so thin and \\aeak—so unlike what 
she was when we saw her at Merton, George, whilst thou 
wert honest. , Well, he seemed to entertain the proposal at 
first! and one of his Generals, a stout bluff-faced man— 
Ireton, was it?—^votod point-blank in her favour, with 
some remarks, I am bound to admit, not flattering to the 
stability of our party, or the efficiency of her Majesty’s 
defenders. Had my position allowed it, I had taken leave 
to differ with him on that point, but I thought the bowl 
seemed to trundle with the bias, so I held my peace. Then 
his lordship turned to a spare pale man in a Geneva band 
and black cassock, and asked him what he thought of the 
matter. Was that Caryl ? So, I wouldn’t be in his cassock, 
when the charity that covereth a multitude of sins is 
wanted to ward off punishment from him ! ^ty hands were 
bound, so to speak, or no man living, minister or layman, 
should have applied such terms to ray royal mistress. 
Jezebel was the b^st name ho called her; and if blasphemy 
and indecency be religion, my service to Dr. Caryl! Goring 
hasn’t a match for him among his * hell-babes ’ for piety ! 
They seemed to believe in him devoutly, though, for all that; 
and I saw Essex waver as I can see thcc, George, wince. 
Well, one ecclesiastic I suppose wasij’t^ enough, for 
there came in another Imave, witjiput his cais too ; would 
the hangman had done his work yeomanly when he was 
about it, and cut his tongue out as well. They asked his 
advice, man (grant me patience), as he had been a bishop ! 
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And what said the Crop-car in reply ? ‘ Go sec now this 
cursed woman/ quoth he, * and bury her, for she is a king’s 
daughter.* And again—‘What peace so long as the 
witchcrafts of Jezebel are so man^ ? ’ The devil can quote 
holy writ, we all know; but it was well they turned mo out, 
to deliberate with closed doors, for 1 was almost beside 
myself with passion.” 

The Cavalier paused to take breath. His listener gazed 
at him wistfully, with a sort of pitiful interest. 

“And what was tlie result of their deliberations?” he 
inquired. “1 see they came to a speedy conclusion, for 
the escort is waiting even now to take you back.” 

“When I retunied,” answered Bosville, “the General 
looked grave and stern, I tliougbt a little pained and 
grieved too. * Tel) those that sent you. Major Bosvillo,’ 
he said, in a slow, deliberate voice, ‘ that if her Majesty 
pleases, I mil not only give her a safe coi\duct, but wait 
upon her myself to London, whore she may have the best 
advice and means for the recovery of her health; but as for 
either of the other places, I cannot obey her Majesty’s 
desires without directions from the Parliament. We will 
not blindfold you,* he added, courteously. ‘You are 
w'clcome to take note, and report to their Majesties on the 
men and munitions of war that you find in my camp.’ So 
he dismissed me civilly enough. George, my mind mis¬ 
gives me, that I have come on a sleeveless errand.” 

“ It is even so,” answered Efiingham, solemnly. “ The 
Truth is great, and it shall prevail. But tell me, 
Humphrey, of those you have left behind. We have but 
few minutes to*^ spare, and perhaps we may never meet 
again, unless it be on a stricken field. What of those who 
were once my ftiends who ministered to me in the house oi 
bondage? What of Mistress Cave—of Sir Giles Allonby 
—of—of—his daughter? ” 

Eor reasons of his own Effingham hesitated as he put the 
question, the latter part of which alone, for reasons of his 
own, Bosville tf^ought woii^tiy of a reply. 

“ Sir Gilq^ is heartjf ^nd busy as usual,” he answered. 
“ He has raised' a large force of cavalry, and is with the 
King. Mistress Grace is anxious and ill at ease. As far 
as I can learn, they say she grows pale and thin, and has 
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lost her bright looks and joyous ways. God forbid slie 
should be really ailing, for if aught should befal her, it 
would go nigh to break old Sir Giles’s heart! ” 

He spoke witJiout the slightest change of Toice or colour, 
and looked frank and straight into his companion’s eyes, 
which nevertheless refused to meet his glance. It was 
hard to say whether grief, or joy, or anxious fear was 
uppermost in Effingham’s being at that moment. 

“ If you should chance to see her, Humplirey,” he said, 
with a quivering, broken voice, “ or to write to her mayhap, 
tell her that I sought tidings of her welfare, and Sir Giles, 
you know; and that—that—though I am a rebel, and a 
Roundhead, and all, I have not for that forgotten tliem; 
and if ever the time comes that I can serve them, I will. 
Fare thee well! fare thee well!” ho added, grasping 
Humphrey warmly by the hand as the latter mounted to 
depart. Would that thou, too, couldst be brought to see 
the truth ; but God bless thee, lad! Forget not George 
Effingham altogether, whatever comes nppennost,” 

He gazed wistfully alter the horseman’s retreating figure 
as the escort closed round their charge and disappeared. 
It was his last link with the old life that shone back in 
such glowing hues. A tear glittered on his shaggy eye¬ 
lashes as he strode off towards his quarters. 

“ Weak! weak ! ” he muttered. Unworthy, unprofit¬ 
able servant. And yet perhaps even now she is not lost 
entirely and for ever? ” 

Bosville was destined to bring with him sad dismay into 
the mimic court at Exeter. Like all weak minds in 
extremity, Henrietta had fully persuadcd^herself that the 
last card she played must win her the game; that this 
^extreme measure of entreaty and humiliation could not but 
produce the result she so much desired. When it failed, 
she was indeed at the utmost of her need. Indignation, 
too, mingled with alarm; and like some bitter tonic, helped 
to brace her mind into a sufficiently vigorous frame to come 
to some definite resolution. 'Impeached as she was of 
treason by both Houses of Parliament, this proposal of 
Essex thus to carry her into th» wavj jaws df her enemies 
was almost tantamount to an insult; and the queenly spirit, 
not yet thoroughly broken, felt and resented it accordingly. 
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The foe, too, was in far too close proximity to be pleasant. 
Exeter was no longer a secure refuge, and she must depart. 
But whither? To join the King without bringing him 
supplies of men or money, was but to clog the sinking 
monarch's efforts at extricaiion,'and to drag him deeper 
and deeper into the slough of his difficulties. 

No part of England was safe .from the dreaded 
Parliamentary army, numbering as it now did amongst its 
formidable soldiery such tacticians as Fairfax, and such 
strategists as Cromwell. There was but one haven left, 
and that was her native country. Wo may imagine the 
struggle in the mind of that proud though vaiu and 
frivolous nature, ore she could bring herself to return as a 
homeless suppliant to the land she had left in her maiden¬ 
hood a prosperous and queenly bride. She was altered, 
too, in her very person, and this to a woman added no 
inconsiderable ingredient to the bitterness of her cup. 
Sorrow and anxiety had hollowed the fai^ cheeks and 
clouded the brilliant complexion that in girlhood with fine 
eyes and delicate features had constituted such an 
attractive countenance ; and the fresh bloom of her spring 
time had withered sadly and prematurely ere 'twas May. 
It was with galling self-consciousness that she used to 
avow no woman could have any pretensions to beauty after 
two-and-twenty. 

So the daughter of Henry of Navarro, and the wife of 
England’s King, must fly for her very life to the sea-board 
of her adopted countiy, must embark from Falmouth in a 
Dutcli man-of-war, attended by sundry lighter craft, to the 
speediest of which it might prove necessary to entrust the 
destinies of a queen; must sustain the insult of being flred 
on by her own navy—for Warwick’s squadron, stationed in* 
Tor-bay, actually gave chase to the Royal* lady—and must 
land in poor and desperate plight on the shores of her 
brother’s kingdom, to seek the repose and safety denied 
her in her own. 

All these events, howevei', are matters of history; and 
except in so faf as they affect the proceedings of those 
subordinate ^oUs. whos<$ 'strings in our puppet-show we 
have undertaken to pull, they will bear neither relation nor 
comment at the humble hands of the mere story-teller, who 
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can only flutter to and fro tenus pennd through tho shaded 
gardens of fiction, but dare not trust liis feeble pinions to 
soar aloft into the dazzling sunshine of Fact. 

Mary Cave followed her Royal mistress to the very 
shallop in which she lef> the British shore. It was hut a 
small household she carried with her from hingland; and 
though Mary wouU fain have accompanied her, it was 
agreed that her talents could bo more usefully employed at 
homo, and that living tpiietly in retirement hero she might 
still aid the Royal cause with all the energies of her astute 
and far-seeing intellect, whilst she could keep a watchful 
eye on the state of public opinion, and communicate 
constantly and unreseiwedly by means of their own cipher 
with Henrietta in France. 

To one of the household, this arrangenieut was the only 
consolation for a parting which he felt far more painfully 
than even he had expected. By Mary’s wish he had 
consented to YoUow tho fortunes of his Royal mistress, who 
was nothing loth to retain tho sendees of one wlio had 
already proved himself so willing and devoted ; but it was 
with a heavy heart, and a foreboding of evil by no means 
natural to his temperament, that Humphrey tooiv leave of 
his ladyc-love on the morning of the embarkation at 
Falmouth. 

He was saddened, too, to think that for tho last few days 
her manner to him had been colder and more reserved than 
it usually was. She had studiously avoided every chance 
of a private interview, had apparently wantonly and 
unfeelingly neglected every hint and allusion that he had 
ventured to make as to his wish of seeing her alone once 
more to bid her “ farewell ” ; and had shown, to his 
•thinking, an amount of heartlessness and carelessness of his 
feelings which grifeved him as it would have angered another. 

Humphrey, though a young man, w'as no inexperienced 
soldier. He had assisted ere this at the scaling of many a 
rampart, the assault of many a beleaguered town ; yet it 
never occurred to him that thcl last eiforts of the besieged 
are desperate in proportion* to their 'extremity — the 
resistance never so obstinate as *011 the eve *of surrender. 
The weak are sometimes cruel, and a stern front is often 
but the mask that hides a failing heai*t. 
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He was leaving the Queen’s apartments to make 
preparations for her Majesty to go abroad. He walked 
moodily and sadly, for he thought he* should not sec Mary 
again, and he was wondering in his simple faith how he 
could have offended her, and why# she should thus tliink it 
worth while to giieve him, when perhaps they might never 
meet again. Like a child unjustly pupished, he was loss 
irritated than spirit-broken. Alas ! like many a brave and 
gallant man, he was a sad coward, if only attacked in the 
right place. 

A door opened in the gallery of the hostelry honoured by 
the presence of royalty. Mary advanced towards him, 
holding out her hand. 

am come to wish you good-bye,” she said in her 
kind, frank tones. “ 1 looked for you an hour ago in the 
gallery. HumphreJ,” she added, her voice trembling as 
she marked his whole countenance flush and soften, I 
have used j^ou ill. Forgive me. I did noif mean it—at 
least I did not mean to make you so unhappy,” and she 
gave him ever so slight a pressure of that waim soft hand 
—that hand which only to touch he would at any time 
have given a year of his life. 

He was a sad coward in some things we liave already 
said. He bent over the white hand without si)caking a 
word, but she felt the hot tears dropping on it as he liffed 
his head and tried to smile unconcernedly in her face. 

They were both silent. Had any eavesdropper been 
watching them in that long gallery, he would have thought 
the gentleman a strangely uncourteous gallant—the lady 
a dame of wondrpusly stiff and reserved demeanour. 

Humphrey spoke at length, scarcely above a whisper. 

“It is no use,” he said. “I am a bad dissembler.^ 
Mary, you know all. Only give me onfe word, one kind 
word of hope, before I go. I will treasure it for years ! ” 

Again that faint, scarcely perceptible pressure of the 
hand he had never relinquished. 

“ The task must be accomplished first,” she murmured. 
** * Loyalty befofe all.’ ” 

He raised ier jiand toliis lips, and imprinted on it one 
long passionate kiss. Either by accident or design a bow 
of pink ribbon which she wore on her sleeve had become 
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detached. Somehow it remained in his grasp when she 
was gone. 

The wind blow fresh off-shore, and the Dutchman made 
gallant way, whilst Humphrey stood on deck, and watched 
tlie dim headlands of ^is home with a strange wisthil 
glance that was yet mingled with triumph and joy. 

Had he not wqn his decoration? And was not his 
heart heating against tlic ribbon of his order ? 
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The undulating prairie of rich grazing ground which 
stretches far and wide round Market Harhorough was 
blooming a brighter green in the declining rays of a liot 
June sun, sinking gradually to tip the wooded crests of 
Marston Hills with gold. Beeves of huge proportion and 
promising fatness, all unconscious of the dangerous 
proximity of tw'o hostile armies, grazed contentedly in tho 
sunlight or ruminated philosophically in the shade. 
Swarms of insects quivered in the still warm air; the note 
of thrush and blackbird, hushed during the blaze of noon, 
was awakening once more from tangled hedgerow, leafy 
coppice, and deep woodland dell, dense and darkling in the 
rank growth of midsummer luxuriance. Anon the quest’s 
soft, plaintive lullaby stole drowsily on the ear, from her 
forest home amid the oaks of Kelmarsh, or tho tall elm- 
grove nodding on Dingley’s distant hill. It was a scene of 
peace, prosperity,^’and repose. What had they to do there, 
those burnished headpieces and steel breast-plates, flashing 
back the slanting sunbeams, and glittering like gold in all * 
the pomp and panoply of war ? ** 

It was a goodly sight to see them, too, as they wound 
slowly along the plain, those stalwart troopers on their tali 
chargers, with their dancing plumes and their royal guidons 
waving above the track of yellow dust that floated on their 
line of march.i" To mark ijheir military air, their practised 
discipline, their bold brbnzed faces, and the stately form of 
their commander, with his white moustache and his keen 
blue eyo. ’Tis the vanguard of the. royal army, now, in 
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consequence of the King’s counter-march from DaYcntry 
forming its rear. These are the flower of Prince Rupert's 
cavalry, the survivors of the route of Marston Moor—^tho 
remnant of Sir Giles Allonhy’s brigade—the swordsmen 
that will follow that daring old man, as long ago he trusted 
they would at Oxford, ‘^through and through a stand of 
pikes once and again on a stricken field.” They had 
fought, and bled, a'hd conquered, and retreated since then. 
Sir Giles looks a thought older and more worn about the 
face, the beard is whiter, and the locks thinner, but the 
spare form, the gallant seat on horseback, lithe and erect 
as over. 

See! a noble-looking Cavalier, followed by a toiling aide- 
de-camp, who has tired two horses to-day in attending the 
hasty movements of his chief, dashes up at a gallop from 
the rear. Sir Giles salutes him with military precision 
and an air of frank admiration he is at no pains to conceal. 
With all his j’ecklessness, there is but one cavalry officer in 
the world, so thinks Sir Giles, and that is Rupert. 

The Prince’s w'ords are short, peremptory, and to the 
point. 

“ Tlu'ow forward an outpost on Naseby village, Sir Giles. 
The scout-master reports no enemy within sight, but Fairfax 
cannot be far off—best to make sure. Send young Dalyson 
in command. I owe him a chance for Marston Moor;— 
bid him double his picket and mind his videttes! Good 
even to you! ” 

The Prince had already turned his horse’s head to depart. 
Sir Giles hesitated ; Dalyson was but a boy—bold as a lion, 
but wild as a hawk; his nineteen summers had hardly given 
him experience for so critical a duty, and tfiongh at Marston 
^Moor, his maiden field, he had behaved like a hero. Sir 
Giles mistrusted Jhe ** young one ” might be out-manoeuvred 
by some of those Parliamentary veterans ere he was aware. 

“Lieutenant Dalyson is a veiy inexperienced officer,” 
hazarded Sir Giles; but the Prince, turning a deaf ear, 
was already on the gallop, an^ the old soldier knew his 
duty too well not to obey orders, at whatever cost to his 
own private apprehensions. With,|io slight Inisgivings, ho 
gave the delighted young officer his instructions, lavishing 
on him all the stores of caution and experience he had to 
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bestow. He called out, moreover, a grim, aucieut-lookiug 
personage from bis own especial cscoi^, and accosting him 
by the name of Sergeant Bymocke, bade him accompany 
the party, adding in a low tone, “ I think I can trust you 
not to be surprised.” ^ 

It needed but the grim smile with which the compliment 
was accepted to identify our old acquaintance, who, having 
left the service of Major Bosville, temporarily, and under 
protest, during the latter’s absence in France, was now 
doing a turn of soldiering to keep his hand in. He was 
yet too young, as he told the expectant Faith, to settle 
pemanently in life. 

Sir Giles, pursuant to his orders, held on with the main 
body for Market Harborough, whilst the party he had 
detaclied, striking into a sharp trot, made the best of their 
way for Naseby village. 

The dews of evening were falling heavily, and the twiliglit 
darkened into night ere they reached their destination. For 
the last mile or two, under the sergeant’s influence, great 
caution had been observed, flankers thrown out, and an 
advanced and rearguard detached from tho little party, till, 
as Balyson laughingly observed, “there was nothing loft to 
form the main body but himself and his trumpeter.’* 

Still there seemed to be no vestige of tho enemy; tho 
few peasants that could be questioned at that late hour 
were either too ignorant or too stupid to give any intclli< 
genco, and on arriving at tho village, the young oflicer’s 
first care was rather to refresh his men and horses, than to 
pry about in the darkness, looking for that which did not 
seem to exist. 

In tho Koyalist army so many born gentlemen rode in 
the ranks as simple privates, that there was but a nan’ow ^ 
line of demarcation drawn between ofllcqj's and men. It 
was therefore no breach of etiquette, though it argued 
culpable negligence, for the oflicer to dismount his party 
in the small hostelry at Naseby, calling for the best, after 
the fashion of Boyalists, an^ making his men welcome as 
they dropped dni after seeing their liorses fed, and drew 
round the old^ak table^*which bears to this day the marks 
of many a wild carousal dinted on its surface. He would 
have unsaddled, had it not been for the expostulation of the 
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sergeunt, wlio witli difficulty persuaded three or four of the 
troopers to forego their suppers and accompany him on his 
look-out. 

The rest of the party were drinking “The King,” or 
“ The Ladies,” or soiiiQ, such customary toast, when a 
couple of shots ringing through the still night air, within 
two hundred paces, and the waniing of the trumpeter 
pealing out the alaram of “boots and saddles,” startled 
them from their carouse. Alas ! too late. Ireton’s troopers 
were upon them. Dymocke and his scouts galloping in upon 
their comrades, would certainly have been shot by mistake 
had the Cavaliers been a little more on the alert. It was 
the sergeant’s pistols that had given the alarm. 

The Jloyalists, half of them dismounted, and all unformed, 
were ridden down like sheep by the disciplined Parliamen¬ 
tarians. Such as accepted quarter wefe taken prisoners, 
but Dalyson paid for his negligence with his blood. He had 
doffed his steel morion and his breastplate. Alone, 'with 
his head bare and his buff coat open, ho sustained the 
shock of the leading files and the points of some half-dozen 
thirsty blades. Ho was dead ere he fell from the saddle, 
and of all his followers not one escaiped save the wily 
sergeant, who with his usual imperturbability, when he 
saw all was lost, turned his bridle and rude for L’s life. 
The darkness of the night and his own familiarity with the 
counti'y (for in happier times he and his old master had 
hunted and hawked over all that wide champaign, till they 
knew it every inch) favoured his escape, and he set his 
horse’s head straight for the old hall at Lubenliam, where 
Charles lay sleeping in fancied security. , 

That locality is celebrated for its exhaustive properties 
yp the equine race. We question, nevertheless, if it ever 
witnessed a steed jjiore thoroughly jaded and overdone, than 
the panting animal that shook its reeking sides at Lubenham 
gate, as Hugh banged and shouted at the fastened door to 
arouse the sleeping inmates of the Hall. 

Though we dwell not habituitlly in kings’ houses, we 
take the privilege of the story-teller’s uWqnity to peep 
at Charles Stuart in his humbl«*iileepiug-il)om at old 
Lubenham Hall. 

The face on which the night-lamp throws its shaded rays 
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looks carowom and anxious even in slumber. The doomed 
expression which he has borne all his life comes out more 
strongly now on the haggard brow and the features sharp- 
pened by suspense and toil. Yet, sleeping or waking, there 
is a certain trustful confidence oi; that face still, the inner 
light of a pure unspotted nature breaking through the clouds 
of vacillation and incompetency. That breast on which in 
its deep-breathing heaves a golden locket containing his 
Queen’s hair, his Queen, who has forgotten him already, 
whom he has not seen for more than a year, whom he shall 
never sec on earth again—that breast may and docs ache 
with sorrow, but it knows not the sting of remorse. Not 
even now, though tlio perspiration starts upon his forehead, 
and his white hands clench themselves rigidly in the agony 
of his dream. And this was Charles’s dream the night 
before Naseby field":— 

He stood with Strafford in the condemned cell. The 
cell in his own royal Tower of London, which he had never 
seen, and yet it seemed strangely familiar in its hideous 
arrangements and its gloomy security. The minister sat 
in his splendid dress of state, yet there were handcuffs on 
the slender wrists imder his lace ruffles, and the jewelled 
garter at his knee contrasted with the heavy clanking fetters 
of the condemned nobleman. He knelt before his sovereign, 
but it was not to plead for pardon or reprieve. Those 
entreaties were not to save Strafford, but the King. He 
implored his master not to trust to arms, at least, not now. 

“ To-monw,” said he, “I die on Tower-hill. I beseech 
your Majesty to accept the sacrifice. I give back your 
Majesty’s generous promise of interference. I die willingly 
for tJie Crown; but I can foresee the course of destiny at 
this my last hour, and I implore your Majesty that mine 
may be the only blood spilt under to-morrow’s sun! ” 

The royal impulse was stronger in the sleeping monarch 
at Lubenham, than it had been in his waking earnest in 
the day of power at Whitehall, and he seemed to strive 
with the futile efforts of a dreamer to unclasp the tetters of 
his councillor and his friend. 

“I will srive you,” puoth Charles, in his vision. *‘Are 
these not my walls, my gaolers ? Is not this my own royal 
Tower of London ? ” 
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Aiid ho beat with bruised hands and noisy blows against 
the iron door of the doomed man’s cell. In the struggle 
he awoke, and the awe-stricken monarch, sitting up in bed 
to listen, with a pale, wet face, was aware that the noise of 
bis dream was not entirely the work of fancy, but that an 
express with important information was e^en then battering 
for admittance at the door. 

We pass over l 3 ymocke’B cool and concise report, as 
unmoved in the presence of royalty as when galloping for 
his life from Ireton’s deadly troopers. The King, dressing 
himself hastily, and accompanied only by two or three 
startled gentlemen of his household, was in the saddle ere 
his informant had answered half his questions, and rode at 
a gallop into Harborough, to his nephew’s quarters, where 
he summoned a hasty coimcU of war to assemble on the 
spot. The early summer morning of thb 14 th of June was 
already breaking, when Biipert, Bigby, Ashburnham, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and a few others met to decide the 
fate of the Royal cause. The hot Prince, for all his haste 
and bold impetuous bearing in a charge, was no mean 
strategist, and - contrary to his w'ont, counselled retreat. 
Digby and Ashburnham, reckless at the wrong time, • .pposed 
him strongly, and urged an immediate engagement. The 
King, flushed with the late news of Montrose’s \hi017 a 
month before at Auldearne, and prompted by his un¬ 
accountable instinct always to choose the most injudicious 
course, decided on battle. The gallant Rupert, perhaps 
for the first timo in his life, made ready to go into action 
with an unwilling heart. 

Leaving the Royal column marching in t^e cool prime of 
the bright June morning over the hills tow'ards Naseby, 
gpger and anxious to meet the enemy, whose movements 
they have been dodging and watching so many weary days, 
we must take a glimpse at the Parliamentary army, now a 
compact, well-disciplined, and numerous force, taking up 
the strong position which they held stubbornly during the 
day; and ironi the selection of #vhich, and his consequent 
victory, he who led their righlT wing found •himself, ere 
another lustre had elapsed, the oecupant 9f throne. 

Cromwell had effected jais junction with Fairfax the 
evening before, bringing to that commander the efficient 

18 
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aid of his own cool resolution and his formidable well- 
trained Ironsides, by this time the best cavaliy in Europe. 
When Ireton’s advanced guard had driven in the Cavalier 
outpost on the previous evening, they had discovered tliat 
the plain in front of Naseby viKage was still unoccupied. 
With grim satisfaction and practised skill the Parliamen¬ 
tary General took up the strongest position that the gi’ound 
admitted of—Fairfax throwing forward his left, and lining 
the thick boundary hedge which divides the manors of 
Sulby and Naseby witli dismounted dragoons, thus doubly 
protecting his baggage (drawn up in battle order behind his 
left), his communications and line of retreat if necessary 
and his rear, occupied the centre in person, where he had 
placed the bulk of his heavy guns on a commanding slope 
to the north of tjie village, whence they could play upon 
any attacking column advancing up the hill, and open an 
enfilading fire on any flank movement of the enemy, should 
he show himself above the crest of the opposite eminence. 
Cromwell, as Lieutenant-General of the Parliamentary 
Horse, commanded the right wing, composed chiefly of 
his own invincible Ironsides, supported, as was the practice 
in those days, by a stout and trusty tertia * or two of foot. 
His extreme right, again, rested on an abrupt declivity and 
a succession of broken ground, which must effectually dis¬ 
comfort any attempt at turning his flank, whilst the 
downward slope in front of him, and the open nature of 
the plain, offered a tempting opportunity for one of those 
irresistible charges with which, when once the pace is in 
them, cavalry sweep all before them. Skill and experience 
had done their ^utmost to make the best of that position on 
the celebrated arena where the decisive struggle was fought 
out between the King and his Parliament. • 

To return to the humble actors in d'ar drama. Effing¬ 
ham, commanding his trusty regiment of Pikes, was placed 
in support of Ireton’s horse on the left wing—a duty which 
his previous experience rendered peculiarly suitable to the 
old officer of Royalist ca^lry. With a critical eye he re¬ 
connoitred j|he* ground upon his flanks and fronts, taking 
advantage of a* few v^f ditches and a marshy surface to 
render his position less assailable by cavali^, and retiring 

* Equivalent to a battalion. 
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Bomewliat to afford greater protection to Bartlett’s waggon- 
train in his rear. He had scarcely made his arrangements, 
and was in the act of emptying his havresack of his fmgal 
breakfast, when a horseman rode rapidly up, and grasping 
him warmly by the hand, pointed to the dark columns of the 
Parliamentarians deploying slowly into line along the crest 
of the acclivity on Jiis right, and preparing to pour their 
masses with every advantage of ground into the plain. 

“Brother,” exclaimed the horseman, “the armies are 
gathering to the slaughter. Lo! the eagles are already 
hovering over the plain of Armageddon. Verily it is the 
day of the Lord.” 

Effingham looked up astonished. The voice was that ol 
Simeon, but the anned figure in buff and breastplate and 
morion, sitting so soldierlike upon his liprse, was a strange 
contrast to the preacher in his black gown and Geneva 
band, to whose exhortations he had himself listened patiently 
on the eve of battle the day before. 

The divine marked his surprise with a grim smile. 
“The harvest indeed is ripe,” said he, “but <’*0 reapers 
are few, therefore have I, Simeon the persecuted, entreated 
pcrinission of the man of destiny, even Cromwt 11, that I 
might this day cast in my lot with his men of war, and 
charge, brother, through and through the Amalekitos in the 
front rank of his Ironsides ! Horse and armour have been 
provided for me even as the ravens provided Elijah with 
food, yet lack I still a sword. I put not my tiaist in the 
arm of the flesh; hut methinks, with a long straight 
basket-hilted blade of keen temper I could do somewhat 
to further the good work. Hast thou such an one by thee, 
to lend for an hour or so? ” 

• Effingham could not help smiling as ho sent a sergeant 
to the roar, whoref amongst his baggage, such a weapon 
was indeed to bo found. Pending its arrival the soldier- 
divine and the commandant of pikes, sharing their frugal 
meal, watched the movements of the enemy with an in¬ 
creasing interest. ® 

Already the King's baggage and rear-guar^ had taken 
up their position, just beyond the* opposite ominence of 
Broadmoor, whence, though not a mile distant, the gradual 
rise of the ground prevented their discerniiig more than an 
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occasional standard or the fluttering pennon of a lance. 
The plain between was still unoccupied; but gradually 
troop after troop of horse wound slowly into sight, extend¬ 
ing themselyes toward their proper right, where those green 
impervious hedges concealed tl]e deadly musketeers, and 
supported by dark masses of infantry, above whose serried 
forest of shafts the steel pike-heads flashed dazzling in tlio 
morning sun. 

1 can make out no guns,” observed Effingham, straining 
his eyes till they watered. “ And by the standard, I judge 
Charles himself occupies the centre. What a force of 
cavalry he must have ! I can see them swarming by the 
young plantation on his far left. This will be a heavy day 
for England, Simeon ! ” 

Rather say a day of wrath and retribution for the 
imgodly,” replied 'the fanatic, poising and examining with 
a critical eye the heavy blade which had just been put in 
his hands. “ ‘ For this day shall the wine-piess be trodden 
out, and blood shall come out of the wine-press, even to tho 
horse bridles.’ Fare thee well, my brother! Lo ! I gird 
my sword upon my thigh, and go my ways even into the 
forefront of the battlo! ” 

As he spoke he set spurs to his charger, and galloping 
along the rear made the best of his way to where Cromwell 
was marshalling his cavalry on the extreme right. Effing¬ 
ham, gazing after his retreating figure, marvelled to note the 
warlike air and consummate horsemanship of the formidable 
dmne. 

Ho had little leisure to observe him, though, for a 
dropping fire flashing from the masking blackthorn hedge 
announced that the Royalist right was advancing, whilst 
the heavy “ boom ” of Fairfax’s ordnance proclaimed tli^t 
ere long the action would be general alQug the wliole line. 

A few detached skirmishers dotting the plain, and reck¬ 
less of the withering fire they sustained, dashed boldly out 
to clear the boundary hedge of its dangerous occupants, and 
succeeded so far as to dri'%e the dismounted musketeers back 
upon their supports. Irfeton, fearing a panic which might 
endanger Ills whole rVoft, ordered a brigade of cavaliy to 
their assistance; and Rupert’s eagle eye spying the flank 
movement at a glance, the Prince seized the opportunity. 
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and advancing his whole wing at a gallop, gave the word to 
“ Charge! ” 

The Boyalist trumpets ring out merrily as the best blood 
of man and horse in England comes sweeping down the 
slope. There is Rupert,^with his short red cloak floating 
on the breeze, three horses’ lengths in front of Britain’s 
proudest chivaliy, waving his sword above his head, and 
shouting “God and Queen Mary;” “For the King! for 
the King! ” There is his brother Maurice, with calm, in¬ 
domitable energy and stern knitted brows ; ever and anon 
glancing warily behind him at the line of which, even at 
the moment of contact, he hopes to preserve the even 
regularity. There is gentle Northampton, liko a Paladin 
of romance, with a hero’s arm, a lion’s heart, and a woman’s 
smile upon his face. There is fierce Sir William Vaughan, 
grim and unmoved in the onset of battle as in the 
manceuvres of parade; and old Sir Giles, swaying so easily 
to the long regular stride of that good sorrel horse, the 
property of oTie who would fain have been on him now— 
his eyes sparkling with delight and a cheerful smile curling 
his moustaches as he thinks of his pet brigade behind him, 
and chuckles to reflect how he will have the knaves tlirough 
a stand of pikes yet; for he sees the grim sttul-headed 
forest dark and lowering between the squadrons of the 
enemy. Every man has his favourite theory’, and Sir 
Giles holds that cavalry properly led ought to break any 
infantry in the world. He is spurring to its demonstration 
oven now. 

Ireton is too good an officer not to rectify his mistake. 
He forms line like lightning, and advances to meet them; 
but the Royalists are irresistible, and although the hill is 
•somewhat against them, those gallant horses fail not in 
their pace, and they ride down the wavering Roundheads 
with the very impetus of their charge. 

In vain Ireton shouts and gesticulates and curses, Puritan 
though he be, both loud and deep. A pistol shot disables 
his bridle arm, and a sabre-cut Slashes his brave steriJ*^e. 
“God with us! ” gasps the General—for’tKe rebels, too, 
have their battle-word—and he cl^l^pos the last assailant to 
the brisket; but he is faint and exhausted, and his shore 
of the battle is well nigh lost. Through and through the 
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Kouudhead horse ride the maddened Cavaliers, shouting, 
striking, sxjurring wildly on, cverj^ heart afire to follow to 
the death where the short red cloak flashes like a tongue of 
^ ime through the dust and smoke of the encounter. But 
the torrent is checked—the tide ia turned at last. Sir Giles 
Allonhy, catching siglit of Effingham’s regiment, calm and 
immovable like a rock amongst the breakers, shouts to his 
men to follow him, and makes a furious dash at the enemy. 
Another voice, clear and full as a jrumpct-blast, rings above 
the confusion of the m^Ue, 

“ Steady, men !—form four deep ! Advance your pikes ! 
—stand to your pikes! ” are the Colonel’s confident orders; 
and the resolute veterans he commands know only too well 
that, if once broken, they have nothing to hope for. They 
have met Prince Kupert before: so they set their teeth, and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, fierce and grim, like tlic old 
“ Die-hards ” they arc. The wet ditches and yielding 
nature of the ground, sapped by springs of ntnning water, 
destroy the impetus of Sir Giles’s chargers, and the fiei^ 
old soldier cannot but reach his enemy at a trot. Never¬ 
theless, so good is tlic sorrel, so resolute his rider, and so 
well backed up by a few of his gallant followers, that tlio 
old knight, striking madly right and left, forces his way 
completely through the front rank of the pikemen, and only 
finds himself unhorsed and bleeding in the very midst of 
the enemy, when it is too late to do aught but meet the 
death he has so long tempted, fearless and unshrinking, 
like a man. 

A dozen pike-heads are flashing round the prostrate 
Cavalier; a doz%n faces with the awful expression, not of 
anger, but of stern, pitiless hatred, are bending their brows 
and setting their teeth for the death-thrust, when Eillng-* 
ham’s arm strikes up the weapons, and^Effingham’s voice 
interposes to the rescue. 

“Quarter, my lads,” exclaims the Colonel. “For 
shame, men!—spare his grey head. He is my father! ” 

Xi^ever falsehood counted to the credit side of man’s 
account, surely this one didT; and it speaks well for Effing¬ 
ham’s controrover his and their affection to his person, 
that even at such an appeal they could spare a foe red- 
handed. 
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“ Sir Giles,” whispered the Colonel, with me you are 
safe. Your wounds shall he looked to. You are my 
prisoner, but I will answer for your life with my own. We 
shall stand our ground hero, 1 think; ” then added in a 
louder tone to a sergeant^ “ Catch that sorrel horse ! 'I'lb 
the heat charger in England, and I would not aught should 
hefal him for Humphrey's dear old sake ! ” 

Sir Giles sat ruefully on the ground, and uttered not a 
word, for he was pondering deeply. Ho was wounded in 
two places, and the blood streamed down his white locks 
and heard, hut of this ho seemed utterly unconscious. At 
last he spoke, in the thoughtful tone of a man who balances 
the pt'os and cons of some knotty argument— 

“ It was those wet ditches that did it,” quoth the old 
Cayalier, with a sigh. They broke our stride and so 
disordered us; otherwise, if we’d come in at a gallop, 1 
still mainiaiii we should have gone through ! ” 

The chcck.Bustaiued by Sir Giles’s brigade had meantime 
somewhat damped the success of the Royalist wing. Half 
the horses were blown, and from the very nature of cavaliy 
it is impossible to sustain the ctHciency of a charge for any 
lengthened period. Some horses tire sooner than others; 
men get excited and maddened; some go too far—others 
have had enough;—all separate. And that which, half a 
mile back, was an irresistible and well-ordered onset, 
becomes a more aimless and undisciplined rush, like a 
scatter of heads when the string breaks. 

Ere Rupert had reached the baggage under Naseby 
village, he found himself accompanied by scarce half his 
force. The baggage guard, entrenched behind their 
waggons, met him with a dropping fire. *They presented a 
resolute and fonnidable front; the examples of their 
comrades encouraged them to resistance, and then* defences 
and position rendered them a dangerous enemy for blown 
and disordered cavalry to attack. The Prince summoned 
them to surrender. 

From the centre of his fort^ss rose the grim reply, in 
Bartlett's loud fearless tones—• , , 

** God with us! Make ne^dy, men,* and lire a 
volley!” ... 

A few Cavalier saddles were emptied. The Prince knew 
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well that he had gone too fur. With voice and gesture ho 
strove to rally his followers, who had now got completely 
** out of his hand ” ; and wheeling the small body that he 
conld retain in his command rapi^y along the eminence, ho 
turned to see how fared the battle ju the plain below. 

Bupert was a thorough soldier. It needed no second 
glance to satisfy him that the day wa^ indeed lost; and 
that all he could do now was to hasten back with his 
division on the centre, w^hcro the King himself commanded 
in person, and endeavour to cover that retreat which was 
fast degenerating into a rout. 

The same courage, tho same dash and metal of man and 
horse, that had demoralized Prince Bupert’s division, had, 
when tempered by discipline, crowned the Ironsides with 
victory. The future Protector, advancing his cavalry by 
alternate brigades, and retaining a strong reserve to turn 
the tide in the event of any unforeseen catastrophe, moved 
steadily upon the left wing of the enemy almosf at the same 
moment that the corresponding onset of the Boyalists 
sustained its first check from the grim resistance of Effing¬ 
ham’s pikemen. Cromwell’s thorough familiarity with 
cavalry manoeuvres enabled him to take every advantage of 
the ground, and his leading squadrons came doiiMi upon Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale’s division with the force and velocity 
of a torrent. Begardless of a withering volley from Carey’s 
musketeers, placed in support of the Boyalist cavalry, he 
drove the latter from their position, and their further move¬ 
ments being impeded and disordered by the nature of the 
ground into which he had forced them—a treacherous 
rabbit warren ai^ a young plantation—they fell back in 
confusion upon their supports, consisting of two regiments 
of North-country horse, whom they carried with them to the 
rear, despite of the efforts and entreaties e-f tho gallant Sir 
Marmadifive and tho Yorkshire officers. Cromwell saw his 
advantage, but was not to be led away by the brilliancy of 
his success into a departure from those tactics which he had 
stu§^ so long and so ei|ectually. Despatching a less 
formidable brigade in pursuit, he kept tho Ironsides w'oll in 
hand; and ptocqiving .air advance of the King’s centre, 
already checked and disordered by the heavy fire of Fair¬ 
fax’s ordnance, let them loose upon the flank of the 
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Iloyalists at the happy moment when their cavalry were 
wavering and their infantiy deploying into line. 

Now came the fiercest of the carnage. The famous 
“ Blue Begiments/’ forming with Lord Bernard Stuart's 
Life Guards the flower of the King’s cavalry, sustained the 
charge of the rebels with their usual devoted courage and 
gallantry. Half ,the noblest names in England were 
striking for their lives—ay, and more than that, their 
honour and their order, and their King! The gentle 
Norman blood was flowing free and fast, as it has ever 
flowed when deeds of chivalry and daring have been required; 
blit the stubborn Saxon element was boiling too in the veins 
of many a stalwart fireeman ; and those iron-clad warriors, 
in their faith and their enthusiasm, and the flush of their 
success, were not to be denied. Hand to hand and steel to 
steel, it was the death-grapple of the war; and he who 
played his bold stake to win a kingdom on that ghastly 
board spa)‘cd*not his own person in the encounter. Where- 
ever blows were going thickest, there was Cromwell’s square 
form and waving arm; there was the eagle eye, the loud 
confident voice, the cool head, unmoved and resolute on the 
Held as in the Council; while not a lance’s length behind 
him, smiting like a blacksmith on the anvil, and pouring 
with every blow a prophet’s malediction on the enemy he 
struck to earth, Simeon the persecuted took ample 
vengeance on the Boyalists for the inhumanity of their Star 
Chamber and his owm cruel mutilation. 

Like all non-combatants, when his blood was really up 
he fought as madly as a Berserkar; and many a goodly 
warrior, many a practised swordsman, wen^i do^vn to rise no 
more before the sweeping arm and the deadly thrust 
of him who represented a teacher of that religion which 
has long-suffering for its foundation, and mercy for its 
crown. 

And now the Ironsides are almost upon the King’s 
centre, where, palo, yet firm, the monarch rides in person, 
longing, for all his stately deraennour and enforced rcscvwe, 
to strike in amongst the fray. *With the dnd exception of 
his father, not a Stuart .of thff line ever 'shrank from 
personal danger; and had Charles’s moral courage been 
equal to his physical, the grazier’s son had not been now 
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within a hundred paces, stretching with bloody gi’asp at his 
crown. 

A desperate rally is made by the Cavaliers, and Colonel 
George, recognising Cromwell, deals him such a sabre 
stroke on the helmet as knocks the morion from his head, 
and leaves him bare and defenceless, but cool and coura¬ 
geous as ever. The effect upon his Ironsides is encouraging 
rather than the reverse ; they believe him to bo under the 
especial protection of Heaven, as they believe themselves to 
be the veritable saints that shall inherit the earth. A 
reversion they seem well content to fight for to the death; 
the enthusiastic Simeon perceives his plight, and bringing 
his horse alongside of him, unfastens his own helmet and 
forces it on his chief. In the hurry Cromwell places it 
reversed on his head, and thus armed, lights on more 
fiercely than before.' Does no secret sympathy tell him he 
is battling over his very grave ?—not to-day, bold unswerv¬ 
ing man; not till thou hast fulfilled thy destiny, and, to use 
thine own language, hast “ purged the threshing-floor and 
trodden out the wine-press,” shalt thou lie down on Naseby 
field to take thy rest! 

In the dead of night, in secrecy and apprehension, shall 
he be brought here again wlio was once more than a king; 
and the man who ruled for years the destinies of England 
shall be buried in shame and sorrow, like some obscure 
malefactor, on the spot where the gi*ass grows thick and 
tangled, because of the crimson rain that fell so heavily on 
the field of his greatest victory. 

And Simeon, bare-headed and maddened, fights fiercely 
on. His devotion costs him dear. The goodly head-piece 
would have saved him from that swinging sabre-stroke that 
lays open check and temple, and deluges neck and shoulder 
with the hot red stream. His arm flies Aimlessly up, and 
the sword drops from his grasp. The battle swims before 
his eyes ere they seem to darken and fill with blood; ho 
reels in his saddle; he is down amongst the wounded and 
the^^.ying, and his horse gallops masterless out of the 
miUe. * 

And now CHar^es sees*Trith his own eyes that all is lost. 
His right is scattered and disordered. Eupert is returning 
but with the shattered remnants of his glorious force. His 
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loft is swept from the field and fiying in hopeless confusion 
nearly to Leicester. His centre is broken and dismayed : 
his very baggage unprotected and at the mercy of the enemy. 
The blood of a king rises for the eflbrt; he will put himself 
at the head of his rcservq and make one desperate stiniggle 
for his crown, or die like a Stuart in his harness. He has 
drawn his royal sword, and waves his last devoted remnant 
on. 

“ Od’s heart, sire! ” exclaims the Scottish Earl of 
Carnewath ; “ will yc go upon your death in an instant ? ” 
and turns the King’s bridle out of the press. Degenerate 
earl! it was not thus thy steel-clad ancestor backed his 
father’s groat-grandsire at Flodden! But the deed is done! 
the King turns round; the rout becomes a flight, and, save 
the wounded and the dead, the helpless women and tlic 
dogged prisojiers, not a Iloyalist is left hpon the field. 

Effingham’s regiment of Pikes has ere this moved to the 
very centre of the plain. When Fairfax saw and seized the 
opportunity to advance his whole line, the Colonel moved 
with the rest of the infantry in support of a largo cavalry 
reserve, and thus reached the spot the King had so recently 
quitted, where the fight had been deadliest and the carnage 
most severe. Marching in close column, and stii: keeping 
Sir Giles and the sorrel in the centre of his Pikes, Effing¬ 
ham took up a position whero the dead lay thick in heaps, 
and at the spot from whence the track of the distant flight 
might be marked by the rising dust and the occasional shots 
fired by the pursuers, he placed Sir Giles once more upon 
his horse, and bade him escape in the confusion. 

The old Cavalier grasped him heartily by the hand. ‘* I 
wouldn’t have believed it of thee, lad,” said Sir Giles. I 
never thought much of tlico after thou changed sides ; but 
faith ! thou’rt a ^od lad still, I see, though thou be’st on 
the winning side, and a muiTain to it! Well, well, I’ve 
lived long enough when I’ve seen the coil of to-day. 1 
wouldn’t care to be there with many an honest feliow,” 
pointing to a heap of corpsesf “ wore it not for Gft::c^’s 
sake.” • • '• 

“ It is for Grace’s sake,” answered .Effingham, and, 
squeezing him by the hand, bade him ride for his life. 

Sir Giles turned his horse’s head, but checked him for 
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one last word. “ I think I could have broken in, too, lad, 
if I’d oome up at a gallop,” said he, argumentatively. 

In another minute he was striding away amongst 
pursuers and pursued over the plain. 

A deep groan caused Effingham to start as he looked 
down. Simeon lay dying at his feet. “ Too lato, my 
brother,” gasped the enthusiast, as th,e Colonel propped 
him on his knee, and strove to stanch the gaping death- 
wounds. “Fare thee well, my brother : wo meet no more 
on earth.” Then faintly pushing away the flask George 
pressed to his lips, and pointing to a dying Cavalier, mur¬ 
mured, “If thine enemy thirst, give him drink ; ” and so, 
his features setting and darkening, his lips muttering faint 
words and texts of Scripture, in which George caught the 
accents of self-reproach and regret, and the awful emphasis 
of fear on the words', “Whoso smiteth with the sword shall 
perish by the sword; ” and “ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy,” the soul of the enthtisiast passed 
to its account. George stood and gazed upon the ghastly 
harvest gathered in on Naseby field, and not for the first 
time a shudder of horror seemed to chill his very soul as the 
thought swept across it, “ ( 3 an this bo true religion, after 
all?—the religion of peace on earth and good-will amongst 
men?” 



CHAPTER XXVI 

“ THE WHEEL GOES ROUND *’ 

The cultivated enclosures round Naseby village had been 
reaped and sown once and again. The grass on the wide 
expanse of Naseby field, so poached* and trodden down 
scarce two short years ago, has yielded one heavy crop, and 
promises again to enricli the peasant with its luxurious 
produce, lu certain spots the sheep refused to feed, so 
rank and coarse grows the herbage where the earth has been 
fattened with the blood of her children. The shepherd 
tending his flocks, or the herd watching his drowsy cattle, 
scarce stoops to notice sword or helmet, piKe-head or 
musket-barrel, stained with rust, and protruding from the 
surface of the moor, so thicbly are they struv,u, these 
implements of slaughter that flashed bravely in the summer 
sun when ho shone on the great battle only the year before 
last. Nay, there are ghastlier tokens than these of man’s 
goodly handiwork and the devil’s high festival. Bones of 
horse and rider still lie bleaching on the slopes, and skulls 
of the half-buried combatants grin at the labourer as he 
passes, whistling cheerfully, to his work. Ho heeds them 
not. Why shotUd he? What though yon mouldering 
sphere of bone, with its broad white teeth and vacant 
sockets, was once the type of manly beauty and divine 
intellect, was once so fair and gallant, with its love-locks 
flaunting under its bumished^hcad-piecc, was onco\<^ded 
so carefully, and prized so highly, and kissed so fondly by 
lips that are even now perhaps Wfi/ihing .in their misery at 
the thought of the loved one lying where he fell on Naseby 
field—why should the labourer care? He has his daily 
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toil to urge, his daily pittance to receive, his daily wants to 
provide for. He turns the skull over with coarse raillery 
and a kick from his heavy boot. A peasant’s jest is the 
epitaph of him who died with his blood aflame for victory 
and renown, his heart beating, high with the noblest 
impulses of chivalry and romance. What matter ? Were 
he any better lapped in lead, under a jnarble monument, 
side by side with his knightly ancestors in the old church 
at home, than lying here under the wide changing sky, to 
rot, a nameless skeleton on Naseby Held ? 

Time takes no note of human life and worldly changes. 
The old mower works steadily on, stroke by stroke, and 
furrow by furrow; when he reaches the end of the ridge he 
pauses not to wipe the toil-drops from his brow, but turns 
and applies him to his task unchecked and unwearied, 
sparing the shrinking wild flower no more than the tall 
rank weed, and sweeping down all indiscriminately, level 
with the short close sward. 

And yet, Destroyer though he be, he is the groat Restorer 
too—at least in the natural world. Where the storm of 
civil war has passed over merry England, sullying many a 
fair scene and blighting many a happy homestead, the lull 
of even one short twelvemonth has done much to bring 
back fertility to the meadow and comfort to the hearth. 
Spring has thrown her fair gi*een mantle over the horrors of 
many a battle-field; and the daily recurring hopes and fears 
of Life have choked the pangs of sorrow, and dried the 
tears of many a weeping mourner. All but the few desolato 
ones that reliise to be comforted by Time, trusting, not un¬ 
wisely, in the sure consolation of Eternity. The months 
that have passed over since the battle of Naseby have 
indeed been pregnant with great events; but ever since 
that fatal struggle the Royal Cause ha» been hastening 
step by step to its final downfall. The flame has flickered 
up in the north and west ^vith a fitful and delusive flash, 
but in middle England a sombre and melancholy apathy 
seejpe^o brood over the lan^. It is peace where there is 
no peace—a fi^ion of opposite interests into a hollow truce, 
a stifling undel* the strong* hand of discontent that rankles 
now, and will burst into hatred hereafter. 

Still the Northamptonshire peasant goes to his work 
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unstartlcd by the tramp of squadrons or the clash of steel— 
undisturbed by the apprehension that his best team-horse 
may be taken from him to drag a gun, or himself snatched 
rudely away from wife and supper to act as a trembling 
guide, strapped behind sopie godless trooper, and stimulated 
to the better exercise of his local faculties by the cold circle 
of a pistol-barrel pressed ominously against his temple. 
The traders of Northampton’s goodly town can ride 
abroad in security with their comely dames mounted 
on pillions or reclining in litters, without fear of exposure 
to scurrilous jests or rude insolence from Kupert’s troopers 
and Goring’s “ hell-babes.” Although the knayes mourn 
the decrease of the unnatural stimulus given to trade by 
the war, and the consequent waning of their own profits, 
they cannot but congi-atulatc themselves on the combination 
of advantages offered to their town by the protection of a 
strong Parliamentary government, and tho return of their 
own lawful Sovereign to their neighbourhood at his Koyal 
Palace of Holmby. 

Yes, tho old oak at Holmby spreads its gaunt arms again 
over tlie plumed heads and rich dresses of courtly gallants, 
and puts forth its fresh green leaves to rest the aclung eyes 
of a weary monarch who will see but one mi-ie earthly 
spring. 

Charles is holding mimic state in his own fail palace; 
and, although he is to all intents and pui|)oses a prisoner, 
tho outw’ard semblances of royalty are faithfully preserved, 
and the pleasant fiction still adhered to, that even in acts 
of coercion and opposition on tho part of the Commons, it 
is his Majesty’s Parliament which, under jihe authority of 
his Majesty, makes arrangements for tho security of his 
Majesty’s person; nay, actually denounces under pains 
of treason thos% who should harbour or conceal that 
sacred property, and, in truth, sot a price on his Majestj^’s 
head. 

The game is indeed lost now. After the flight from 
Naseby, when camp-followers ^and baggage and aii f<dl 
into the hands of the conquerors, even Cha'Hes’a private 
cabinet did not escape. His lettbfs* were, midc public by 
the Parliament, and the sacred motives of a bigoted though 
conscientious nature, warped by the influence of an inju- 
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dicious wife, and constantly acted on by the opinions of 
selfish and intriguing statesmen, were submitted to the 
judgment of the English people—perhaps of all people 
in the world the least disposed to make allowances for 
motiyes, and the most prone to decide entirely from results. 
It may be questioned whether such a defeat, even as that 
of Naseby, infleted so deadly a blow on the Royal Cause 
as the publication of these papers. It neyer again held up 
its head till the atonement had been made in a Mng’s blood. 
Meantime, disaster after disaster marked its decline and full. 
Bridgewater surrendered to Fairfax without a blow. Even 
Rupert counselled peace; and, as though the very counsel 
had unmanned him, lost Bristol at the first assault. At 
Rowten Heath, the King narrowly escaped with his life, 
and saw his favourite cousin, the gallant Earl of Lichfield, 
struck down by his very side. Then came misunderstandings 
and heartbuniings; even faithful Rupert made terms for 
himself to abandon the sinking ship, though he returned in 
compunction to throw himself at tlie royal feet and demand 
forgiveness for his dereliction. Monmouth and Hereford, 
Wales and all the north-countiy, were lost; Chester, 
Newark, and Belvoir besieged; Glamorgan's treaty with 
the Irish Catholics discovered, and that faithful scapegoat 
bearing his imprisonment and attainder on the charge of 
high treason with loyal resignation. Gallant old Astley, 
the last remaining prop, was beaten and taken prisoner at 
Stow-in-the-Wold, and Charles was compelled to make 
preparation.s to deliver himself up to the victorious 
Parliament. 

Then came the negotiations with the Scottish people, 
conducted through the intervention of the French agent, 
Montreuil; the consequent escape of the King and Lord 
Ashbumham from Oxford, and their arrivfd at the quarters of 
the Scottish army—an army that, to their eternal disgrace, 
fairly and literally sold the person of their Sovereign for 
the amount of arrears of pay due to them. Four hundred 
thousand pounds was thi^s established to be the market 
value of an ^English monarch’s head. Some of the grim 
old northern Covenaj^ers hugged themselves over their 
bargain, whilst the Independent pai*ty south of the Border 
doubtless esteemed Charles Stuart very dear at the money. 
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NevertlielesB the sale was concluded, and the King, accom¬ 
panied by certain Parliamentary Commissioners, journeyed 
in royal state, though de facto a prisoner, to tako up his 
temporary residence in Holmby House. 

With politic clemency the Parliament had granted the 
most liberal terms of amnesty and forgiveness to the 
vanquished Koyalists. Lives were spared, estates rarely 
sequestered, and but few fines imposed on the '‘Malig- 
nants,” who indeed had by this time little ready money left. 
The adherents of Charles Edward suffered far more severely 
from the tender mercies of the House of Hanover than did 
tlie Cavaliers of the most unfortunate of his unfortunate 
lino at the hands of the stern Parliamentarians whom they 
had encountered on so many battle-fields. The adviser of 
the ruling party was as subtle a poli^cian as he was a 
skilful soldier, and Cromwell possessed not only the daring 
intellect that can seize a Crowm, but the consistent wisdom 
which keeps ft firm on the head. 

Far and near the inhabitants of Northamptonshire 
flocked to Holmby to pay their respects to their Sovereign. 
Peasants cheered him as he walked or rode in the neighbour- 
hood of his Palace. Honest yeoman and sturdy farmers, 
who had ridden not so long ago in “buff and b.; ideliers” 
to the sound of his trumpets, sent in their humble offerings 
of rural produce to his household; and the gentry, ii iunting 
in as much state as their reduced circumstances w'ould 
allow, crowded in their coaches and on horseback to pay 
their last tribute of loyalty to a monarch in whose cause 
many of them had sacrificed all they loved best on 
earth. 

What was the charm about these Stuarts that men 
would thus pour out before them their treasure as readily 
as their blood, would offer up to them their liberties as 
ungrudgingly as their lives? Is it a peculiarity in their 
race that has thus served them ? or is it simply the fact of 
their misfortunes? simply that they have been the only 
family who have found it necftssary to draw upon thje 
loyalty of the English people, "whose drafts; that people 
have never suffered to be dishdifbured ?. Lei the ma¬ 
terialist scoff as ho will, this same loyalty, like many 
another abstract sentiment, is a glorious quality, and 
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has originated some of the noblest deeds which human 
nature can boast. 

“I never thought to sec him again,” soliloquized Sir 
Giles AUonby, as ho reined in the well-broke sorrel, and 
looked back at a huge swinging vehicle, splashing and 
lumbering through Brampton lord. “ Never again! at 
least in courtly state like this. How pleased those foolish 
wenches will be too. Oh, if it be only not too good to last! ” 

Sir Giles sits in the saddle gallantly enough still, but the 
defeat on Naseby field, to say nothing of the accompanying 
hard knocks and subsequent reverses, has aged the bold 
Cavalier sadly. The blue eye is dim now, the fuiTows 
deep and numerous on his sunken face, and the hand on 
which Diamond is still encouraged to perch trembles till 
her bells and jesses ring and jingle again. Nevertheless 
he loves a hawk, a hound, and a horse as dearly as of old:— 
nor was Humphrey’s sorrel ever better taken core of than 
in the stable at Boughton, where he is fed and littered by 
his former attendant, Hugh Dymockc, and regaled with 
many a choice morsel by two indulgent ladies, each of 
whom pays her visit to his stable at an hour when her 
friend is otherwise engaged. 

They have not forgotten his master, though they rarely 
speak of him now. He has been long absent in France 
and elsewhere; no tidings have reached them for many a 
weary month. Ho has done his duty nobly by the Queen, 
that is all they know, and that is surely enough. Grace is 
satisfied, and so ought the loyal Mary to be, and so she 
affirms with unnecessary energy she is; yet her cheeks look 
a shade paler, her manner is a thought less stately and 
more restless than her wont. 

The two ladies are decked out in the utmost splendour of 
Court dress, and roomy as is the interior of the old coach, 
they occupy the whole of it. Notwithstanding its four horses 
driven in hand, with a postillion and pair in front of these, 
they make but a slow five miles an hour, for the roads even 
in summer are rough and Jreacherous; while divers sturdy 
sorving-men,i aimed to the^teeth—of whom our friend Hugh 
is not the l^ast prominent—cling to the outside of the 
vehicle. They are about to pay a visit of state to their 
sovereign, and should be overloaded accordingly. 
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Two handsomer specimens of English beauty were hard 
to bo met with than the fair inmates of the coach. Grace, 
rejoicing in the elasticity of youth, has recovered her health 
and spirits. She has got her father safe back from the 
wars, and this is a wonderful cordial to poor Gracey. More¬ 
over, she is at that period of life when every year adds 
fresh charms to the development of womanhood; and the 
long months that with their attendant anxieties have tar¬ 
nished ever so little the freshness of her companion’s beauty, 
have but rounded the lines of Grace’s bewitching form, 
deepened tlic colour on her cheek, and brightened the lustre 
of her eye. 

The dress she wears, much like the Court costume of the 
present day, is peculiarly adapted to her charms. For a 
description of this voluminous fabric of kce, brocade, tulle, 
transparency, and other dangerous materials, we must refer 
our readers to the columns of that daily organ of fashion¬ 
able life which describes in glowing colours and accurate 
detail the costly armour decorating our enslavers at any of 
her gracious Majesty’s drawing-rooms. If a gentleman, let 
him peruse the inventory therein set forth of the articles of 
clothing worn on such high festival by the prettiest woman 
of his acquaintance; if a lady, by the rival for .vhom she 
entertains the most cordial aversion (probably it may be 
the same individual in both cases), and let eai*h profit 
accordingly. 

Mary contemplates her friend, and wonders in her own 
heart how any man can resist the attractions of that beau¬ 
tiful young face. To do her justice, the element of jealousy 
lies deep below the surface in Mistress C^bve’s character. 
Like many a woman of strong intellect, high courage, and 
a somewhat masculine turn of thought and ideas (an organi¬ 
zation that is apt be accompanied by the utmost womanly 
gentleness of bearing and refinement of manner), she is 
above the petty feelings and little weaknesses that disfigure 
the generality of her sex. She can and does admire beauty 
in another without envy or defyaction. She docs not %t 
first sight set down to the worst >)f motives ovpry word and 
action of an attractive sistpr; nrfy^ .she car 'oven pardon 
that sister freely for winning the admiration of the opposite 
sex. Conscious of her own worth, and proud it may be in 
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her secret heart to know of a certain shrine or so where 
that worth is worshipped as it deserves, she can afford to 
see another win her share of incense without grudging or 
discontent. In the abstract she is not of a jealous dis¬ 
position. Individually, as she is; never likely to have cause, 
God forbid she should ever become so! Such a passion in 
such a nature would work a wreck over.which devils might 
smile in triumph, and angels weep for veiy shame. 

Despite the jolting of the coach, it would be unnatural 
to suppose that an unbroken silonco is preseiwed between 
the two. Far from it. They talk incessantly, and laugh 
merrily enough at intei-vals. Whatever may be the subject 
lying deepest at their hearts, whatever liopes or fears, 
secrets or intrigues, private or political, may be nestling in 
those sanctuaries.., wo are bound to confess that their 
dialogue is frivolous as the veriest woman-hating philosopher 
could imagine. It turns upon dress, ribbons, courtly forms, 
and such trivial topics. Even now, as thej jingle down 
into the ford, though each is thinking of a certain return 
from hawking that took place at this very spot some few years 
ago, and the consequent introduction of a young Cavalier 
officer, who has since occupied a large share of each lady’s 
thoughts, neither reverts by word or sign to the remi¬ 
niscence ; and, to judge by their conversation and 
demeanour, it would be supposed that neither of those 
fair heads contained an anxiety or an idea beyond the 
preservation of their cm'ls and dresses from that untidy 
state which is termed “rumpled” in the expressive language 
of the female vocabulary. 

“ I wish they would mend the bridge,” observed Grace, 
as a tremendous jolt over a stone under water brought a 
ludicrous expression of dismay to her pretty features; 
“father says it’s not safe for a coachtsince the parapet 
tumbled down; but they will surely repair it now the 
King’s come.” 

“I wish they would indeed!” assented Mary; “it’s 
hardly fit for horse-folk inow, and Bayard and I have 
many a quatrei about going so near the edge. It’s wide 
enough for ^ ooach fthd,” she added, “ and I dread the 
water coining in every time we go through this treacherous 
ford. Of all days in my life, 1 wouldn’t have a fold out of 
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place to-day, Grace. I should like to make my courtesy to 
him in his reverses with more ceremony than I over did at 
White--” 

The word was never finished. Another jolt, accompanied 
by much splashing, straggling, and a volley of expletives 
from Sir Giles, who had turned his horse back into the 
water, and was swearing lustily by the carriage window, 
interrupted the speaker, and announced that some catas¬ 
trophe had taken place. 

It was even so. A spring had given way in the ford, and 
on arriving at the further bank it was moreover discovered 
that an axle was injured so much as to necessitate a halt 
for the repair of damages. Sir Giles dismounted, the ladies 
alighted; and Dyraocke, who was provided with the necessary 
tools—without which indeed none ever dreamed of travel¬ 
ling—commenced his operations; the p'arty, congi’atulating 
themselves on the fine summer’s day which, notwithstanding 
their Court •dresses, made half an hour’s lounge in the 
pleasant meadows not oven an inconvenience. In the 
seventeenth century such trifling mishaps were the daily 
concomitants of a morning’s drive. 

“ Woa, my man! ” said Sir Giles, who was holding the 
sorrel by the bridle, whilst Mary patted and sr.soothed his 
glossy neck, and Grace gathered a posy of wildflowers by 
the river’s brim. The horse erected his cars, sL-^rted and 
neighed loudly, fidgeting, moreover, despite of Mary’s 
caresses and Sir Giles’s impatient jerks, and describing 
circles round the pair, as if he would fain break from his 
restraint and gallop off. 

** The devil’s in the beast! ” quoth Sir ^Gilcs, testily, as 
a shabbily-dressed man with a rod and'line, apparently 
intent upon his angling, moved slowly down the river bank 
to where they sto jd, and the horse whinnied and pawed, and 
became more uneasy every moment. 

The fisherman was clad in a worn-out suit of coarse 
brown stuff, his hat was slouched completely over his eyes; 
the upper part of his face—all |hat could be seen, hftwever 
—^was dca^y pale; and the unsteadiness of diis hand im¬ 
parted a tremulous motion to his angle, which seemed 
either the result of inward agitation or the triumph of 
manual art. 
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Sir Giles was a brother of the craft—as indeed in what 
department of field-sports had the old Cavalier not taken 
his degree? Of course he entered into conversation with 
the angler despite the restlessness of his charge. 

“■What sport, master? ” quoth^ Sir Giles in his cheery, 
boisterous tones; “ methinks the sun is somewhat too 
bright for your fishing to-day, and indeed the weight of your 
basket will scarce trouble you much if you have not better 
luck after your morning’s draught. Zounds, man! have 
you caught never a fish since daybreak? ” 

The basket, as Sir Giles could see, was indeed open and 
—empty! 

Thus adjured, the fisherman halted within ten paces of 
the knight, but apparently he was so intent on his occupa¬ 
tion that he could not spare breath for a reply. He spoke 
never a word, and tlio sorrel was more troublesome than 
ever. 

Sir Giles’s wrath began to rise. 

“ The insolent Roundhead knave! ” muttered the old 
Cavalier; “shall ho not answer when a gentleman accosts 
him thus civilly ? Let me alone. Mistress Mary; I will 
cudgel the soul out of him, and fiing him into the river 
afterwards, sweetheart, as sure as he stands there! ” 

Mary suggested that the poor man might perhaps be 
really deaf, and succeeded in pacifying her companion; 
whilst the angler, slouching his hat more than ever over 
his face, fished on, apparently quite unconscious of their 
presence. 

Sir Giles and the sorrel—the latter most unwillingly— 
strolled off towar/ls the coach, and Mary remained watching 
the fisherman’s movements with a sort of dreamy satisfac¬ 
tion ; she had become subject to these idle absent fits of 
late, and something about this man’s CQ9>rBely-clad figure 
seemed to embark her thoughts upon a tide of pleasing 
associations that canied her far, far back into the past. 

Pshaw! this dreaming is a pernicious habit, and must be 
brpken through. She would accost the fisherman, and 
ascertain if her remained as deaf to a lady’s voice as ho had 
been to that ctf old Sir„ Giles. Just then, however, Grace 
called to her to say the carriage was ready, and Mary with 
a heavy sigh turned slowly to depart. 
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The fisherman’s lino trembled as though a hundred 
perches were tugging at it from the depths of the sluggish 
Ncne. He watched her retreating figure, but never moved 
from his position. She reached her party, and they mounted 
once more into the coach,,compressing as much as possible 
their spreading dresses to make room for Sir Giles, who was 
easily fatigued now. and who handed over the still refractory 
sorrel to the care of Dymocke, and proceeded to perform the 
rest of the journey on wheels. 

As the coach lumbered heavily away, it passed the very 
spot where tlio angler still stood inteui on his fishing. 
Both ladies glanced at his ill-dressed form as they drove by, 
and watched long aftei-wards from opposite windows the 
unusual proceedings of the sorrel, who, instead of suffering 
Dymocke to mount him cpiietly as was liis wont, broke com¬ 
pletely away from that attendant, and after a frolic round 
the meadow trotted quietly up to the stranger, and proceeded 
to rub his he&d against the brown jerkin with a violence 
that threatened to push its wearer bodily into the vrater. 

The last the ladies saw as they ascended the hill 
towards the small hamlet of Chapel-Brampton was their 
serving-man in close convei'sation witli the angler whom 
they had erroneously inferred to be deaf. Tliough it must 
have struck each of them as a strange circumstance, it is 
remarkable that neither expressed an opinion on the subject, 
and a silence broken only by the snores of Sir Giles, who 
always went to sleep in a carriage, reigned between them 
for at least two miles. At the termination of that distance, 
however, Grace, rousing herself from a fit of abstraction, 
addressed her no less absent companion: ‘tDid you notice 
that fisherman’s dress, Mary?” was her innocent and 
appropriate observation. “ Shabby as it was, he had got a 
knot of faded pink^bbon under his doublet. 1 saw it quite 
plain when he lifted his arm to throw his line. Wasn’t it 
strange? ” 

Maiy grew as white as the laced handkerchief in her 
hand, and in proportion as tho b]pod forsook her checlis hqp 
companion flushed to the very temples. £a^h turned to 
her own window and her own thou^lttii once metro. Despite 
tho jolting. Sir Giles slept on. Dymocko, too, overtook tho 
carriflge; but it would have been indeed hopeless to question 
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that functionary, whose gravity and reserve became deeper 
day by day, and who, since his interview with the King the 
night before Nascby, was never known to unbend even 
under the influence of the strongest potations. 

Sir Giles snored comfortably on, and thus, without 
another word being exchanged,'the Koyalists arrived to 
pay their respects to their unhappy sovereign under the 
sheltering roof of Holmby House. 



CHAPTER XXVU 

“nOLMBY house'’ 

On the fairest site perhaps in the whole fair country of 
Northampton stand to this day the outward walls, the lofty 
gates, and an inconsiderable remnant of what was once the 
goodly edifice of Ilolmby House. The slope of the ground 
whicli decliaes from it on all sides, offers a succession of 
the richest and most pastoral views which this rich and 
pastoral country can afford. Like tiio rolling prairie of the 
Far West, valley after valley of sunny meadows, dotted with 
oak and elm and other noble trees, undulates in ceaseless 
variety far as the eye can reach; but unlike th boundless 
prairie, deep dark copses and thick luxuriant hedgerows, 
bright and fragrant with wild flowers and astir will' the glad 
song of birds, diversify the foreground and blend the dis¬ 
tance into a mass of woodland beauty that gladdens alike 
the fastidious eye of the artist and the stolid gaze of the 
clown. In June it is a dream of Fairyland to wander along 
that crested eminence, and turn from the yiins of those tall 
old gateways cutting their segments of blue out of the deep 
summer sky, or from the flickering masses of still tender 
leaves upon the l^fty oaks, yellowing in the floods of goldon 
light that stream through tlie network of their tangled 
branches, every tree to the up-gazing eye a study of forest 
scenery in itself, and so to glance earthward at the fair ex¬ 
panse of homely beauty stretching away from one*s very 
feet. Down in the nearest vall^, massed like>a solid squ^c 
of Titan warriors, and scattered «li|(e advanced champions 
from the gigantic array profusely up the opposite slope, the 
huge old oaks of Althorpe quiver in the summer haze, 
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backed by the thickly-wooded hills that melt in softened 
outlines into the southern sky. The fresh light green of the 
distant larches blooming on far Harlestone Heath, is relieved 
by the dark belt of firs that draws a thin black line against 
the horizon. A light cloud of smoke floats above the spot 
where lies fair Northampton town, but the inleiwening trees 
and hedgerows are so clothed in foliage that scarce a build¬ 
ing can be discerned, though the tall sharp spire of Kings- 
thorpe pierces upward into the sky. To the west, a 
con^sion of wooded knolls and distant copses are bathed 
in the vapoury haze of the declining sun, and you rest your 
dazzled eyes, swimming with so much beauty, and stoop to 
gather the wild flower at your feet. Ah, ’tis a pleasant 
season, that same merry month of June! Then in Decem¬ 
ber—who doth not know and appreciate the merits of 
December at such a* spot as Holmby ? Of all climates upon 
earth, it is well known that none can produce the equal of 
a soft mild English winter’s day, and such a dtry at Holmby 
is worth living for through the gales of blustering October 
and the fogs of sad November, with its depressing atmo¬ 
sphere and continuous drizzle. Ay, these are rare pastures 
to breathe a goodly steed, and there are fences too here¬ 
abouts that will prove his courage and your own! But 
enough of this. Is not Northamptonshire the very home¬ 
stead of horse and hound, and Pytehley but a synonym of 
Paradise for all who delight therein ? 

Lord Chancellor Hatton—ho whose skilful performances 
in the dance so charmed our Hoyal Elizabeth, and whose 
** shoestrings green,” “ whose bushy beard and satin 
doublet ” , 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it— 

seems to have been a nobleman of undoubted taste in 
architecture as well as a thorough inastor of the Terpsi- 
chorean art. At a suflicicntly mature age he built the fair 
palace which was destined l^reafter for the residence of a 
king, to be, a^«he coxcombically expressed it, ** the last and 
greatest monnibent of bid ^routL'.’ Its exterior was accord¬ 
ingly decorated with all the quaint ins and outs, mnllioned 
windows, superfluity of chimneys, and elaborate ornaments 
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which distinguish the “ earlier and lesser monuments ” of 
the agile Lord Keeper. A huge stone gateway, with the 
Hatton arms canred on a shield above their heads, admitted 
our coach and its occupants into a large coui't-yard, around 
two sides of which ex^tcnd^d the state and reception-rooms 
of the palace. This court itself was now filled with officers 
of the King’s household and other personal retainers of a 
peaceful character; there were even a few goodly beef-eaters, 
hut no clash of swords nor waving of standards; none of the 
gallant troop of Life Guards that seemed so appropriate to 
the vicinity of a sovereign. Alas ! how many of them were 
sleeping where they fell, a couple of leagues away yonder, 
where tijc flat skyline of Naseby field bounds the horizon to 
the north. Not even a blast of trumpets or a roll of kettle¬ 
drums aroused Sir Giles from his slumbers, and Grace was 
forced to wake him with a merry jest anent his drowsiness 
as they lumbered in beneath the archway, and sent their 
names on from one official to another, waiting patiently for 
their turn to alight, inasmuch as the forms and ceremonies 
of a court were the more scnipulously observed the more the 
fortunes of the monarch were on the wane, and an old 
family coach of another country grandee was immediately 
before them. The disembarkation of these lionet-courtiers 
was a matter of time and trouble. Loyalty and valour had 
deprived them of their coach-liorses, six of which h;td failed 
to save one of the King’s guns in the flight from Naseby, 
and four huge unwieldy animals from the plough had been 
substituted for the team of Flanders mares witli their long 
plaited tails and their slow but showy action. One of these 
agricultural animals, a colt, who seemed to /eel that neither 
by birth nor appearance was he entitled to the position he 
now occupied, could in no wise be induced to face the glories 
of the royal servigig-men who crowded round the door of 
reception. In vain the coachman flogged, the grooms and 
running-footmen kicked and jerked at the bridle, the ladies 
inside screamed, and the Cavalier in charge of them swore 
a volley of the deepest Eoyalist oaths; the colt was veiy 
refractory, and pending his reduction. Sir Gil^ had ample 
time to look around him at the wa!lfe.hG know*so well, and 
reflect how unaltered they were when everything else was so 
changed. 
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Many a cup had lie emptied here with gentle King Jamio, 
who to his natural inefficiency and stupidity added the dis¬ 
gusting tendencies of a sot. Many a jest had ho exchanged 
with Archie Armstrong, the King’s fool—like others of his 
profession, not half such a fool as his master. Many a 
rousing night had he passed in yonder turret, where was the 
little round chamber termed the King’s Closet, and many a 
fair mom had he ridden out through this very gateway to 
hunt the stag on the moorlands by Haddon, or the wild 
hills of Ashby, far away with hound and horn to Fawsley’s 
sheltering coverts, or the deep woodland of distant Castle- 
Dykes. Ay, ’twas the very morrow of the day when Grace’s 
mother had made him a certain confession and a certain 
promise, that he saw the finest run it w^as ever his lot to 
enjoy with an outlying deer that had escaped from this very 
park, and though he killed his best horse in the chase, it 
was the happiest day in his life. He looked at Gracey, and 
the old man’s eyes filled with tears. Sir Giles was getting 
a good deal broke now, so his neighbours said. 

The country grandees are disembarked at last. The 
succeeding coach lumbers heavily up to the palace-door, and 
as their names are passed from official to official. Sir Giles 
and his two ladies stand once more under the roof of their 
sovereign, who, despite all his reverses, still holds royal 
state and semblance in his own court. They like to think 
so, and to deceive themselves and him, if only for an hour. 

As far as actual luxmy or pleasure was concerned, 
Charles’s daily habits, wherever ho was, partook of a suffi¬ 
ciently self-denying and ascetic character to make his 
enforced residence at Holmby no more secluded than had 
been his life iA the full flush of his early prosperity at 
■Whitehall. The King was always, even in his youthful 
days, of a remarkably studious turn of m^nd, regular in his 
habits, and punctilious of all such small observances on the 
part of his household as preserved that regularity in its most 
unbroken course. The hours of devotion, of study, of state, 
of exercise, and of eating, were strictly portioned out to the 
vbty minute, this arrangement of his time enabled the 
monarch, eveh in the midst of his busiest and most pressing 
avocations, to devote liis leisure to those classical studies 
of which he was so fond. From his warlike ancestors—who 
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indeed had been used to keep their crown with the strung 
hand, and who, thanks to Armstrongs and Elliotts on the 
border, not to mention a refractory Douglas or two nearer 
home, never left off their mail and plate, or forgot to close 
steel gauntlet on ashen spear for many months together— 
he had inherited a certain muscular energy of body and 
vigour of constitution which he strove to retain by the 
regular observance of daily exercise. “It is well worth 
our observation,” says his faithful chronicler, worthy Sir 
Thomas Herbert, “ that in all the lime of his Majesty's re¬ 
straint and solitude he was never sick, nor took anything to 
prevent sickness, nor had need of a pliysician, which, under 
God, is attributed to his quiet disposition and unparalleled 
patience, to his exercise (when at home walking in the 
gallery and privy garden, and other, recreations when 
abroad), to his abstemiousness at meat, eating but of few 
dishes, and, as he used to say, agreeable to his exercise, 
drinking but*twice every dinner and supper, once of beer, 
and once of wine and water mixed, only after fish a glass 
of French wine; the beverage he himself mixed at the cup¬ 
board, so he would have it. He very seldom ate and drank 
before dinner, nor between meals.” 

Thus did the captive monarch keep himself, Sw to speak, 
in training, both of body and mind, for whatever exercises 
either of effort or endurance might be required of lain ; and 
thus perhaps rendered more tolerable that period of restraint 
and surveillance which is so calculated to enervate the 
physical as well as the intellectual pov/ers, and to resist the 
effects of which requires perhaps a combination of nobler 
qualities than to conquer armies and sui^jugate empires 
with the strong hand. 

But the Stuart, though in reality worsted, conquered, and 
in ward, was perr^itted to enjoy all the outward semblance 
of royalty; was served with all the strict observances and 
ceremonious etiquette due to a sovereign. He had a house¬ 
hold, too, and a Court, though neither were of his own 
choosing; and Court and household vied with each otlier fri 
respectful deference to their cliarge. The farliamentaiy' 
Commission, stated, in the docum^ .which gave them their 
authority, to be his Majesty’s loyal subjects, was composed, 
partially at least, of noblemen and gentlemen who were not 
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personally obnoxious to their Sovereign, and who had for 
long supported him in his claims, till their better judgment 
convinced them those claims were unconstitutional and sub¬ 
versive of real liberty. The Earls of Pembroke, of Denbigh, 
and Lord Montague, were no violent Eoiindheads; whilst 
of the inferior members who represented the Lower House, 
Major-General Browne was an especial favourite with the 
King; and Sir James Harrington cafne of a family on 
whose loyalty the slightest imputation had never hitherto 
been cast. 

It rested with the discretion of tliis Committee to nominate 
the principal officers of his Majesty’s household; and the 
list of their selection, including as it does the name of 
Herbert, afterwards Sir Thomas, who filled the post of 
Groom of the Chambers to the King, and attended him, an 
attached and faithful servant to the last, betrays at least a 
respect for Charles’s prejudices, and a consideration for his 
comfort. Dr. Wilson was retained as the Royal physician; 
and the accustomed staff of cup-bearers, carvers, cooks, and 
barbers, were continued in tlieir offices, with the single pro¬ 
viso, that such alone should bo dismissed as had home 
arms against tho Parliament. The duties of roasting, boil¬ 
ing, filling, serving, and shaving, being of no warlike ten¬ 
dency, it is not to be supposed that this exception would 
weed the household of more than a very few familiar faces; 
and Charles found himself at Holmby surrounded by much 
the same number and class of domestics that would have 
been eating his Royal substance at Whitehall. 

With a liberality that does credit to the rebellious Parlia¬ 
ment, we find in their records a sumptuous provision for the 
maintenance of the King’s table, and the payment of his 
attendance here. The roll of officials indispensable to a 
Court, comprises a variety of subordinates charitably pre¬ 
sumed to be necessary to the daily wanfe of royalty ; and 
the clerks of green cloth, clerks of the assignment, of the 
bakehouse, pantrie, cellar, butterie, spicerie, confectionary, 
chauifdrie, ewrie, landrie, and kitchen,” must have had but 
little to do, and plenty of iime to do it, in the rural retire¬ 
ment of this^ Northamptonshire residence. Cooks—head 
and subordinate—** turn-brouches, porters and scowrers, 
with knaves of the boiling-house, larder, poultrie, scaulding- 
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house, accatcrie, pastrie, wood-yard, and scullerie,” help to 
swell the hungi'y phalanx; nor must the gate-ward” be 
forgotten, and another functionary termed the harbinger,” 
who, like the odd man ” of modern times in large estab¬ 
lishments, was probably the deliverer of messages, and did 
more work than all the reSt put together. 

** It is conceived that there be a number of the guard 
proposed to carry upp the King’s meat,” quoth the record; 
and for this purpose was daily told off a goodly detachment, 
consisting of two yeomcn-ushers, two yeomen-hangers, and 
twenty yeomen of the guard; when to this numerous force 
was added the swarm of “ pages of the bedchamber and 
back-stairs, gentlemen-ushers, gentlemen of tlie privy- 
chamber, cup-bearer, carver, server, and esquire of the 
body, grooms of the robes and privy-chamber, daily wayters, 
and quarter wayters, pages of the prescribe, and the remov¬ 
ing wardrobe, grooms of the chamber, messengers of the 
chamber, physician, apothecary barber, chirurgeon, and 
laundresse,” the King’s household in his captivity will, we 
submit, bear comparison with that of any of his Koval 
brethren in the full enjoyment of their power. 

Thirty pounds sterling a day for his Majesty’s “ diet ot 
twenty-eight dishes,” was the very handsome allowance 
accorded by the Parliament; and the amount of expenses 
incurred by the Koyal household at Ilolmby for the twenty 
days commencing on tlie 13th February, and ending on the 
4th March, reaches the large sum of X2,990, between 
£50,000 and £60,000 a year. 

There being a deficiency, too, of plate for the Koyal table, 
that article of festive state having been long ago converted 
into steel, horseflesh, gunpowder, and such munitions of 
war, it was suggested by the inventive genius of the Com¬ 
mittee, that the communion-plate formerly set on the altar of 
his Majesty’s chafcl of Whitehall—consisting of ” one 
gilt shyppe, two gilt vases, two gilt euyres, a square bason 
and fountain, and a silver rod ”—should be melted down 
to make plate for the King’s use at Holmby, there being 
none remaining in the jowel-offidb fit for service ; and this 
somewhat startling, not to say sacigkgions, proposal seems 
to liave been entertained, arid acted on accoraingly. 

For the bodily wants of the Sovereign no demand seems 
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to have been considered too exorbitant, but for bis spiritual 
needs the Parliament would not bear of any but their own 
nominees, and instead of the Bishops of London, Salisbury, 
or Peterborough, or such other divines as his Majesty de¬ 
sired to consult, they substituted the bigoted Marshall and 
the enthusiastic Caryl to be the keepers of the King’s 
conscience, and trustees for the welfare of his soul. Per¬ 
haps this arrangement was of all the most galling to 
Charles’s feelings, and the most distasteful to the very 
strong tendency which he had always shown for casuistry 
and controversial religion. Though these chaplains 
preached alternately, in the chapel attached to tlie palace, 
every Sunday morning and afternoon to the commissioners 
and the Boyal household, the I^ing, while ho permitted 
such of his retinue to attend as were so disposed, pre¬ 
ferred to perform his own devotions in private, rather than 
sanction with his presence the Presbyterian form of 
worship to which he was so opposed; and oven at his meals 
the conscientious Monarch invariably said grace” himself 
rather than accept the services of either chaplain, both of 
whom were nevertheless always in close attendance upon 
his Majesty. 

The King’s daily life at Holmby seems to have been 
studious and regular to a degree. An early riser, he devoted 
the first hours of the morning to his religious exercises, 
praying with great fervour in his closet, and there studying 
and reading such works of controversial divinity as most 
delighted liis somewhat narrow intellect and formal turn of 
mind. At the same hour every morning a poached egg was 
brought him, ,and a glass of fair W'ater; after wdiich, 
accompanied either by the Earl of Pembroke or General 
Browne, he took his regular exercise by walking to and fro 
for an allotted time, in fair weather, up and down the green 
terrace which lay smooth and level to the south of the palace, 
and in wet, through the long corridors and spacious chambers 
which adorned its eastern wing. At the expiration of the 
cxac{ period, the King again retired to his own private 
apartments,yvbere such business as he still conceived him¬ 
self empowered to undertake, the study of the classics, and 
the prosecution of a correspondence which indeed seldom 
reached its destination, occupied him till the hour of dinner, 
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in those days punctually at noon. This meal, we need 
hardly say, was served with great state and ceremony. 
Ewer-bearers with napkin and golden bason, ushers with 
their white wands, preceded the entrance and presided 
over the conclusion of the banquet. No form was omitted 
which could enhance the‘stately nature of the ceremony; 
and the King dined on a raised dais six inches above the 
level floor of the dining-hall. After dinner a quarter of an 
hour exactly was devoted to conversation of a light and 
frivolous character, tho only period in the day, be it 
observed, that such conversation was encouraged, or even 
tolerated, by the gi-ave Charles; but anything approaching 
to levity, not to say indecency, was severely rebuked by that 
decorous Monarch, who could not endure that a high 
officer of his household should once boast in his presence of 
his proficiency in hard drinking, but inflicted on him a 
caustic and admonitory reprimand for his indiscretion. 
What a contrast to his successor! 

A game at chess, played with the due attention and 
silence which befit that pastime, succeeded to this short 
space of relaxation; and wo can imagine tho reflections 
that must have obtruded themselves on tlie Monarch’s mind 
when the ivory king was reduced to his hist strai ^, cooped 
up to the three or four squares which formed his only battle¬ 
ground—his queen gone, his bishops, kniglits, ami castles 
all in tho hands of tho adversary—now checldng him at every 
turn, and the issue of the contest too painfully like that catas¬ 
trophe in real life, which he 7nust have seen advancing to 
meet him with giant strides. 

At the conclusion of this suggestive pursuit, it was his 
Ma-i’esty’s custom, when the weather permitted, to ride out 
on horseback, accompanied by one or more of the Commis¬ 
sioners, and attended by an armed escort, which might 
more properly be termed a guard. The King’s rides usually 
took the direction of the Earl of Sunderland’s house at 
Althorpe, or that of Lord Yaux at Boughton, at cither of 
which places he could enjoy his favourite diversion o{ 
** bowls;” for the green at iftlmby, thoudi level and 
spacious enough, did not run sufficiaitly true w please the 
critical eye and hand of so eminent a performer at this game 
as was Charles I. 


20 
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The eyening passed off in the like formal and somewhat 
tedious routine. An hour of meditation succeeded the ride, 
and supper was served with the same observances as the 
noonday meal. Grave discourse, turning chiefly upon the 
Latin classical authors, and studiously avoiding all allusion 
to those political topics which p^rohahly formed the staple 
of conversation in every other household in the kingdom, 
furbished up the schoolboy lore of the Commissioners, and 
gave the Royal pedant an opportunity of exhibiting his 
superiority to his keepers in this department of literature. 
The King’s devotions then occupied him for a considerable 
period in his closet, and he retired to rest at an early hour, 
with a degree of languid composure surprising to witness in 
one so circumstanced, and which never seems to have 
deserted him even in the last extremity. 

Such was the ^aily life of the vanquished King, varied 
only by such a public reception as the present, when his 
earlier glories seemed to flicker up once more an an illusive 
flash ere they were quenched in darkness for ever. 

We have left Sir Giles and his fair charges in an inner- 
hall, whicli led directly to the presence of Royalty. 

This chamber, lined with beautifully carved oak, and 
adorned with escutcheons and other heraldic devices, 
presented a quaint and pleasing appearance, not out of 
keeping with the rustling dames and plumed gallants that 
crowded its polished floor. In its centre stood three carved 
pyramids, of which the middle overtopped its two supporters 
by several feet; and around this shrine of heraldry were 
emblazoned the different coats of aims of the nobility and 
gentry of the ^prrounding districts. 

At the further extremity of the hall stood a high wooden 
screen, such as in cathedrals portions off the altar from the 
nave, wrought into elaborate and fantastic ornaments, in 
which the grotesque nature of the imagery was only equalled 
by the excellence of the carving; and as the recess behind 
this framework communicated directly with the Presence 
Chamber, Maxwell, the Usher of the Black Rod, was here 
stationed to •announce thc^names of those loyal gentlefolks 
who come to'p^y their^iespccts to his Majesty. 

“ It reminds one of Whitehall,” whispered Mary to Sir 
Giles, as the latter delivered their names in the subdued and 
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reverential whisper becoming the atmosphere of a Court, 

“ only there are some ludicrous figures amongst the ladies’ 
dresses,” she added, womanlike, with a downward glance of 
satisfaction at her own well-chosen costume, and another of 
admiration at her comparioii’s beautiful figure. 

Sir Giles did not answer, lie was thinking of the 
many Royal receptions he had attended during the 
troubles, and how* each after each seemed thinner of the 
old familiar faces, the hearty friends and good blades 
that had liedged their Sovereign round with the wall of 
steel in vain; whose bones were strewed far and wide 
over the surface of merry England; whose estates were 
gone, their families scattered, their hearths desolate. How 
few were left now! and those few, like himself, rusty, worn- 
out, disused, yet retaining the keen temper of tlic ti’ue steel 
to the last. 

“ Welcome, Sir Giles,” wdiispercd Maxwell, a courtier of 
forty years’ standing, who had spent many a merry hour 
wiili the old knight under this veiy roof in days of yore, and 
who, albeit a man of peace from his youth upward, showed 
the marks of Time as plainly on his wrinkled face and 
snowy locks as did his more adventurous comrade, without 
however attaining the dignified and stately bearhig of the 
veteran warrior. “ Welcome ! The King spoke of you but 
yesterday. His Majesty will be indeed glad to see you. 
Fair ladies, you may enter at once. The dragon that 
watched over the gardens of the Hesperidea neglected 
his post under the dazzling rays of beauty, w’hilst he w’as 
but Jujuter’s Usher of the black Hod!” 

Maxwell esteemed himself only second to his royal master 
in classical lore, and pi(picd himself on two things in the 
v.’orld—the whiteness of his laced riiffies and the laborious 
pedantry of his compliments. 

Grace smiled. What a formidable dragon!” she 
whispered, with an arch glance at the ancient courtier, 
that penetrated through brocade and embroidery—ay, and 
a flannel bulwark against rheumatism—to his susceptible 
old heart. Such shafts were never aimed at.him in vain, 
but invariably reached their mark. Need wo add that 
Maxwell was a confirmed bachelor of many years’ stand¬ 
ing? 
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Grace pursed up her pretty mouth into an expression 
of the grayest decorum, for she had now entered the magic 
circle, of which the centre was the King. 

It was indeed a sad contrast to the assembly she 
remembered so well at Merton College. Wliere were the 
Newcastles, the Winchesters, ahd the Worcesters?—the 
brilliant aristocracy that once formed the brightest jewels of 
the Crown ? Where was Ormond’s sag&cious courage and 
Rupert’s ready gallantry ? Lichfield’s goodly person and 
Sir Jacob Astley’s fine old war-worn face ? Whore were the 
nobility and chivalry of England ? Alas! not hero in 
Holmby, rallying round their King; and therefore dead, 
scattered, and swept away from the face of the earth. 

Constrained and gloomy countenances surround him now, 
instead of those frank haughty fronts that quailed not 
before a Soveroigfi’s eye, but ever greeted him with manly 
looks of loyalty and friendship—faces in which he could 
confide, and before which it was no shanw even for a 
monarch to unbend. Ilia manner, always stately, has 
now become gloomy and reserved to the extreme of coldness. 
He cannot but be aware that every word of bis lips, every 
glance of his eye, is watched with the utmost vigilance, noted 
down, and in all probability reported for the behoof of his 
bitterest enemies ; yet must he never betray his conscious¬ 
ness of surveillance —must never for an instant lose his 
judgment and self-command. 

’Twas but this very moming that, taking his accustomed 
exercise abroad, accompanied by Major-General Browne and 
the devout Caryl, whose zeal to convert his Sovereign never 
suffered him to be absent a moment from his side, a poor 
squalid woman) carrying a child in her anns, marked and 
scarred with that scrofulous disease which, though its 
superstitious remedy has been long ago discarded, bears to 
this day the name of “ king’s evil,” apffroached the person 
of her Sovereign, and begged him, in tones of piteous appeal, 
only to touch her child, that it might be healed. Poor 
woman I she had watched, and waited, and dodged the 
j)aTk-keeperE^ apd stilled htf^r own panting heart many a weary 
hour, ere sh^f could penetrate to the King’s presence; and 
she pleaded earnestly now, for fiihe had implicit faith in the 
remedy. 
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CharleSi ever merciful, ever kindly, and, like all his 
family, ever good~mturedf listened patiently to the poor 
woman’s tale; and whilst he bestowed on her a broad piece 
or two, borrowed from the General for the occasion, stretched 
forth his own royal hand to heal the whining infant of its 
malady. 

Hold, woman*! ” exclaimed Caryl, indignantly interpo¬ 
sing his person between the royal physician and tho little 
sufferer. “ Wouldst thou blaspheme before the very faco 
of a minister of the Word? Who can heal save He alone, 
whose servants wo are ? And thou, sire I ” he added, 
turning roughly upon the King, “what art thou that thou 
shoulclcst arrogate to thyself the issues of life and death ? 
Thou—a man I a worm !—a mere insect crawling on tho 
face of the earth 1 Away with thee,* Charles Stuart 1 in 
shame and penitence, lest a worse thing befal thee 1 Have 
we not rea4 the Scriptures ?—do they not enjoin us to * fear 
God?”’ 

“ And ‘ honour tho king,’ ’’ added Charles, very quietly, 
and passing his hand gently over the child’s forehead. 
Caryl sank back abashed, and the Major-General gave vent 
to his indignation in a volley of stilled oaths, which. 
Parliamentarian though he was, his military education 
called up at this instance of w'hat he was pleased to term 
in his mutterings, “a conceited parson’s insubordination, 
worthy of the strappado ! ’’ 

Tho King’s gloomy countenance, however, broke into a 
melancholy smile when (le recognised the honest face of 
Sir Giles Allonby advancing into the presence. He made 
a step forward, and extending both hands as the old 
Cavalier sank upon his knee, raised him to his feet, and led 
him a little aside from the surrounding throng, as though 
anxious to distlhguish him by some especial mark of his 
royal favour. The devoted Royalist’s whole face brightened 
at this instance of his Sovereign’s condescension, and Sir 
Giles looked ten years younger for the moment as he*basked 
in tho rays of this declining sti> of royalty. , 

“ Express to good Lord Vaux jour sympalfliy and sorrow 
for his malady, which confines him thus to his chamber. 
Ho must indeed ho ill at ease when he fails to attend our 
Coui-t, as well we know. Tell him that we will ourselves 
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visit him ere long at his own good house at Boughton. 
Hark ye, Sir Giles ! I have hoard much of the excellence 
of your bowling-green yonder; we will play a set once more 
for a broad piece, as we did long ago, in days that were 
somewhat merrier than these are now.’* 

He sighed as he spoke; and Sir Giles professed himself, 
as indeed ho was, ovei'powored at the condescension of his 
Sovereign. 

The King warmed to the subject. He could interest him¬ 
self in trifles still. 

“ The green below these windows,” said he, ” is so badly 
lovclled that the bowl runs constantly against the bias. 
Even my Lord Pembroke can make nothing of it, and you 
and I can remember him. Sir Giles, many a point better 
than either of us. ^Tis a game I love well,” added Charles, 
abstractedly; ” and yet methinks 'tis but a type of the life 
of men—and kings. How many are started fair upon their 
object with the surest aim and the best intentions; how few 
ever reach the goal. How the bias turns this one aside, 
and the want of force lets another die out in mid career, and 
an inch more would make a third the winner, but that it 
fails at the last hair’s-breadth. That is the truest bowl 
that can best sustain the rubs of the green. ’Tis the 
noblest heart that scorns to escape from its crosses, but can 
endure as well as face the ills of life— 

liebus in adversis facile ost coutexnnere vJtam, 

Foi'titcr ille fooit qui miser ease potest.” 

” Vei'y true, your Majesty—quite correct,” observed the 
delighted Sir Giles, whose Latin had been long effaced by 
far more important pursuits. ” Everything shall be ready 
for your Majesty and in order. We cannot thank your 
Majesty enough.” v 

The old Cavalier was quite overcome by his emotion. 

” And this is your daughter,” pursued Charles, gravely 
and courteously saluting the young lady, who followed close 
upon her father’s steps; ‘h a fair flower from a stanch old 
stem; and Afistress M^r^jr Cave too, whom I rejoice once 
more to welcome to my Court.” But a cloud passed 
across the King’s brow as he spoke, and the deep 
melancholy expression darkened his large eyes as Mary’s 
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face recalled to him the light of happier days and the imago 
of his absent Queen. He turned from them with a sigh, 
and they passed on, whilst a fresh arrival and a fresh 
presentation took their place. Ills gi-eat-grandfather or 
his son would have detained somewhat longer in conver¬ 
sation the two fairest ladies that adorned the Court; but 
Charles I. was as insensible to female beauty as James V. 
and Charles II. were too dangerously susceptible of its 
attractions. 

The party from Boughton sauntered through the lofty 
apartments of the palace, and entered into conversation with 
such of their friends and acquaintance as had passed through 
the Presence Chamber. Then the heavy coach once more 
lumbered through the courtyard, and they returned the way 
they came. 

Sir Giles was in high spirits at the * anticipation of his 
Majesty’s visit, and talked of nothing else tlic whole W’ay 
home. Mary, contraiy to her wont, looked pale and tired, 
whilst Grace seemed somewhat abstracted and occupied with 
her owm thoughts. 

As they traversed Brampton ford they both looked for 
the strange fisherman, but he was nowliere to bo seen. 
The river stole on quiet and undisturbed, its surface 
burnished into gold by the hot afternoon sun, and rippled 
only by the kiss of the stooping swallow, or the light track 
of the passing water-lly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

EEKPING SECRETS 

Hard held in the sinewy grasp of honest Dymocke, whose 
features expanded into giiin smiles with the excitement of a 
rousing gallop, the 'sorrel’s regular stride swept round the 
park at Houghton, despite the heat of the afternoon sun 
and the hardness of the ground. Such a proceeding was 
indeed a flagrant departure from the rules of stable dis¬ 
cipline, which would have enjoined the serving-man to 
bring his charge quietly home, and bed him up incontinently 
for the night. To judge, however, by Hugh’s countenance, 
he had good reasons for this unusual measure, and after half- 
an-hour’s walk through the cool shade of the avenues, he 
jumped from the saddle to the stable-yard, and contemplated 
the still reeking sides of his favourite with an expression of 
grave and critical approval. 

Ay,” said he, as the sorrel, after snorting once or twice, 
raised his excited head, as if rcarly and willing for another 
gallop, ‘‘you could make some of them look pretty foolish 
oven now. Re^ilar work and good food has not done you 
any harm since you left off your soldierin’; and after this 
bit of a breather to-night, if you should be wanted to-morrow, 
why—whew ! ” • 

The prolonged whistle which concluded this soliloquy 
denoted an idea of such rapidity as words were tetchy 
inadequate to convoy; and Dymocke proceeded to wash his 
charge’s feet, |md mb dowif his bnght glossy sides in the 
cool air of t}se spacious stable-yard, with a demeanour 
of mysterious importance which &rgued the most alarming 
results. 
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Now by a curious coincidence it so happened that f'aith, 
despising the allurements of the battery, in which the other 
servants were partaking of one of their many repasts, tripped 
softly through the yard on her way to the laundry, one of 
those domestic offices thf vicinity of which to the stables 
offers the men and maids of an establishment many 
opportunities of mni)cent gaiety and improving conversation. 
It was not surprising that Faith should loiter for a few 
minutes to enjoy the society of an individual with whom 
she avowedly “kept company,” or that hereditary curiosity 
should prompt her to demand the cause of the horse’s 
heated appearance, and the unusual care bestowed on him 
by his rider. 

“ You do frighten one so, Sergeant,” said Faith, address¬ 
ing her swain by his title of brevet rank, with a coy look 
and one of her sweetest smiles—such a look and smile 
as argued ulterior intentions. “ It gave me quite a turn to 
see you as I did from Mistress Grace’s window coming 
round the Cedars at such a break-neck rate. Is anything 
the matter, Hugh*?” she added, anxiously. “You’re not 
going to leave us again for sure?” 

Dymocke v/as splashing and hissing for hard life. He 
paused, winked ominously in his questioner’s iace, and 
shifting the bucket of water to the off side, set to work 
again more vigorously than before. 

She had not “ kept company ” with him all these months 
Vruthout knowing exactly how to manage him. She pulled 
a bunch of gi’een leaves for the sorrel, caressed him admir¬ 
ingly, and looking askance*at Dymocke's stooping figure, 
addressed her conversation to the horse. * 

“ Poor fellow! ” she said, smoothing his glossy neck, 
“ how you must miss your master. He wouldn’t have rode 
you so unmercifully such a baking day as this. I wonder 
where ho is now, poor young man. Far enough away, I’ll 
be bound, or you wouldn’t bo put upon as you have been 
this blessed afternoon.” 

The taunt rankled. Hugh looked up from his operations.* 

“ There’s reason for it, Mistress ^Faith; 'talie my word, 
there’s reason for it, though you can’t expect to* bo told the 
whys and wherefores every time as one of our horses gets a 
gallop.” 
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There was a mystery, then. To a woman such an 
admission was in itself a challenge. Faith vowed to know 
all about it ere she slept that night. 

A sprig of green remained in her hand. She pulled it 
asunder pensively, leaf by leaf, and heaved ono or two 
deep sighs. She knew her man thoroughly; despite 
his vinegar face his heart was as soft as butter to the 
sex. 

“ Ah, Hugh,” she said, “ it’s an anxious time for us 
poor women, that sits and cries om* eyes out, when you 
men you’ve nothing to brood over. I was in hopos the 
troubles was all done now. Whatever should I do to lose 
you again, dear ? Tell me, Hugh, leastways, it’s nothing 
up about yourself, is it? ” 

Faith’s eyes were vciy soft and pretty, and she used 
them at this juncture with considerable skill. 

Dymocke looked up, undoubtedly mollified. 

“ Well, it’s nothing about myself—there !'*’ he grunted 
out, in a rough voice. 

A step was gained; he had made an admission. She 
would wheedle it all out of him now before the snppcr-bell 
rang. 

Nor yet the Captain,” exclaimed Faith, clasping her 
hands in an agony of aficctcd alarm. “ Say it’s not the 
Captain, Hugh, for any sake. Oh, my poor young mis¬ 
tress ! Say it’s not the Captain, or Major, or whatever 
he be; only say the word, Hugh, that he’s sale.” 

“ Well, he’s safe enough as yet, for the matter of that,” 
answered Hugh, saying the word, however, with consider¬ 
able unwillingfiess. In such a “ pumping ” process as tho 
present tho struggles of tho victim are the more painful 
from his total inability to escape. 

“As yet, Hugh?” repeated the operator: yet? 

Then you know something about him? you know where 
he is ? you’ve heard of him ? he’s alive and well ? He's 
come back ftom abroad ? he’s in England ? perhaps he’s 
•in Northamjptonshire ovey. now? ” 

l)ymock6^<s whole attention seemed bent on his curry¬ 
comb and accotapanying sibilations. 

Faith set her lips tight. 

“ Sergeant Dymocke,” she said, with an air of solemn 
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warning, you and me has kept company now for many a 
long day, and none can say as I’ve so much as looked over 
my shoulder at ever a young man hut yourself. There’s 
Master Snood, the mercer in Northampton, and long Will 
Bucksfoot, the wild forester at liockingham, as has been 
down scores and scores of times on their bended knees to 
me to say the wordy and I never said the word, and I never 
wouldn’t. I won’t say what I’ve thought, and I won’t say 
what I’ve hoped ; but if things is to end as they’ve begun 
between von and me, 1 wouldn’t answer for the conse- 
quences 1 ” 

With this mysterious and comprehensive threat, Faith 
burst into a passion of tears, and burying her face in her 
apron, wept aloud, refusing to bo comforted. 

Another point gained. She had dexterously shifted her 
ground, and put him in the position of the suppliant. 

He was fo^jeed to abandon bis horse and console her to 
the best of his abilities, with awkward caresses and blunt 
assurances of aiTection. By degi'ces the sobs became leas 
frequent; certain vague hints, lending to hymeneal results, 
produced, as usual, a sedative effect. Peace was established, 
and Faith returned to the attack much invigorated by the 
tears that had so relieved her feelings. 

“ Of course you’d trust a wife with everything you knew,” 
observed Faith, in answer to an observation of Dymocke’s, 
which wo are bound to admit was not marked by his usual 
caution. “ And the Major u come back? ” she added, in 
her most coaxing accents aqd with her sunniest smile. 

“ Yes, he’s back,” said Hugh, laconically, 

“ And you’ve seen him? ” added Faith, w^io felt she was 
winning easy. 

Hugh nodded. 

“ This afternooiP? ” 

Another nod, implying a cautious affii-mative. 

Where?” 

“ Close by, at Brampton. The horse know’ed hiln at 
once, for all his disguise. It %ras beautiftil.to see thtf 
dumb creature’s affection,” urged Ifwgh, emplT^tically. 

**Disguised, was he?” fechoed Faith,’delighted with 
the result of her perseverance. “Where had he come 
from ? where was he going to ? what w^as he doing ? You 
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may as well tell me all about it now, Hugh. Come, out 
with it; there’s a dear.” 

Out it all came, indeed, as a secret generally does, much 
to the relief of the proprietor and the satisfaction of the 
curious. Like a goat-skin of Bpanish wine in which the 
ppint of a mountaineer’s knife has been dexterously inserted, 
there is a little frothing and bubbling* at first, then a few 
precious drops ooze through the orifice, and anon a fine 
generous stream comes flowing out continuously till the 
skin is emptied. 

So Faith learned that the shabby fisherman at Brampton 
ford was none other than Major Bosville; that he was 
waiting there.with a political object, which it would be 
more than, his life’s worth to disclose; that he had 
beei> fishing therefor two whole days, and had not achieved 
the object tor which he had come; that the ladies and Sir 
Giles had been within ten yards of him, and„ never recog¬ 
nised him; and lastly, that the sorrel’s attachment to his 
master was not to be obliterated by time, nor to be deceived 
by appearances. 

“It was a sight to do your eyes good, my dear,” said 
Hugh, stroking the horse’s nose, “ to see liim break away 
from me and gallop all round the miller’s close, as if he’d 
never be caught nor tamed again, and then trotting up to 
Major Humphrey as if he’d been a dog, and neighing for 
joy, and rubbing his head against his master, and the 
Major looking a’most as pleased as the horse. They’ve 
more sense and more affcc%n too than many human 
beings,” added Hugh impressively; “ and now you needn’t 
to bo told, myMear, why I gave him this bit of a turn to 
keep his pipes clear in case of accidents. He might bo 
wanted to-morrow, or he might not; but if so be that he 
were, it shall never be said that he caml3 out of this stable 
and wasn’t fit to save a man’s life. They’re like the 
female sex, my dear, in many particulars, but in none so 
much as this. It’s ruling them well and working of them 
*easy that n\pkes them goqd ; but it’s ruling them strict and 
working of {hem hardjb];iat makes them better 

With this philosophical axiom, the result, doubtless, of 
much attentive observation, Dymocke clothed up the sorrel, 
and led him into the stable, whilst Faith, with an expres- 
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sion of deeper anxiety than often troubled her pretty face, 
tripped away to her mistress’s room, and to the best of our 
belief never visited the laundry after all. 

Grace had to be dressed for supper. In those simple 
days people supped by daylight in the summer, and revised 
their toilets carefully for the meal, much as they dress for 
dinner now; and in those days, as in the present, a lady’s 
‘‘•back hair” was a source of much manual labour to her 
maid, and much mental anxiety to herself. 

Though Faith worked away at the ebon masses with an 
unmerciful number of jerks and twitches and an unusually 
hard brush, she did not succeed in exciting the attention 
of the sufferer, who sat patient and motionless in her 
hands—not even looking at herself in the glass. 

Faith heaved one or two surprisingly deep sighs, and 
even ventured upon a catching of the bfeath; such as with 
ladies of her profession is the usual precursor to a flood of 
tears, but wy;hout the slightest effect. Grace never lifted 
her eyes from the point of her foot, which peeped out 
beneath her robe. 

At length the waitiiig-muid pressed her hand against 
her side, with an audible expression of pain. 

“What’s the matter. Faith?” said her mistress, turn¬ 
ing round, with a wondering abstracted gaze, which 
brightened into one of curiosity, as she marked the excited 
expression of her attendant’s countenance. 

“ Nothing, ma’am,” replied Faith, with another catching 
of the breath, real enough this time; “ leastways nothing’s 
the matter at' present, thoijgh what’s to come of it, good¬ 
ness only knows. Oh, Mistress Grace ! Mistress Grace! ” 
she added, letting all the “back hair” down en masse, 
and clasping her two hands upon her bosom, “who d'ye 
tliink’s come back again ? who d’ye think’s wdlhin a mile 
of this house at ihis blessed minute? who d’ye think’s 
been disguised and fishing by Brampton mill this very 
day? and the sorrel knew him though nobody else didn’t, 
and all the troubles that was clean gone and over is to "begin 
again; and who d’ye think it |is. Mistress .Grace, that 
might be walking up the stairs i^i^d into th^ very room 
even now?” 

Startling as was the possibility, Grace seemed to con- 
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template it with wondrous calmness. Though sho was 
blushing deeply, she exhibited no signs of surprise or 
alarm as she asked very quietly, ** Who ? ” 

“ Why, who but Major Humphrey ? ” replied Faith, 
triumphantly. ** Now, don’t ye take on. Mistress Grace, 
my sweet young lady, don’t you»go for to frighten yourself, 
there’s a dear! It’s Dymocke that saw him; and the 
sergeant’s a discreet man, you know, and as true as steel. 
And ho says, the Major looked so worn and thin, and as 
pale as a ghost. But the horse he knew him, bless his 
sorrel skin; and the sergeant says he wouldn’t have dis¬ 
covered the Major himself, if it hadn’t been for the dumb 
animal. It’s as much as his life’s worth to bo here. Mis¬ 
tress Grace, so the sergeant says; and the Tloundhoads— 
that’s the rebels, as we was used to call them—the 
Parliamentarians (wise and godly men, too, some of them) 
would shoot him to death as soon as ever they set eyes on 
him; but don’t you worrit and fret yoursglf, Mistress 
Grace, don’t ye now!” 

Grace received the intelligence with surprising com¬ 
posure. “ He teas looking dreadfully altered,” she 
muttered to herself; but sho only told Faith that if this 
very improbable story nere really true, it was incumbent 
on the possessor of so deadly a secret to bridle her tongue, 
and not allow the slightest hint to escape that might be 
the means of throwing Bosville into the hands of his 
enemies ; and sho went doT\Ti to supper with an un¬ 
faltering stop and an air of outward composure that 
astonished, and even somewhat^ displeased, her susceptible 
handmaiden. 

“ Sho can’t Care for him one morsel,” said Faith, as she 
folded up her lady’s things, and put them carefully away. 
The girl had no idea of the power possessed by some 
natures to ** suffer and be still.” In f;. parallel case she 
would have cried her own eyes out, she thought, and it 
would have done her good. She did not know, and would 
not have appreciated, the ** enduring faculty ” that 
seems most ^ly developei^i in the two extreme races of the 
patrician and the sav^e, and esteemed herself doubtless 
happier without the pride that dries our tears, ’tis true, 
but dries them much in the same way that the red-hot 
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Beariiig-iron scorches np and stanches the stream from a 
gaping wound. Grace possessed her share of this well¬ 
born quality, for all her gentle manner and her quite voice; 
nor did she ever draw more largely upon her stores of self- 
command than while she sat opposite Sir Giles at supper 
that evening, and filled ou4 his dish of claret ” again and 
again with her own pretty hands. She thought the meal 
never would be over. This stanch old Cavalier was in un¬ 


usual spirits with the prospect of his Majesty’s visit, and 
laughed and joked with his thoughtful “Gracey” so per- 
severingly as almost to drive her wild. She absolutely 
thirsted for solitude, and the enjoyment, if such it could be 
called, of her own thoughts. But supper was over at last. 
Sir Giles, leaning back in his high carved chair, sank to 
his usual slumber, and Grace was free to come and go un¬ 
noticed, for Lord Vaux was still on a sick bed, and Mary 
Cave, pleading fatigue and indisposition, had remained in 
her own chaijibcr. 

Now, it is a singular fact, that although neither of the 
ladies who occupied Jjord Vaux’s roomy old coach had 
immediately recognised the disguised fisherman at Bramp¬ 
ton mill, a certain instinctive consciousness of his identity 
had come upon each of them at the same instar* ; and it 
is no less singular that neither of them should have offered 
the slightest hint of her suspicions to her companion ; and 
that although the manner of each was more affectionate 
than usual, by a sort of tacit understanding they should 
have avoided one another’s society for the rest of the day. 

Tims it came to pass tl^t Mary, who never used to be 
tired, went to her own room immediately she returned 
from Holmby, and begged she might not be* disturbed even 
by the “ burnt posset,” which was our ancestors’ jolly sub¬ 
stitute for a “ cup of tea.” 

It may seem ste'ango that Mistress Cave should have 
been so ignorant of Bosville’s movements, and that she of 
all women should have been so startled by his unexpected 
appearance in Northamptonshire; but truth to tell,’Mary 
had long ceased to know his intentions, or to J}e consulted 


as of old about his every action. , Though In; had written 
to her frequently, all correspondence from the Queen’s 
Court was so carefully watched, that his letters never 
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reached their destination; and the same cause had inter¬ 
cepted an epistle which, after a long interyal of suspense, 
proud Mary Cave had brought herself to write to the man 
whoso absence she was astonished to find she bore so im¬ 
patiently. It was galling, doubtless, but it was none the 
less true. When she parted wdth him at Exeter, there 
was indeed every probability that in those troublous times 
they might never meet again on earth ;'and this separation 
she could not but feel was a most unpleasant contingency. 
Nay, it was actually painful, and many a secret tear it cost 
her. This it was which had made her so cold and haughty 
till he actually bid her farewell; and how often since had 
she wished, till her heart ached, that she could livq those 
few days over again! As month after month passed on 
without fmther tidings, she seemed to feel her loss more 
and more. Self-lreproach, curiosity, and pique combined 
to make her think and ponder on the absent one, whoso 
merits, both of mind and body, seemed to come out so 
vividly now that it was possible they belonged to her no 
longer. Mary was no dull observer of human nature, and 
she knew well that if she really cared to retain his affec¬ 
tions, she had been playing a somewhat dangerous game. 
Had ho been employed in the alarms and excitement of 
warfare, subjected day by day to the ennobling influence of 
danger, his higher and better feelings kept awake by the 
inspiring stimulus of military glory, and the deepest, 
truest affections of his heart, enhanced as they always are 
by the daily habit of looking death in the face, she felt she 
would have reigned in that heart more imperiously than 
ever; but the case was quite different now. He was 
living in the atmosphere of a pleasure-loving and profligate 
Court. He was subjected to just so much excitement and 
dissipation as would serve to distract his thoughts, just so 
much interesting employment as would forbid his mind 
from dwelling continuously upon any single topic. From 
his position he was sure to be courted % the great, and 
with diis person to be welcomed by the fair. To do him 
Jtistice, he h^d ever shown/himself sufficiently callous to the 

latter temptation, and yet- Mary remembered the wit 

and the attractions of those French ladies amongst whom 
she had spent her youth; she even caught herself recalling 
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his admiration of one or two of her own accomplishments 
derived from that source. He might find others fairer 
than she was now—kinder than she had ever been; some 
gentle heart would bo sure to love him dearly, and the very 
intensity of its affection would win his in return; and then 
indeed he would bo lost tc her altogether; she would rather 
he was lying dead and buried yonder on Naseby field! 
And yet, no ! no !-*—anything were better than that. Mary 
was startled at the bitterness and the strength of her own 
passions. It was frightful! it was humiliating! it was 
unwomanly! to feel like this. Was she weaker as she 
grew older, that she could thus confess to herself so deep 
an interest in one who might perhaps already have for¬ 
gotten her ? She had not loved Falkland so—that was a 
pure, lofty, and ennobling sentiment—there was much 
more of the earthly clement in this strliiige, wild fascina¬ 
tion. Perhaps it was none the less dear, none the less 
dangerous o]^ that account. 

So she resolved that whatever cause had brought him 
back at last (for too surely she felt the disguised fisherman 
was no other than Bosvillc), she at least would appear to 
be ignorant and careless of his movements. Till his long 
silence was explained, of course ho could be nothing to 
her; and even then, if people could forget for two whole 
years, other people could forget altogether. Yes, it would 
be far better so. He must be changed indeed not to have 
spoken to her that very day by the water side. Then she 
remembered what Grace had said about the knot of pink 
ribbon; and womanlike, after judging him so harshly, her 
heart smote her for her unkindnoss, and she wept. 

The sun was sinking below the horizdn when Grace 
stepped out upon the terrace at Boughton, and wrapping a 
scarf around her shoulders, paced slowly away for a stroll 
in the cool atmosphere and refreshing breezes of the park. 
It was delicious to get into the piu*e evening air after the 
hot drive and the crowded court, and Sir Giles’s inter¬ 
minable supper ; to be alone once more under God’s 
heaven, and able to think und^turbed. The deer word 
already crouching for the night amppgst the fofii, the rooks 
had gone home hours ago, but a solitary and belated 
heron, high up in the calm sky, was winging his soft, 
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silent way towards the flush of sunset which crimsoned all 
the west. It was the hour of peace and repose, when 
nature subsides to a dreamy stillness ere she sinks to her 
majestic sleep, when the ox lies down in his pasture, and 
the wild bird is hushed on the hough, when all is at rest 
on earth save only the restless ^human heart, which will 
never know peace but in the grave. 

Grace threaded the stems of the tall* old trees, her foot 
falling lightly upon the mossy sward, her white figure 
glancing ghost-like in and out the dusky avenues, her fair 
brow, fi-om which she put back the masses of hair with 
both hands, cooling in the evening breeze. 

What did she here ? She scarce knew herself why she 
had sought this woodland solitude—why she had been so 
restless, so impatient, so dissatisfied with everything and 
everybody, so longing to be alone. Deeply she pondered 
on Faith’s narrative, though indeed she had guessed the 
truth long before her handmaiden’s confidence^. Much she 
wondered what he was doing here—whence had he come 7 
—when was he going away?—what was this political 
niystei 7 in which foolish Faith believed so implicitly? 
Why was he in Northamptonshire at all? Was there a 
chance of his wandering here to-night to visit his old 
haunts ?—and if he should, what was that to her ? The 
girl’s cheek flushed, though she was alone, with mingled 
pain and pride as she reflected that she had given her 
heart unasked. No! not quite given it, but suffered it to 
wander sadly out of her own control; and that though she 
was better now, there had been .a time when she cared for 
him a good deal more than was good for her. Well, it 
was over, and Jret she should like to see him once again, 
she confessed, if it were only to wish him ** good-bye.” 
Were there fairies still on earth ? Could it be possible 
her wish was granted ? There he was ! c 

Grace’s heart beat violently, and her breath came and 
went very quick as the dark figure of a man emerged from 
the shade of an old oak under which he had been standing, 
flot ten pacQS from her. rShe almost repented of her wish, 
that seemed to have be^n accorded so readily. Poor Grace! 
there was no occasion for penitence; ere he had made three 
strides towards her she had recognised him; and it was 
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with a Yoico in which disappointment struggled with 
unfeigned surprise, that she exclaimed, ** Captain Effing¬ 
ham ! ” 

He doffed his hat, and bogged her, with the old manly 
courtesy she remembered so well, not to be alarmed. *^His 
duty,” he said, “had brought him into the neighbourhood, 
and he could not resist the temptation of visiting the haunts 
of those who had *once been so kind to him before these 
unhappy troubles had turned his best friends to strangers, 
if not to enemies.” His voice shook as ho spoke, and 
Grace could not forbear extending her hand to him; as she 
touched his it was like ice, and he trembled, that iron 
soldier, as if he was cold. 

Darkness was coming on apace, yet even in the fading 
light Grace could not but see how hardly Time had dealt 
with her old admirer—an admirer of w£om, although un¬ 
declared, her womanly instinct had been long ago conscious 
as a very devoted and a very worthy one. 

George’s whole countenance had deepened into the 
marked lines and gi ave expression of middle age. Tlie hair 
and beard, once so raven black, w’cro now grizzled; and 
although the tall strong form was square and erect as ever, 
its gestures had lost the buoyant elasticity of yout^ and had 
acquired the slow and somewhat listless air of those who 
have outlived their prime. 

He seemed to have got something to communicate, yet 
ho walked by her side without uttering anotlier syllable. 
Grace looked do^vn at the ground, and could not mark the 
sidelong gaze of deep, meli-ncholy tcndeimcss wdth which 
he regarded her beautiful profile and shapely form. The 
silence became very embarrassing; after tno second turn 
she began to get quite frightened. 

He spoke at last as it seemed with a mighty effort, and 
in a low, choking Vbice. 

“ You are surprised to see me, Mistress Grace, and with 
reason; perhaps I am guilty of presumption in even 
entering your kinsman’s domain. Well, it is for the last 
time. Forgive me if I have stjfcrtlcd you, or .intruded on 
your solitude. May I speak to yaw for five ^minutes ? I 
will not detain you long. Helieve me, I never expected to 
see you here to-night.” 
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** Then why on earth did you come ? ” was Grace’s very 
natural reflection, but she only bowed and faltered out a 
few words expressive of her willingness to hear all he had 
got to say. 

only arrived to-day at Northampton,” he proceeded, 
calming as he went on; “1 have been appointed to the 
command of a division of the army, to watch this district, 
and preserve the peace of his Majesty ttnd his Parliament. 
We have reason to believe that a conspiracy is being 
organised to plunge this country once more in civil war. 
Suspicious persons are about.” 

Grace glanced sharply at him. 

” My troopers are oven now scouring the country to 
arrest a messenger from France, of whom I have received 
information. It is sad work; my duty will compel me to 
hang him to the nearest tree.” 

It was fortunate that the failing light prevented his seeing 
how pale she had turned. • 

“Believe mo. Mistress Grace, it is hopeless for the 
‘ Malignants ’ to stir up civil war again. His Majesty’s 
Parliament will act for the safety of his Majesty’s person, 
and it -will be my duty, with the large force I command, to 
escort him in security to the neighbourhood of London. 

Grace listened attentively—the little Royalist was half 
frightened, and half indignant at the calm tone of conscious 
power in which the successful soldier of the Parliament 
announced his intentions. 

Effingham paused, as if to gather courage, then proceeded, 
speaking very rapidly, and lorAing studiously away from 
the person he addressed. 

“ You have never known. Mistress Grace—God forbid 
you ever should know—such suffering and such anxiety as 
I have experienced now for many long months. I did not 
come hero to-night to tell you this. I*did not come here 
expecting to see you at all. It was weak, I grant you, and 
unmanly; but I could not resist the temptation of wander¬ 
ing near your home once again, of watching the house in 
which you iwere, and pefhaps looking on the light that 
shone from .four window. I am no love-sick swain. Mis¬ 
tress Grace,” he added smiling bitterly, “ with my rough 
soldier’s manners and my gray hair; but I plead guiliy to 
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this one infatuation, and you may despise me for it if you 
Tvdll. Well! as I have met you to-night I will tell you all 
—listen. Ever since I have known you, I have loved you 
—God help me!—better than my own soul. You will 
never know, Grace, you shall never know, how truly, how 
dearly, how worse than madly—I feel it is hopeless—I feel 
it is no use—tliai I can never he more to you than the 
successful rebel, the enemy that is only not liated becauso 
you arc too gentle and kind to hate any human being. 
Many a weary day have I longed to tell you this, and so to 
hid you farewell, and see you never more. It is over now, 
and I am happier for the confession. God bless you, 
Grace! If you could have cared for me I should have been 
worthy of you—it caiuiot be—^I shall never forget you— 
farewell! ” • 

Ho raised her hand, pressed it once to his lips, and ere 
she had recovered from her astonishment he was gone. 

Grace looked wildly around her, as one who wakes from 
a dream. It seemed like a dream indeed, but she still 
heard the tramp of his step as he walked away in tho calm 
night, and listening for a few minutes after he was gone, 
distinguished the clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the hard road 
leading to Northampton. Grace was utterly bewildered 
and confused. There was something not unpleasant in the 
sensation too. Long ago, though she was a good deal 
afr*aid of it, sho had hugely admired that stern enthusiastic 
nature, but the image of another had prevented the impres¬ 
sion ripening into any feeling deeper than interest and 
esteem. And now to diSjover for a certainty that she had 
subjugated that strong, brave heart, that dihe rebel warrior 
had been worshipping her in secret all those long months, 
in the midst of his dangers and his victories, that her 
influence had solLcned his rigour to many a Hoyalist, and 
that he had saved her own dear old father at Naseby for her 
sake,—all this was anything but disagreeable to that innate 
love of dominion which exists in the gentlest of her sex, 
and such a conquest as that oi^the famous Parliamentai'y 
general (for to that rank George had speedily risen) was one 
that any woman might be proud df, and was ilideed a sooth¬ 
ing salvo to her heart, wounded and mortified by the neglect 
of another. But then the danger to that other smote her 
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with a chill and sickening apprehension. It could be none 
but Bosville that had been seen and suspected by the keen- 
eyed Parliamentarians. Ho might be a prisoner even now, 
and she shuddered as she reflected on that ghastly observa¬ 
tion of Effingham’s about the neaj;est tree. Word by word 
she recalled his conversation, and the design upon the 
King’s liberty, which she had somewhat overlooked in the 
contemplation of more personal topics, assumed a frightful 
importance as she remembered that she was the depositary 
of this important intelligence. What ought she to do ? 
Though Effingham had trusted her, ho had extorted no 
promise of secrecy, and as she had always been taught 
besides that her first duty was towards her Sovereign, 
there was no time for consideration. What was to be 
done ? The King *\vas in danger—^Bosville was in danger 
—and she alone had the knowledge, thougli without the 
power of prevention. What was she to do ? What could 
she do ? She was completely at her wits’ cud I* 

In this predicament Grace’s proceedings were character¬ 
istic, if not conclusive; she first of all began to cry, and 
then resolved upon consulting Maiy, and making a clean 
breast of it,” which she felt would be an inexpressible 
relief. With this object, she returned at once to the house, 
and hurried without delay to her friend’s chamber. 

That lady’s indisposition had apparently not been severe 
enough to cause her to go to bed. On the contrary, she 
was sitting up, still completely dressed, and with a wakeful, 
not to say harassed, expression (m her countenance, which 
precluded all idea of sleep for nfany hours to come. She 
welcomed Grace* with some little astonishment, ** her head¬ 
ache was better, and it was kind of dear Gracey to como 
and inquire after her—she was just going to bed—she had 
been sitting up writing,” she said. ^ 

There was a sheet of paper on the table, only it was 
blank. 

Graee flung herself into her arms, and had ** the cry ” 
faiirly out, which had beon^chccked whilst she ran into the 
house. 

** And the thing musf be told,” sobbed the agitated girl, 
when she had detailed her unexpected meeting with Effing¬ 
ham, and its startling results; ”and father mustn’t know 
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it, or it will all bo worse than ever; he’ll bo arming the 
seiwants and the few tenants that have got a horse loft, 
and all the horrors will have to begin again, and lie’ll be 
killed some day, Mary, I know ho will. Wliat shall I do ? 
What sfeaW I (k) ? ” 

Mary’s courage always rose in a difficulty; her brow 
cleared now, and Jiier head wont up. 

“ He must not be told a word, and the King must! 
Leave that to me, Gracey.” 

Grace looked unspeakably comforted for a moment, but 
the tide of her troubles surged in again iiTCsistibly, as she 
thought of the suspected fisherman and the noose at the 
nearest tree. 

“ But Bosvillo, Mary—Bosvillo—think of him, close by 
here, and those savages hunting for him and thii-sting for 
his blood. Oh ! Maiy, I must save him, and 1 will. What 
can be done ? advise me, Mary—advise me. If a hair of 
liis head is hurt, I shall never sleep in peace again.” 

“ I wish vfo had stopped and spoken to him to-day,” 
observed Mary, abstractedly; “ and yet it might only have 
compromised him, and done no good.” 

Grace looked up sharply through her tears. ‘‘Bid you 
know it was Bosvillo, Mary, in that disguise? 'o did I!” 

Notwithstanding Mistress Cave's self-command, a shadow 
as of great pain passed over her coimtenancc. It faded, 
nevertheless, as quickly as it came. Slio took Grace’s 
hand in her own, and looked quietly and sadly in the girl’s 
weei^ing face. - 

“ Bo you love him, Gralby ? ” she said, very gently, and 
with a sickly sort of smile. • 

Grace’s only answer was to liide her face between her 
hands and sob as if her heart would break. 

Till she had s(^bbed herself to sleep in her chamber, her 
friend never left her. It was midnight ere she returned to 
her own room, and dotted the blank shoot of paper with a 
few shorts words in cipher. When this was done, Mary 
leaned her head upon her hand, and pondered long aqd 
earnestly. ' • 

Wo have all read of tho .pearl of* great priw in the holy 
parable, and how, when the seeker had foimd it, he went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it and made it his own. 
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Lightly he thought of friends, and fame, and foi'tune, com¬ 
pared to the treasure of his heart. Wo have often imagined 
the weary look of utter desolation which would have over¬ 
spread his features, could he have seen that pearl shivered 
into fragments, the one essentia^ object of his life existent 
no more—the treasure destroyed, and with it the heart 
also. Such a look was on Mary’s pale face as she sat by 
her bed-side watching for the first flush of the summer 
dawn. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
“the falcon oentle” 

Tub sun shone bright on the level terraces of Holmby 
House—huge stone vases grotesquely -carved and loaded 
with gardcii-llowcrs studded the shaven lawns and green 
slopes lliat adorned the southern front of the palace—^here 
and there a*close-clipped yew or stunted juniper threw its 
black shadow across the sward, and broke in some measure 
the uniformity of those long formal alleys in which our 
forefathers took such pleasure. Half-way down tlio hill, 
through the interstices of their quivering screen of loaves, 
the fishponds gleamed like burnished gold in tuo morning 
light; and far below the sunny vale, broken by chimps of 
forest timber, and dotted with sheep and oxen, i>Lrctched 
away till it lost itself in the dense woodlands of Althorpc- 
park. 

Two figures paced the Jong terrace tliat immediately 
fronted the mansion. Tomnd fro they walked with rapid 
btridos, nor paused to contemplate the beauties of the 
distant landscape, nor the stately magnificence of the royal 
palace—shafted, mullioned, and pinnacled like a strong¬ 
hold of romance. ^ It was Charles and his attendant, the 
Earl of Pembroke, taking their morning exercise, which 
the methodical King considered indispensable to his health, 
and which was sufficiently harassing to the old and en¬ 
feebled frame of the noble commissioner. Charles, like hi« 
son, was a rapid and vigorous pedestrian** His bodily 
powers were wonderfully unsuscdj^tible to fiitigue; and 
perhaps the concentrated irritation awakened by a life of 
continuous surveillance and restraint may have found 
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vent in thus fiercely pacing like some wild animal the area 
of his cage. Poor old Lord Pembroke, on whom the duty 
of a state-gaoler to his Sovereign had been thrust, sorely 
against his will, and for whom ** a good white pillow for 
that good white head ’’ had be^tn more appropriate than 
either steel headpiece or gilded coronet, had no such 
incentive or exertion, and halted breathlessly after the 
King, with a ludicrous mixture of deference and dismay, 
looking wistfully at the stone dial which stood midway in 
their course every time they passed it, and ardently 
longing for the time of his dismissal from this the most 
fatiguing of all his unwelcome duties. 

The King, whose lungs, like his limbs, were little affected 
by his accustomed exercise, strode manftilly on, talking, as 
was his wont, upon grave and weighty subjects, and anon 
waiting with gentle patience for the answers of the lagging 
courtier. His Majesty was this morning in a more than 
usually moralizing mood. 

“Look yonder, my Lord Earl,” said he, pointing to the 
beauteous scenes around him—tho smiling valley, the trim 
pleasure-grounds, the sparkling waters, with tho lazy pike 
splashing at intervals to the surface, and tho blossoms 
showering pink and white in tho soft summer breeze. 
“ Look yonder, and see how the sun penetrates every nook 
and cranny of the copsewood, even as it floods the open 
meadows in its golden glory. That sunlight is everywhere, 
my lord, in the lowest depths of the castle-vaults, as on 
yon bright pinnacle, around which the noisy daws arc 
wheeling and chattering even'now. ’Tis that simlight 
which offers defy, dim though it be, to the captive in the 
dungeon, even as it bathes in its lustre the eagle on tho 
cliff. Is there no moral in this, my lord? Is there no 
connexion, think you, between the rays ydiich give warmth 
to the body, and the inner light which gives life to the 
soul ? ” 

Lord Pembroke was out of breath, and a little deaf into 
the bargain. “Very trup, your Majesty,” he assented, 
having caughfi just enough of the King’s discourse to be 
aware that i€ related iif some • measure to the weather. 
“Very true, as your Majesty says, we shall have rain 
anon! ” and the old Earl looked up at the skies, over 
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which a light cloud or two were passing, with a sidelong 
glance, like some weatherwise old raven, devoutly hoping 
that a shower might put an end at once to the promenade 
and the conversation. 

“Ay! it is even so,” proceeded the King, apparently 
answering his own thoughts, railier than the inconsequent 
remark of his attendant. “ There is indeed a cloud 
athwart the sun, and yet he is shining as brightly behind 
it upon the rest of the universe, as though there were no 
veil interposed between our petty selves and his majestic 
light. And shall we murmur because the dark hour cometh 
and wc must grope in our blindness awhile, and mayhap 
wander from the path, and stumblo and bruise our feet, till 
the day breaks in its glory once more ? Oh man! man ! 
though thou art shrinking and shivering in the storm, the 
sun shines still the same in its warmth and dazzling light; 
though thou art cowering in adversity, God is everywhere 
alike in wisdbm, power, and goodness.” 

As the King spoke, he turned and paced the length of 
the terrace once more. The clouds passed on, and the day 
was bright as ever. It seemed a good omen; and as the 
unhappy are prone to be superstitious, it was accepted as 
such by the meditative monarch. In silence he walked on, 
deeply engrossed with many a sad and solemn subject. 
His absent Queen, from whom he had been long ci^pectiug 
tidings, whom he still loved with the undemonstrative 
w'armtli of his deep and tender nature—his ruined party 
and proscribed adherciits-^his lost Crown, for ho could 
scarcely now consider himsfclf a Sovereign—his imperilled 
life, for ah*eady had ho suspected the intentions of the 
Parliament, and resolved to oppose them if necessary, even 
to the death—lastly, his trust in God, which, weak, im¬ 
prudent, injudicious as he may have been, never deserted 
Charles Stuart even in the last extremity—which never yet 
failed any man who relied upon it in his need, from the 
King on the throne to the convict in the dungeon. • 

But the Monarch's walk was doomed to be intemipted^ 
and Lord Pembroke’s penance b^ou^ht to ai^ 'earlier close 
than usual, by a circumstance the drigiu of'wlfich we must 
take leave to retrograde a few hours to explain, affecting as 
it does the proceedings of a fair lady, who, in all matters of 
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difficulty or danger, was accustomed to depend on no 
energies and consult no will but her own. 

We left Mary Cave in her chamber at Boughton, 
watching wearily for the dawn, which came at length, as it 
comes alike to tlie bride, blushing welcome to her wedding- 
mom, and to the pale criminal, shrinking from the sunlight 
that he will never see more—which will come alike over 
and over again to our children and to our children’s 
children, when we are dead and forgotten, but which shall 
at last be distinguished too, or rather swallowed up in the 
Eternal Day, when Darkness, Sin, and Sorrow shall bo 
destroyed for evermore. 

Pale and resolute, Mary made a careful toilet with the 
first streaks of day. Elaborately she ananged every fold 
of her riding-gear,►and with far more pains than common 
pinned up and secured the long tresses of her rich brown 
hair. Usually they were accustomed to escape from their 
fastenings, and wave and float about her wheh disordered 
by a gallop in provokingly attractive profusion ; but on this 
occasion they were so disposed tliat nothing hut intentional 
violence was likely to disturb their shining masses. 
Stealthily she left her apartment, and without rousing the 
household sought the servants’ offices—no difficult task, us 
bolts and bars in those simple times were usually left 
unfastened, except in the actual presence of some 
recognised danger; and although such an old-fashioned 
manor-house as that of Boughton might bo fortified 
securely against an armed fora^, it was by no means so 
impregnable to a single thief t/ho should simply use the 
precaution of taking off his shoes. Not a single domestic 
did Mary meet, as she took her well-known way towards 
the stables ; and even Bayard’s loud neigh of recognition, 
echoed as it was by the delighted sorrej, failed to disturb 
the slumbers of Dymocke and his satellites. With her 
own fair hands Mary saddled and bridled her favourite, 
hurting her delicate fingers against the straps and buckles 
•f his appointments. With her own fair hands she jessed 
and hooded’‘JDewdro]P,”^and took her from her perch in 
the falconer’ll mews, wfrhout leave asked of that still uncon¬ 
scious functionary; and thus dressed and mounted, with 
foot in stirrup and hawk on hand, Mary emerged through 
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13oughton-park like some female kiiiglit-errant, aud took 
her well-known way to Brampton-ford. 

We are all more or less self-deceivers, and this lady was 
no exception to the rule of humanity. Secrecy was no 
doubt judicious on such an expedition as that which she 
had now resolved to takenn hand; yet it is probable that 
Dymocke at least might have been trusted so far as to 
saddle her horse dnd hood her falcon; but something in 
Maiy’s heart bid her feel shame that any one, even a 
seiwant, should know whither she was boiuid; and although 
other aud acknowledged motives besides the obvious duty 
of >varning Charles of his danger prompted her to take so 
decided a step, she easily persuaded herself that zeal for 
the King’s safety, and regard for his person, made it 
imperative on her to keep religiously secret the interview 
she proposed extorting from his Majesfy; and that in so 
delicate and dangerous a business she ought to confide in 
no one but herself. 

So she rode gently on towards Brampion-ford, Bayard 
stepping lightly and proudly over the spangled sward, and 
“ Dewdrop ” shaking her bells merrily under the inspiriting 
influence of the morning air. A few short years ago she 
would have urged her horse into a gallop in the sheer 
exuberance of her spirits; nay, till within the last twenty- 
four hours, she would have paced along at least v ith head 
erect, and e 3 'e kindling to the beauties of the scene; but a 
change had come over her bearing, and her brow wore a 
look of depression and sadness, her figime stooped listlessly 
on her saddle ; her whole |xterior denoted that w'eary state 
of dejection which overcomes the player in the great game 
of life, who has thrown the last stake—and* lost! 

As she neared the river, she looked anxiously and 
furtively around, peering behind every tree and hawthorn 
that studded the fcvel surface of the meadow. In vain: no 
fisherman disturbed the quiet waters of the Nene—no 
solitary figure trampled the long grass, wet with the dews 
of morning. There was no chance of a recognitibn—an 
explanation. Perhaps ho avoided it on purpose—perhaps 
he felt aggrieved and wounded at Jicr long skf ncc—perhaps 
he had forgotten her alto’gethcr. Two years was a long 
time. Men were proverbially inconstant. Besides, had 
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she not resolved in her own heart that this folly should be 
terminated at once and for ever? Yes, it was providential 
he was not there. It was far better—their meeting would 
have been painful and awkward for both. She could not 
he sufficiently thankful that she had been spared the trial. 
All the time she would have given her right arm to see him 
just once again. 

With a deep sigh she roused Bayard** into a gallop, and 
the good steed, nothing loth, stretched away up the hill 
with a long, regular stride that is indeed the true poetry 
of motion.” A form crouching low behind a clump of 
alders watched her till she was out of sight, and a 
shabbily-dressed fisherman, with sad brow and heavy 
heart, then resumed his occupation of angling in the None 
with the same studious pertinacity that he had displayed 
in that pursuit for ‘the last two days. 

It would have required indeed all the instincts of a 
loving heart, such as the sorrel, in common with his 
generous equine brethren, undoubtedly possessed, to 
recognise in the wan, travel-stained angler the comely 
exterior of Humphrey Bosville. The drooping moustaches 
had been closely shaved, the long love-locks shorn off by 
the temples to admit of the short flnxen wig which replaced 
the young Cavalier’s dark, silky hair. His worn-out beaver 
too, slouched down over his eyes, and his rusty jerkin, with 
its high collar devoid of linen, completed the meta- 
moi-phosis, while the small feet were encased in huge, 
shapeless wading boots, and the hands, usually so whito 
and well kept, were now embiYwned and stained by the 
influence of exposure and haru usage. His disguise, ho 
flattered himself, was perfect, and he was not a little proud 
of the skill by which he had escaped suspicion in the port 
at which ho landed, and deceived even the wary soldiers of 
the Parliament as to his real character, C;t several military 
posts which they occupied, and where he had been 
examined. Humphrey Bosville, as wo know, had passed 
his pafole never again to bear arms against the Parliament; 
bht his word pf honour, h^ conceived, did not prohibit him 
from being tjrs prime /igcnt in every hazardous scheme 
organised by the Royal Pai'ty* at that intriguing time. 
True to his faith, he missed no opportunity of risking life 
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in the service of his Sovereign, and he was even now 
waiting in the heart of an enemy’s country to deliver an 
important letter from the Queen to her wretched and 
imprisoned husband. 

For this cause he prowled stealthily about the river 
Nene, waiting for the chance of Charles’s crossing the 
bridge in some of his riding expeditions, and the sport of 
fishing in which he seemed to he engaged enabled him to 
remain in the samo spot for several hours, unsuspected of 
aught save a characteristic devotion to that most patience- 
wearing of amusements. 

Though lie saw his ladye-lovo ride by alone in the early 
morning, a feeling of duty, still paramount in his soldier 
nature, prevented his discovering himself even to her. So 
he thought and persuaded himself there was no leaven of 
pique, no sense of irritation at long and unmerited neglect, 
embittering the kindly impulses of his honest heart. He 
watched hei; receding form with aching eyes. “ Ay,” 
thought poor Humphrey, all his long-cherished love welling 
up in that deep tide of “ bitter waters ” which is so near 
akin to hate, “ ride on as you used to do in your beauty 
and your heartlessness, as you uould do without drawing 
rein or turning aside, though my body were ber ?ath your 
horse’s feet. What care you that you have taken from me 
all that makes life hopeful and happy, and left m>.* instead 
darkness where there should be light, and listless despair 
where there should be courage, and energy, and trust ? I 
gave you all, proud, heartless Mary, little enough it may 
be, and valueless to you, bi|ji still wiy allj and what have I 
reaped in exchange ? A fevered worn-out frame, that can 
only rest when prostrated by fatigue, a tortured spirit that 
never knows a respite save in the pressure of immediate 
and imminent danger. Well, it will soon bo over now. 
This last stroke wiil probably finish my career, and there 
will be repose at any rate in the grave. I will be true to 
the last. Loyalty before alL You shall hear of him when 
it is too late, but of his own free will, proud, heahtless 
woman, he will never look upon y^^ur face agaii\! ” 

Our friend was very much hur4,.and quite capable of 
acting as he imagined. These lovers' quan-cls, you see, 
though the wise rate them at their proper value, are 
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sufficiently painful to the poor fools immediately concerned, 
and Major Bosyille resumed his sport, not the least in the 
frame of mind recommended by old Izaak Walton to the 
disciple who goes a-fishing. 

Meanwhile Mary Cave stretched on at Bayard’s long 
easy gallop till she came in tview of the spires and 
chimneys of Holmby House towering into the summer sky, 
when, witli a gleam of satisfaction such as she had not yet 
displayed kindling on her beautiful face, she drew rein, and 
prepared for certain active operations, which she had been 
meditating as she came along. 

Taking a circuit of the Palace, and entering the park at 
its westernmost gate, she loosed Dewdrop’s jesses, and 
without unhooding her, flung the falcon aloft into the air. 
A soft west wind was blowing at the time, and the bird, 
according to the nature of its kind, finding itself free from 
restraint, but at the same time deprived of sight, opened 
its broad wings to the breeze and soared away towards the 
pleasure grounds of the Palace, in which Charles and the 
Earl of Pembroke were taking their accustomed exercise. 

Mar}^ was no bad judge of falconry, and the very 
catastrophe she anticipated happened exactly as she 
intended. The hawk, sailing gallantly down the wind, 
stmek heavily against the branches of a tall elm that 
intervened, and frll lifeless on tho sward almost at the 
King’s feet. Mary at the same time urging Bayard to his 
speed, came scouring rapidly down the park as though in 
search of her lost favourite, and apparently unconscious of 
the presence of royalty or thewproximity of a palace, put 
her horse’s head straight for tho sunken fence which 
divided the lawns from the park. Bayard pointed his 
small ears and cleared it at a bound, his mistress reining 
short up after performing this feat, and dismounting to 
bend over the body of her dead falcon with evoiy 
appearance of acute and pre-occupied distress. 

The King and Lord Pembroke looked at each other in 
mute‘ astonishment. Such an apparition was indeed an 
tinusual variety in thos^ tame morning walks, and the 
drooping figure of thejady, tho dead bird, and tho roused, 
excited horse, would have made a fit group for the sculptor 
or the painter. 
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“ Gallantly ridden, fair dame! ” said the King, at 
length breaking the silence, and discovering himself to the 
confused equestrian. “Although this is a somewhat 
sudden and unceremonious intrusion on our piivacy, we 
are constrained to forgive it, in consideration of the 
boldness of the feat, and* the heavy nature of your loss. 
Your falcon, I fear, is quite dead. Ha! added the 
monarch, with a st*art of recognition ; “ by my faith it is 
Mistress Mary Cave ! You are not here for nothing,” he 
proceeded, becoming visibly pale, and speaking in an 
agitated tone; “ are there tidings of the Queen ? ” 

Mary was no contemptible actress ; acting is, indeed, an 
accomplishment that seems to come naturally to most 
women. She now coimterfeitcd such violent confusion 
and alarm at the breach of etiquette into which her 
thoughtlessness had hurried her, that the old Earl of 
Pembroke began to make excuses for her impetuosity, and 
whilst Mary^ affecting extreme faintness, only mm'mured 
“ water, water,” the old courtier kept urging upon the 
King that “ the lady was probably ignorant of court forms 
—that she did not know she was so near the palace—that 
her horse was running away with her,” and such other 
incongruous excuses as his breathless state admitted of his 
enumerating. 

The King lost patience at last. 

“ Don’t stand prating there, man,” said he, pointing to 
Mary, who seemed indeed to be at the last gasp; “go and 
fetch the lady some water—can you not see she will faint 
in two minutes? ” % 

And while the old Earl hobbled off ii^ quest of the 
reviving element, Charles raised Mary from her knees, 
and repeated, in a voice trembling with alarm, his previous 
question, “ Are there tidings from the Queen? ” 

“ No, my liege,*• replied Mary, whose faintness quitted 
her with extraordinary rapidity as soon as the Earl was out 
of ear-shot. “ This business concerns yourself. There is 
a plot to carry off your Majesty's person, there is a plot to 
lead you to London a prisoner, this very day. • I only dis¬ 
covered it at midnight. 1 had no means of,c(fmmunicating 
unwatched with my Sovereign, and I took this uncere¬ 
monious method of intruding on his privacy. Forgive me. 
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my liege, 1 did not even know that I should be so fortunate 
as to see you for an instant alone; had you been ac¬ 
companied by more than one attendant, I must havo 
taken some other means of placing this packet in your 
hands.** 

As Maiy spoke she unbound Che masses of her shining 
hair, and taking a paper from its folds presented it to the 
King, falling once more upon her kneels, and kissing the 
royal hand extended to her with devoted loyalty. “ I have 
here communicated to your Majesty in cipher all I have 
learned about the plot. I might have been searched had I 
been compelled to demand an interview, and I knew no 
better method of concealing my packet than this. Oh, my 
liege ! my liege I confide in me, the most devoted of yonr 
subjects. It is never to late to play a bold stroke; resist 
this measure with the sword—say but the word, lift hut 
your royal hand, and I will engage to raise the count) y in 
sufficient force to bring your Majesty safe off, if I, Ivlary 
Cave, have to ride at their head! ” 

The King looked do^yn at the beautiful figure kneeling 
there before him, her cheek flushed, her eyes bright with 
enthusiasm, her long soft hair showering over her neck and 
shoulders, her horse*s bridle clasped in one small gloved 
hand, whilst the other held his own, which she had just 
pressed fervently to her lips; an impersonation of loyalty, 
self-abandonment, and unavailing heroism, of all the noble - 
and purer qualities which had been wasted so fmitlessly in 
the Boyal cause; and a sad smile stole over his counte¬ 
nance, whilst the tears stood ii/l/<his deep, melancholy eyes, 
as he looked from the animated living figure, to the dead 
falcon that completed the group. 

Enough blood has been shed,** said he; enough 
losses Bustiained by the Cavaliers of England in my quan'ol. 
Charles Stuart will never again kindle i»he torch "of war— 
no, not to save his crown—not to save his head I Never¬ 
theless, kind Mistress Mary, forewarned is forearmed, and 
your Sovereign offers you his heartfelt thanks, 'tis all he 
has now to, give, for yQur prompt resolution and your 
unswerving Ipyalty. Wpuld that it had cost you no moro 
than your falcon^—would that 1‘could replace your favourite 
with a bird from my own royal mews. Alas 1 I am a King 
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now only in name—I believe I have but one faithful 
subject left, and that is Mistress Mary Cave! ” 

As tho King spoke, Lord Pembroke returned with the 
water, and Mary, with many acknowledgments of his 
Majesty's condescension;^ and many apologies and excuses, 
mingled with regrets for the loss of her falcon, remounted 
her horse, and leaving the pleasure-grounds by a private 
gate or postern of which tho Earl had the key, returned to 
Boughton by tho way she had come, pondering in her own 
mind on the success of her enterprise and the impending 
calamities that seemed gathering in to crash the unhappy 
King. 

Much to the relief of the aged nobleman, this adventure 
closed the royal promenade for that moraiiig, and Charles, 
giving orders for his attendants to befin readiness after 
dinner, as it was his intention to ride on horseback and 
indulge himself in a game of bowls at Lord Yaux’s house 
at Boughtdn — an intention which may perhaps have 
accounted for his abrupt dismissal of Mary Cave—retired 
to tho privacy of his closet, there to deliberate, not on the 
stormy elements of his political future, not on tlie warning 
he had just received, and the best means of avtHing an 
imprisonment which now indeed threatened to be no longer 
merely a matter of form; not on the increasing *wer of 
his sagacious enemy, who was even then taking his wary, 
uncompromising measures for his downfall, and whose 
mighty will was to that of the feeble Charles as his long 
cut-and-thrust broadswor^ to the walking rapier of a 
courtier; not of Cromwell’s ambition and his own incom¬ 
petency ; not of his empty throne and his imperilled head— 
but of an abstruse dispute on casuistical divinity and the 
unfinished tag of a Latin verse! 

Truly in weaker natures constant adversity seems to have 
the effect of bluntiflg the faculties and lowering the whole 
mental organisation of the man. The metal must bo iron 
in the first instance, or the blast of the furnace w'ill ‘never 
temper it into steel. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A RIDE ACROSS A COUNTRY 

On the day during which the events recorded in our last 
chapter were taking place, the good sorrel horse, with the 
instinctive sagacity peculiar to his kind, must have hcou 
aware that some trial of his mettle was imminently impend¬ 
ing. Never before in the whole course of his* experience 
had the same care been bestowed on his feeding, watering, 
and other preparations for an appointed task; never before 
had Dymocke so minutely examined the soundness of 
every strap and buckle of his appointments, inspected so 
rigidly the state of his shoes, or fitted the bit in his mouth, 
and the links of his curb-chain with such judicious delicacy. 
Horses are keenly alive to all premonitory symptoms of 
activity, and the sorreTs kindling eye and dilated nostril 
showed that he was prepared to sustain his part, whatever 
it might be, in the impending catastrophe. Dymocke, too, 
had discarded the warlike air and pompous bearing which 
ho usually affiSeted; he had considerably shortened his 
customary morning draught, and as he was well known to 
be a man of few words and an austere demeanour, none 
of his fellow-servants dared take upon thc|pisclves to question 
him when he left the stable-yard in a groom’s ordinary 
undress, and rode the sorrel carefully out as it were for an 
airing. 

“ Patrollipg! ” quoth ^'mocke to himself, as he emerged 
from the p^c-gatos, ^na espied at no great distance two 
well-mounted dragoons'pacing* along the crest of arising 
ground, and apparently keeping vigilant watch over the 
valley of the Nene below. “ A picket! ” he added with a 
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grim leer, and a pat on his horse’s neck, as the sun glinted 
back from a dozen of carbines and the same number of 
steel breastplates drawn up near a clump of trees where the 
officer in command flattered himself he was completely 
hidden from observation. “ Well, they’ve no call to say 
nothing to me,” was hid concluding remark as he jogged 
quietly down towards the river-side, affecting as much as 
possible the air and manner of a groom training a horse 
about to run for some valuable stake—^a process sure to 
meet with the sympathies of Englishmen, whatever might 
be their class and creed, and one which even the most rigid 
Presbyterian would be unwilling to embarrass or interrupt. 

It was a good stake, too, that the sorrel was about to run 
for—a stake of Life and Death, a match against Time, 
with the course marked out by Chance, and the winning- 
post placed by Destiny. The steed was sound and trim, 
his condition excellent, his blood irreproachable; to use the 
language erf Newmarket, would ho stay the distance and get 
home ? 

There was a marshy meadow by the river’s brink, which 
even at this dry season of the year was moist and cool, 
grateful to the sensations of horse and rider. As the sorrel 
approached it, ho snorted once or twice, erecU d his cars, 
and neighed long and loudly. The neigh was answered in 
more directions than one, for dragoons were pat rolling the 
road in pairs, and no less than two outposts of cavalry were 
distinctly visible. It seemed as though the war had broken 
out afresh. Dymocke rode quietly round and round the 
meadow, apparently attending solely to his horse, and an 
indefatigable angler, who ought ere this to have caught 
every fish in the Nene, looked up in a startled manner for 
an instant, and resumed his sport with redoubled energy 
and perseverance. 

Meanwhile a ^odly cavalcade was approaching the half- 
ruined bridge of Brampton, which here spanned the Nene, 
and which, though impassable to carriages, admitted of the 
safe transit of equestrians riding in single file. Bit and 
bridle rang merrily as the troop wound downwards to the 
river side; feathers waved,, scarfs«ad cloaks floated gaudily 
in the breeze, and gay apparel glistened bright in the 
summer sun. It was the King and his courtiers bound for 
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their afternoon's amusement at Boughton, discoursing as 
they rode along on eveiy topic save the one that lay 
deepest in each man’s heart, with that mixture of gay 
sarcasm and profound reflection which was so pleasing to 
the sovereign’s taste, and hazarding opinions with that 
happy audacity stopping short of freedom which always 
met with encouragement from the kindly disposition of the 
Stuarts. 

It seemed to be no captive monarch surrounded by his 
gaolers that reined his good horse so gallantly in front of 
the trampling throng, not one of his royal ancestors in the 
plenitude of his power could have been treated with greater 
outward show of respect than was Charles by the attendants 
who spied his most secret actions, and the commissioners 
who were employed#by the Parliament to deprive him of his 
personal liberty. Old Lord Pembroke, riding on his right 
hand a little in rear of the King, bowed his venerable head 
to his horse’s mane at every observation of his* sovereign. 
The Lords Denbigh and Montague, with the ceremonious 
grace which they had acquired years before at Whitehall, 
remained at the precise distance prescribed by etiquette 
from the person of royalty, and conversed when spoken to 
with the ready wit of courtiers and the frank bearing of 
English noblemen. Dr. Wilson as pliysician, and Mr. 
Thomas Herbert as groom of the bedchamber in waiting, 
made up the tale of the King’s personal attendants, whilst 
servants with led horses, and one or two yeomen of the 
guard, completed the cavalcade. 

No armed escort sun*ounded the King, no outward display 
of physical force seemed to coerce his will or fetter his 
actions; yet the Parliament had chosen their emissaries so 
well that for all their decorous observances and simulation 
of respect, with the exception of Herbert, not an inhabitant 
of Holmby House, from the earl in the'presence to the 
scullion in the kitchen, but was more or loss a traitor to his 
sovereign. 

.Charles beckoned his groom to the bedchamber to ride up 
alongside, and old Lord I^mbroke fell respectfully to the 
rear. It might haye beeif Kimarkcd, however, that Montague 
immediately spuped on and remained within earshot. 
Herbert was a mvoiirite with the monarch. His alTec- 
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tionate disposition was not proof against that fascination 
which Charles undoubtedly exercised over those with whom 
he came in daily contact, and a similarity of tastes and 
habits, a congeniality of disposition between master and 
servant, each being of a speculative temperament deeply 
imbued mth melancholy, laid the foundation of a Mendship 
which seems to have been a consolation to the one in the 
darkest hours of adversity, the pride and glory of the other 
to the latest day of his life. 

“ Wliat sayest thou, Master Herbert?” said Charles, 
laying his hand familiarly on the nock of his servant’s horse 
as he paced slowly down towards tlic bridge. “ Did not the 
Stoics aver that the wise man is alone a King ? and was 
not their ideal of wisdom the nil admirari of the satirist ? 
Did they not hold that it was a quali4y which made its 
possessor insensible to pain or pleasure, pity or anger; alike 
impervious to the sunshine of prosperity as immovable by 
the storms bf adversity ; that the wise man knew neither 
hope nor fear, neither tears nor laughter; that he was 
essentially all-in-all to himself, and from his very nature 
equally a prophet, a priest, a cobbler, and a king?” 

“Even so, your Majesty,” answered Herbert; “ and it 
has always appeared to mo that the ox browsing contentedly 
in his pasture, satisfied to oat or drink, and ruminate and 
die, approaches more nearly to the philosopher a ideal of 
wisdom, than Socrates with his convictions of the future, 
and Plato, with his speculations on the soul.” 

“ Right, Master Herbert,” answered the King, readily 
losing himself as was his wont in the labyrinth of abstract 
discussion which he delighted to provoke. “The two 
schools of ancient philosophy arrived, but by different 
paths, at the same destination. *£at and drink,’ urges 
the Epicurean, * for to-morrow you die.’ ‘ Rest and 
ponder,’ quoth th^ Stoic, * for there is no reality even in 
life.* Either maxim is directly opposed to the whole 
apparent scheme of the natural world. The one <would 
impress you with the uselessness of sowing your grain; the 
other convince you of the absurdity of reaping your harvest. 
Did either really prevail among* men, the •world could 
scarce go on a year,^ 

“ Doth it not show us that without the light of Revelation, 
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our own intrinsic blindness leads ns but farther and farther 
into eiTor? That man, with all his self-sufficient pride, 
is but a child in leading-strings at his best; that he must 
have his hopes and fears, his tears and smiles, like a child; 
and that though he wince from the chastening Hand, it 
deals its stripes in mercy, after all. Yet, Herbert, have I 
often found it in my heart to envy thece callous natures, 
too. Would that I could either place complete reliance on 
Heaven, or steel myself entirely against the anxieties and 
affections of earth. Would that I could keep down the 
turbulent heart that rises in wrath against the treatment it 
feels it has not deserved; that longs so wearily for the 
absent, that aches so painfully for the dead, that cannot 
stifle its repinings for the past, nor cease to hope in a 
fiiture, which becohics every day darker and more threaten¬ 
ing. No tidings, and yet no tidings,” proceeded the King, 
in a lower voice, and musing as it were aloud, whilst his 
large eyes gazed far ahead into the horizon; “and yet 
letters may have been sent, may have been intercepted. I 
am so watched, so surrounded. Still there might be means. 
There are loyal hearts left in England, though many arc 
lying cold. Alas, it is a weary, weary world! Yonder is 
a happy man, Herbert, if you will,” added Charles, 
brightening up, and once more addressing his conversation 
to his companion. “ He has not a care for aught but the 
business in hand. He is a Stoic, a king, a cobbler—^what 
you will. Good faith ! he should be a successful fisliciinan 
at the worst: I have watched him for the last ten minutes 
as we rode along. Doth he see kings and courts every day 
that he hath flot once lifted his head from his angle to 
observe us, or is he indeed the sage of whom we have been 
talking—the * sutor bonus et solus formosusj et est rex V '* 

As the King spoke he pointed to an pnglcr who, having 
taken up a position on Brampton-biidge, had been leaning 
there immovable, undisturbed by the noise of the approach¬ 
ing c&valcade, and apparently totally devoid of the two 
(Sentiments of admiration and curiosity which the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a» sovereign is accustomed to provoke. 

The man 'seeftned deat or stupid. Ho remained leaning 
against the broken parapet, apparently unconscious ot 
everything but his rod and line, which he watched vigi- 
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lantly, with his hat diwn over his brows, and his cloak 
muffling his face to the eyes. 

Lord Montague pressed forward to bid the angler stand 
out of the way, and leave room for Royalty to pass; hut 
the King, who was an admirable horseman, edged his 
lordship so near the undefended brink of the half-ruined 
bridge, that Montague was fain to fall back with a bow 
and an inward thanksgiving that he was not overhead 
in the river. Etiquette forbade any one else to ride in 
front of the Sovereign, and Charles was consequently at 
the head of the party, who now defiled singly across the 
bridge. 

The angler’s back was turned, and he fished on without 
looking round. 

“ By your leave, good man,” quoth Charles, who, though 
somewhat haughty, j)articularly since his reverses, mth his 
nobility, was ever courteous and good-humoured to those of 
humbler bilth: there is scant room for us both, and the 
weakest, well we know, must go to tlie wall.” While the 
King spoke, his knee, as he sat in the saddle, touched the 
back of the preoccupied fisherman. 

The latter started and turned round; quick as thought 
he thrust a small packet into his Majesty’s hand, and 
almost with the same movement flung himself upon his 
knees at the royal stirrup in a paroxysm of pretended 
agitation and diffidence as unreal ns the negligence for 
which it affected to atone. 

Rapid as was the movement, it sufficed for Charles to 
recognise his trusty adherent. He crumpled the paper 
hurriedly into his glove. 

“Faithful and true! ” he wliispered, “ save thyself! ” 
and added aloud, for the edification of his attendants, 
“Nay, good man! wo excuse thy rudeness on account of 
thy bodily infirmity. Look that thou be not trodden down 
by less skilful riders and less manageable steeds.” 

As he spoke tho King passed on to the other side, followed 
by all his attendants save only tho Lord Montague, who 
hud turned back to give directions to a, fatrol of the 
Parliamentary cavalry which had*arrived tft tho bridge 
at the same moment as the Royal cavalcade, and had drawn 
up to pay the militaiy compliments due to a sovereign. 
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The patrol, consisting of two efficient-looking dragoons, 
were remarkably well-mounted, and armed, in addition to 
swords and pistols, with long deadly carbines. They 
listened attentively to Lord Montague’s directions; and 
while his lordship rode off in pursuit of the King and 
his party, scanning tho fisherman as he passed him 
with a strange look of malicious triumph, each soldier 
unslung his carbine, and shook the powder carefully up 
into its pan. 

The King looked back repeatedly, as he rose the hill 
in the direction of Boughton. Once ho beckoned Lord 
Montague to ride alongside of him. 

** We thought we had lost your good company, my lord,” 
quoth his Majesty; *‘what made you turn back down 
yonder by Brampton Mill?” 

“ I dropped my glove, your Majesty,” replied the noble¬ 
man, scarcely concealing a smile. 

“ Whoever picks it up, my lord, will fiiid a bitter 
enemy! ” answered Charles; and he spoke not anotlicr 
word till he reached the great gates of Lord Vnux’s 
hospitable hall. 

Meanwhile tho angler, resuming his occupation, fished 
steadily on, glancing ever and anon at the retreating troop 
of horsemen W'ho accompanied the King. When the last 
plumed hat had disappeared over the verge of tho acclivity, 
he took his rod to pieces with a deep sigh of relief; and 
exchanging his slow listless demeanour for one of resolution 
and activity, strode briskly away^with the air of a man who 
has performed a good day’s wo^, and is about to receive 
for the same a good day’s wages. 

He thought, now that he had accomplished his task, he 
would linger about her residence and see Mary Cave once 
more—just once more—ere he went into exile again. Ho 
trusted none but the King had recognised him; and ho had 
delivered his packet with such secrecy and rapidity that he 
could not conceive it possible for any other eye to have 
perceived the movement. He little knew Montague's eagle 
glance. He'little knew that, in spite of his disguise, he 
had been 8USp*eoted for more than four-and-twenty hours, 
and that measures had already been taken for his capture. 
He would Imow it all time enough. Let him rest for a 
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moment on the thought of his anticipated meeting with his 
ladye-love. The wished-for two minutes that were to repay 
the longings and misgivings of as many years, that he must 
live upon perhaps for another twelvemonth, and he grateful 
that he has had even such a crumb of comfort for the 
sustenance of his soul. Strange hunger of the heart, that 
so little can allovia,^e, so much fails to satisfy! He walked 
swiftly on through the fragrant meadows, waving with their 
long herbage, and bright with buttercups and field-flowers; 
his head erect, his eye gazing far into the horizon, as is 
ever the glance of those who look forward and not back. 
Bosville had still a future; he had not yet thoroughly 
learned the bitterest of all life’s lessons—to live only in 
the past. No; he was a man still, with a man’s trust and 
hope, a man’s courage and self-rclianco^ a man’s energy 
and endurance. He would want them all before the sun 
went down. Suddenly a shout smote upon his ear; a voice 
behind him called on him to stop and suiTonder. Halting, 
and turning suddenly round, lie beheld a mounted trooper, 
the tramp of whoso horse had been smothered in the long 
grass, close upon him; another was nearing him from the 
river side. Both had their carbines unslung, and even in 
the confusion of the moment ho had time to perceive an 
expression of calm confidence on each man’s countenance, 
as though he was sure of his prey. For an instani his very 
heart seemed to tighten with a thrill of surprise and keen 
disappointment; but it was not the first time by a good 
many that Humphrey had looked a catastrojihe in the face, 
and in that instant ho had* time to think what he should 
do. Twenty yards in firont of him grew a Jiigh luxuriant 
hedge; in that hedge was a gap fortified by a strong oaken 
rail. The foremost horseman’s hand was almost on his 
shoulder when he dashed forward and cleared it at a bound. 
Accustomed to miifto up his mind in a moment, his first 
idea was to run under shelter of the fence down to the 
river, and place the stream between himself and hi& pur¬ 
suers, trusting that neither heavily-armed trooper would# 
choose to risk man and horse in deep water. Alas! on the 
opposite bank he spied another patt'dl gesticulating to his 
comrades, and watching for him should he attempt to land. 
In the mean time his first pursuers, both remarkably well 
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mounted, had ridden their horses boldly OTcr the fence, and 
were once more close upon his tracks. In another stride 
he must he struck down and made a prisoner! But, as is 
often the case, at the supreme moment succour was at 
hand. Not twenty yards in front of the fugitive stood 
Hugh Bymocke, holding the sftrrel by the bridle. The 
wily old soldier had anticipated this catastrophe the whole 
morning, and was not to be taken unawares at the crisis. 
He had been watching the movements of the fisherman and 
the patrol, nor, except for a chance shot, had he much fear 
of the result. With a rush and a bound, like that of some 
stricken wild deer, Humphrey reached the sorrel and vaulted 
into the saddle. As he turned the horse’s head for the 
open meadow with a thrill of exultation and delight, 
Dymocke let go*tho bridle and hurriedly whispered in 
his oar, “God speed yo, master! Never spare him for 
pace; he had a gallop yesterday, and he’s fit to run for 
a man’s life! ” * 

Ere the sentence was finished they were a hundred yards 
off, and the good horse, flinging his head into the air and 
snatching wildly at his bridle, indulged in a few bounds 
and plunges in his gallop ere he settled down into the long 
sweeping stride his rider remembered so well. 

With a bitter curse and a shrewd blow from the butt of 
his carbine, which Dymocke avoided like a practised tac¬ 
tician, the foremost trooper swept by the old soldier, calling 
to his comrade in the rear to secure him and take him to 
head quarters. Both were, however, so intent on the 
pursuit that Dymocke, greatly to his surprise, found 
himself totallji unnoticed, and walked quietly homo with 
his usual air of staid gravity, reflecting, much to his own 
satisfaction, on the speed and mettle of his favourite and 
the probable safety of his young master. 

And now the chase began in serious* earnest. It was a 
race for life and death, and the competitors were well aware 
of the value of the stakes dependent on their own skill and 
iho speed of the horses they bestrode. 

Each trodppr knew thM a large sum of money and speedy 
promotion would reward his capture of the Boyalist, whom 
they had now succeeded in identifying. Each was mounted 
on a thoroughly good horse whose powera he had often 
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tested to the utmost^ and each was moreover armed to the 
teeth, whilst the fugitive possessed no more deadly weapon 
than the butt of his fishing-rod, which he had retained 
unconsciously in his hand. Being two to one they had also 
the great advantage of being able to assist each other in 
the pursuit, and like greyhounds coursing a hare, could 
turn the quarry wherever opportunity offered into each 
other's jaws. Despite of broken ground, of blind ditches 
choked with grass, and high leafy hedges rich in Midsummer 
luxuriance, through which they crashed, bruising a thousand 
fragrant blossoms in their transit, they sped fiercely and 
recUessly on. All along the low grounds by Brampton, 
where the rich meadows were divided by strong thoni 
fences, the constantly recunang obstacles compelled Hum¬ 
phrey, bold rider as he was, to diverge occasionally from a 
straight course, and this was an incalculable advantage to 
his Wo pursuers, who, by playing as it were into each 
other's hands, were enabled to keep within sight and even 
within shot of the pursued, though the pace at which they 
were all going forbade any appeal to fire-arms, or indeed to 
any weapons except the spurs. 

But on emerging from the low grounds into a com¬ 
paratively open country and rising the hi;] towards 
Brixwoi'th, the greater stride and speed of the sorrel 
began to tell. His condition, moreover, was far superior 
to that of the troopers, and it was with a glow of exulta¬ 
tion not far removed from mirth, that Humphrey, finding 
at last a hand to spare with which to caress his favourite, 
looked back at his toiling pursuers, whoso horses were now 
beginning to show undoubted symptoms ^f having had 
enough. 

Even in mid-winter, when the leaves arc off those 
formidable blackthorns, and the ditches, cleared of weeds 
and grass, yawn all their naked avidity for the reception 
and ultimate sepulture of the horse and his rider, it is no 
child's play to cross one of these strongly-fenced North¬ 
amptonshire valleys. Ay, with all the fictitious excitement 
produced by the emulation of hunting, and the insatiable 
desire to be nearer and nearer stiH to that* (Meeting vision 
which, like happiness, is always just another stride beyond 
our reach; though the hounds are streaming silently away 
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a fiold ill front of us; though the good horse between our 
legs is fresh, ardent, and experienced; though we have 
already disposed of our dearest friend on his best hunter 
at that last ** double,” and are sanguino in our hopes of 
getting well oyer yonder strong rail, for which we are even 
now ** hardening our heart ” aiid shortening our stride; 
though we hope and trust we shall go triumphantly on, 
from fence to fence, rejoicing, and at last see the good fox 
run into in the middle of a fifty-acre grass field,—^yet for all 
this we cannot but feel that when we have traversed two or 
three miles of this style of country, without prostration or 
mishap, we have effected no contemptible feat of equitation, 
we have earned for the nonco a consciousness of thorough 
self-satisfaction intensely gratifying to the vanity of the 
human heart. Ai^d so perhaps it was one of the pleasantest 
moments of Humphrey’s life when he pulled the soiTel into 
a trot and looked back upon the vale below. The horse 
snorted and shook his head. Ho was only breathed by 
the gallop that had so distressed the steeds of the two 
Parliamentarians. His master 2 )attcd him fondly and 
cxultingly once again. What a ride he had enjoyed! 
how the blood coursed through his veins with the anxiety, 
and the excitement, and the exercise. For two years ho 
had not mounted what could be called a horse, certainly 
not one that could be compared with the sorrel. How 
delightful it was to feel his favourite bound under him as 
he used to do, onco more! What a sensation to speed 
along those rich meadows, scanning fence after fence as 
he approached it, and flying ovef the places he had marked 
out, like a bird f n the wing, to the unspeakable discomfiture 
of the dragoons* toiling in his track. How gallantly he had 
cleared the rivulet that the two soldiers had been forced to 
flounder through. Well for them that it had shrunk to its 
summer limits, or they would have boe» there still. And 
now in another mile or so he would be safe. His pursuers* 
horses were too much exhausted even to continue on his 
track. * They would soon lose all traces of him. Near 
Brixworth i^age was a qpttage in which ho had already 
passed two or three <ijghts whilst waiting to fulfil his 
mission. Its* owner was a veteVan who had fought in his 
own troop at Edge-hill and Newbury, who would think 
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liitlo of imperilling his life for his old officer and King 
Charles. Amved at the cottage, he would disguise himself 
again, and sending the sorrel out of the way, would lie hid 
till the search was past; he might then venture a few miles 
from his hiding-place, and at last reach the seashore and 
embark scatheless for the^Continent. In this manner, too, 
he would have a chance of seeing Mary once more before he 
departed. 

Trotting gently along, he was thus busily weaving the 
thread of his schemes and fancies, his hopes and fears, 
when alas! the web was suddenly dispelled by a shot! 
The crafty Parliamentarians finding themselves completely 
outstripped by the sorrel, and aware of a picket of their 
comrades stationed close under the village of Brixworth, 
had turned their attention to driving their quarry as much 
as possible towards the hill. In this they had been 
successful, and Humphrey’s line of flight had already 
brought hiqi within a few hundred yards of the enemy’s 
post. As is often the case, however, their strict anxiety 
to preserve themselves unseen, had somewhat aliated the 
vigilance of their look-out, and Bosvillc, accidentally 
changing his direction, narrowly escaped passing the 
negligent picket without observation or interruption. 

But the veterans who pursued him were skilled in all the 
various practices of war; the leading horsemav., quietly 
dismounting from his jaded steed, slowly levelled his 
carbine, and took a long roving shot at the fast diminish¬ 
ing hgiu'e of the fugitive. The bullet whistled harmlessly 
over Humphrey’s head, bul^the report roused the inattentive 
sentry in advance of the picket, and the well-known sound 
of a trumpet rang out within musket #ange, whilst a 
dozen horsemen emerging from a clump of trees not two 
hundred yards to his right, dashed forward at a gallop, 
with the obvious intention of intercepting or riding him 
down. 

Unarmed as he was, and notwithstanding the number of 
his foes, Humphrey never lost heart for a moment. * 

** Not trapped yet, my lads! ” Jjo ground ouj between life 
teeth, as with a grim smile he caught the sorrel fast by the 
head, and urged him once* more to his speed, reflecting 
with fierce exultation on the mettle and endurance of his 
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favourite, still going fresh and strong beneath him, and on 
the ^^neck or nothing*' nature of the chase, in which his 
only safety lay in placing some insminountable obstacle 
between himself and his pursuers. 

They, for their part, seemed determined to make every 
effort for his capture, dividing ints parties so as to cover as 
large an extent of country as possible, and so prevent any 
attempt at turning or dodging on the part of the quarry, 
and forcing him by this means into a line of difficult and 
broken ground, such as must at last tell even on the 
power and stride of the indefatigable sorrel. The two 
original pursuers, moreover, whose horses had by this time 
recovered their wind, laboured on at a reduced pace along 
the low grounds, so that a diversion in that direction was 
impossible. 

There was nothing for it but to go straight ahead, and 
straiglit ahead he went, laughing a strange wicked laugh to 
himself, as he thought of the Northern Water, no moan 
tributary to the Nene, which was even now gleaming in the 
distance a mile or so in front of him, and retlecting that if 
ho were once well over such a “ yawner *' as that, he might 
trot on and seek safety at his leisure, for not a dozen horses 
in England could clear it from bank to bank! 

He trusted, nevertheless, that the sorrel was one of 
them. So he spared and nursed him as much as possible, 
choosing his ground with the practised eye of a sportsman, 
and bringing into use every one of the many methods which 
experience alone teaches, and by which the perfect horse¬ 
man can assist and ease his stedd. At the pace he led his 
pursuers, he cared but little to be out of musket-shot, and 
he reserved all the energies both of himself and his horse 
for a dash at the Northern Water.* 

Down the hill they come at headlong pace: the troopers, 
espying Bosville's object, now tax all thek* energies to catch 
him ere he can reach the brook, and spurs are plied and 

, * A fair leap in the present day, when, under its later appellation of 
the “ Brixworth^^rook,'* it spoila man^ a silk jacket, as the flower of the 
British army can «testify, w)^, in their modern sabstituto for Tilt and 
Tournament, yclbpt ** The Grind Military Steeple-Chase,'* plunge into 
its profound with a reckless haste truly edifying to the leas adventurous 
civilian. 
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bridles shaken with all the mad recklessness of a ncck-and- 
neck race. 

Humphrey’s spirits rise with the situation. He longs 
to give vent to his excitement in a wild “ hurrah! ” as a 
man does in a charge, but he is restrained from the fear 
of maddening his horse,*already roused by the shouts 
and clatter behind Jiim, and pulling harder than his wont. 
Were he to get the least out of his hand now it would be 
fatal. 

He steadies him gradually till within a hundred yards of 
the brink, and, regardless of his followers’ close vicinity, 
pulls him back almost into a canter—then tightening his 
grasp on the bridle, and urging him with all the collective 
energies of knee, and thigh, and loins, he sets him going 
once more, the horse pointing his small resolute oars, 
the rider marking with his eye a sedgy patch of the 
soundest ground from which ho intends their efforts shall 
be made. • 

Straining on his bridle, the sorrel bounds high into the 
air, the waters flash beneath them, and they are landed 
safe on the far side with half a foot to spare! Humphrey 
gives a cheer now, and a hearty cheer it is, in answer to 
the yell of rage and disappointment that riseb from the 
baffled Parliamentarians. 

Was there ever man yet that could “leave well alone? ” 
Alas! that w'e should here have to record the only instance 
of bravado on the part of om* hero dming the whole of his 
perilous and adventurous c^eer. What demon prompted 
him to waste the precious moments in jeering at a defeated 
foe ? Humphrey could not resist the temptation of pulling 
up to wave an ironical “ farewell ” to his pursuers. The 
movement was fatal; in making it, he turned his broadside 
to the enemy, and half a dozen carbines were discharged at 
him on the instant.* One bullet truer than the rest found 
its home in the honest heart of the good sorrel. The horse 
plunged wildly forward, fell upon his head, recovered hiftiself 
—fell once more, and rolling over his rider, lay miivering in * 
the last convulsions of death. ** ^ 

When Humphrey had extricated hlniself front the saddle 
and risen to his feet, he had no heart to make any further 

effort for his escape. He might perhaps have still had time 

23 ♦ 
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to elude his enemies even on foot, but the strongest nature 
can only resist a given amount of difficulty and disappoint¬ 
ment. 'Tis the last drop that bids the cup brim over, the 
last ounce that sinks the labouring camel in the sand. 

He was weak, too, from mental anxiety as from bodily 
privation, from the conflict ofi his feelings as from the 
harassing nature of his task. Brave, generous, hopeful 
as he was, something seemed to give Way within him at 
this last stroke of fortune, and when his captors, after 
making a long circuit to cross over by a ford, arrived to 
take him prisoner, they found him sitting on the ground, 
with the sorrers head upon his knees, weeping like a woman 
or a child over the dead horse ho had loved so well. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

“ FOR THE KING ! ” 

\Ve left, our houest friend Dyiiiocke, with the sweep of the 
trooper’s carbine still whistling in his ears, sauntering 
quietly homewards, his grim visage bespeaking more than 
usual satisfaction, his mental reflections sometimes rising 
into soliloquy, and taking much such a form as the 
following. • 

“Ahl Hugh! Hugh!” quoth the old soldier, apostro¬ 
phizing the individual whom of all in the world he should 
have known best, “ there’s few of them can hold a candle 
to thee, old lad! when the tackle’s got fairly in a coil. 
Brave I—there’s plenty of ’em brave enough leastways 
there’s plenty of ’em afraid not to seem so—but it’s dis¬ 
cretion, lad, it’s discretion that’s wanting; auvt thankful 
ought thou to be, that thou’st gotten enough for thyself 
and the whole household. There’s not a man of ’em, now, 
could have managed this business, and not made a botch of 
it! Take the old lord to begin with. He’d have gone 
threatening and petitioning, and offering money and what 
not, till the Major was blown just the same as if he’d had 
him cried in the market. That’s the way with your quality; 
they can’t abide to see a thing stand simmering; they 
must needs go skaking the frjung-pan, and then they 
wonder that all the fat’s in the Are! The women ! I’ll 
not deny but the women are keen hands at plotting and 
planning, and many’s the good scheme they hit upon, no, 
doubt, but where they fail is in the doing of it-* It’s * not 
now,’ or * I’m so frightened ! ’ or .a fit ot crying just in 
the nick of time; and then'the clock strikes or the bell 
rings, and it’s too late. For the women must either wait 
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too long, or else they’ll not wait long enough, so it’s as well 
they wasn’t trusted to have anything to do with it. As for 
the steward, it’s my opinion he’s a rogue t and a rogue was 
never good for anything yet that wanted a hit of * heart ’ 
to set it straight; and the rest of ’em’s fools one bigger 
than another, there’s no gainsayifig that, 

** No! there was just one man that copld do it, and he’s 
gone and done it. To think of the sense of the dumb 
animal, too! Never but once did he neigh the whole 
blessed morning, though there was his master fishing 
within a pistol shot of him; and every time he came by 
the turn of the meadow, he laid his cars back, as much as 
to say, ‘ I see you! I am ready for you when you want 
me.’ Heady! 1 believe he was ready. I should know a 
good horse when I’m on him; but the way he came round 

the park with me yesterday afternoon- Oh! it’s no 

use talking. A hawk’s one thing, and a round shot’s 
another; but he’s the fastest horse in Northamptonshire 
at this blessed moment, and well he need to be. St. 
George ! to see the example he made of those two I and the 
Major sitting down upon him so quiet, the way I always 
told him I l^ed to see him ride, popping here and popping 
there, with the horse as steady as a psalm-singer, and every 
yard tliey went the soldiers getting father and farther behind. 
Well, the ladies will be best pleased to hear the Major’s 
safe off, no doubt of that; and my pretty Faith, she won’t 
cry her eyes out to seg me come back in a whole skin—^poor 
little woman! she hasn’t the nerves of a hen. It was a 
precious coil, surely, and precious well I’ve got ’em all out 
of it. There’s few things that can’t be done by a man of 
discretion, ’specially when he’s got the care of such a horse 
as that!” 

Dymocke had arrived at homo by the time ho reached 
this conclusion. His self-saiisfaoticfti was unbounded. 
His triumph complete. It was well for him that his 
powers of vision were limited by distance—that he 
•possessed no intuitive knowledge of the events of the 
day. It i^opld have broken honest Hugh down alto¬ 
gether to know that •the gpod sorrel was lying within 
four miles of him, down there by the Northern Water, 
with a bullet through his heart. 
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But the news ho brought was right gladly received by 
eveiy one of the anxious inhabitants of the old house 
of Boughton. 

Safe I ’’ shouted Sir Giles with a loud “ him'ah 1 ” that 
shook the very raflers of the hall. Ay! safe enough, no 
doubt, with that good horSe beneath him, if he did but get 
a fair start! We’ll drink the sorrel’s health, my lord, this 
very night, after the King’s.” 

“ Safe! ” echoed Lord Vaux: “delivered out of the jaws 
of death. Blood has been shed more than enough in these 
disastrous times, and I thank a merciful Providence that 
his young life has been spared.” 

“ Safe! ” repeated Grace Allonby, with a sparkling 
glance at her father, and the old smile dimpling her 
triumphant face. “Far out of danger "by this time, and 
perhaps not recognised, after all.” 

“ Safe! ” whispered Mary Cave, keeping out of obser¬ 
vation as nfiich as possible, her hands clasped tight upon 
her bosom, and her eyes looking up to heaven, filled 
with tears. 

When the intelligence thus reached them, the party were 
assembled in the great hall immediately subsequent to the 
King’s departure. Whilst honoured by the presence of 
Koyally, Dymocke had no opportunity of communicating 
with any of the family, and being, as he himself opined, a 
particularly discreet individual, he wisely abstained firom 
dropping the slightest hint of his errand that might in any 
way compromise his employers, or afford a clue to his 
connexion Tvith the fugitive fisherman. 

Even Faith was not esteemed worthy ofi his confidence 
till he had made his report to her superiors; and to do her 
justice, that desemng damsel was so much taken up by the 
presence of Royalty, and her own multifarious duties of 
assisting to proviefe refreshments for the attendants who 
waited on the King, that the only notice she vouchsafed 
her admirer was a saucy inquiry as to whether “he had 
been courting all the morning?” to which Hugh replied 
with a grim leer, “ It was like enCugh, since, hh confidently 
expected to bo married noxt.montlf*^’ whereat* she blushed, 
and bade him “ go about his business,” returning with 
much composure to the prosecution of a demure flirtation. 
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on which she had OTon now entered, with a solid and 
sedate yeoman of the guard. 

The King’s visit was short and ceremonious enough. His 
manner to LordVaux and Sir Giles Allonby was as gracious 
as usual, the few words he addressed to the young ladies 
kindly and paternal as his wo&tl but his Majesty was 
evidently pre-ocoupied and ill at ease!. The intelligence 
he had that morning received from Mary harassed and 
disturbed him, though indeed, somewhat to her surprise, 
he had made no further allusion to it, and indeed addressed 
but a few commonplace remarks to that lady. 

It was evident to her that he was brooding over the 
threatened violation of his personal liberty, which was in 
effect about to take place that same night, and that this 
apprehension united with other causes to make him very 
anxious and unhappy. The letter from the Queen, which 
Humphrey had delivered at such risk, was also unsatisfactory 
and distressing. Ho had looked for this epistTb for weeks, 
and when it came at last, behold I ho had been happier not 
to have received it. 

It is often thus with subjects as well as kings. 

Under these circumstances, Charles was unable, according 
to his custom, to forget all other considerations in the 
trifles on which he was immediately employed—could not 
as usual throw himself heart and soul into tho fluctuations 
of tho game, as though life offered no other interests than 
a bowl and bias—did not, even for the short half-hour of 
his relaxation, succeed in stiflipg tho bitter consciousness 
that he was a prisoner, though a king. 

With his usual grave demeanour and mild dignified 
bearing, he played one set with the old Earl of Pembroke 
and a few others of his suite. Lord Yaux and Sir Giles 
Allonby standing by to hand his Majesty the implements 
of the game, and then taking his leave 4ith sad and gentle 
courtesy, the Monarch called for his horses to depart, 
resisting his host’s humble entreaties that he would 
re-enter the house and partake of a collation ere ho rode. 

Walking do^m the terrftce^to the gate at which his horses 
awaited him,*acoompanied by Lord Yaux and the two ladies, 
and followed at the prescribed distance by his personal 
attendants, a damask rose-tree, on which Mary had exr 
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ponded much time and care, caught the King’s attention, 
and elicited his admiration, tinged as usual with the 
prophetic melancholy that imbued his temperament. 

** ’Tis a fair tree and a fragrant,” observed Charles, 
stopping in his progress; ** grateful to those who, like 
myself, love the simple beauties of a garden better than 
the pomps and splendours of a Court. In faith, the 
husbandman’s is a happier lot than the King’s. Yet hath 
he, too, his anxieties and liis disappointments. Frosts nip 
the hopes of his earliest blossoms; and the prido even of 
successful maturity is but the commencement of decay.” 

As the King spoke, Maiy, from an impulse she could not 
resist, plucked the handsomest flower from its stem, and 
presented it to her Sovereign, He accepted it with the 
grave courtesy peculiar to him. • 

“ If we ever meet at Whitehall, Mistress Mary,” said 
Charles, with his melancholy smile, “neither you nor I 
will forget fJlie blood-red rose presented to me this day by 
the most loyal of all my loyal subjects. Had other hearts 
been true as yours,” he added, in a low solemn voice, “ I 
had not been a mimic king, soon to lose oven the shade 
and semblance of royalty.” As ho spoke, with a courtly 
obeisance ho mounted his horse and departed, riding slowly 
and dejectedly, as though loth to return to his palace, where 
he already anticipated the insults and humiliations to which 
he was about to bo subjected. 

She coloured deeply with gratified pride, and a sense of 
duty Strenuously and consistently fulfilled. Poor Mary! it 
was the last act of homage she was destined ever to pay 
the Sovereign in whose cause she would ^cheerfully have 
laid down her life. The damask-rose was fresh, and bright, 
and fragrant—the veiy type of beauty and prosperity, and 
a worm was eating it away, silently and surely, at the core. 

After the Kin^ departure, however, Dymocke’s intel¬ 
ligence was imparted to rejoice the hearts of the somewhat 
dejected Boyalists. When people are thoroughly “d)roken 
in,” so to speak, and accustomed to misfortune, it is woi;- 
derful how small a gleam of comfort serves to shed a light 
upon their track, and dissipate thb gloom* to which they 
have become habituated. Everything goes by comparison, 
and a scrap of broken meat is a rich feast to a starving 
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man ; neverilieless, the process of training to this enviable 
state is painful in the extreme. 

So the ladies sauntered out into the park, and enjoyed 
the balmy summer afternoon, and the luxuriant summer 
fragrance of leaf and blossom, and the hum of the summer 
insects all astir in the warmth «of June. Grace laughed 
out merrily, as she used to do years ago ; and Mary’s step 
was lighter, her cheek rosier than it had been of late as 
they discoursed. The King’s visit, and the peculiarities 
of the courtiers, formed their natural topics of conversation; 
but each lady felt a weight taken from her heart, and a 
sensation of inexpressible relief which had notliing to do 
with kings or courtiers, save in as far as the actions of 
those important personages affected the fortunes of one 
Major Humphrey* Bosville. 

We must now return to that adventurous gentleman, 
gradually awakening to a sense of his situation as he sat 
on a raw-boned troop-horse between two stem-visaged 
Boundhead dragoons, his elbows strapped tight to his 
sides, his feet secured beneath his horse’s belly; and 
notwithstanding such impediments to activity, his at¬ 
tempts to escape, if indeed any were practicable, 
threatened with instant death by his rigorous custodians. 

The Major accepted it as a compliment that not less 
than eight men and a sergeant were esteemed a sufficient 
force to secure the person of the unarmed fisherman. 
This formidable escort was commanded by his old ac¬ 
quaintance, ^’Ebenezer the Gideonite,” who still slung 
his carbine across his back in ^he manner that had once 
saved his life and who, to do him justice, bore his old 
antagonist not the slightest malice for his own discom¬ 
fiture on that occasion. It was composed, moreover, of 
picked men and horses from the very flower of tho Par¬ 
liamentary cavalry. ♦ 

Humphrey rode in the midst of them, and tried to recall 
his Boattered senses, and realize the emergency of his 
present position. 

Weak and worn-out, we have already said that after his 
horse was shgt' Ije had*ffillen an ea^ prey to his pursuers. 
When brought before the officer in command of the party 
that had captured him, he was neither in a mood nor a 
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condition to answer any questions tliat might be put. 
The subaltern’s orders, however, seemed sufficiently 
peremptory to absolve him from the vain task of cross- 
examining a fainting and unwilling prisoner. In the event 
of capturing a certain mysterious agent described, ho was 
strictly enjoined to forward him at once to the Parliament, 
with as much secrecy and despatch as was consistent with 
the security of the captive. So after providing Humphrey 
with the food and drink of which he stood so much in need, 
and suifering him to take a short interval of repose, whilst 
men were mustered and horses fed, the officer started 
prisoner and escort without delay on the road to London. 

Thus it came to pass that while Grace Allonby and Mary 
Cave were taking their afternoon stroll through the park at 
Boughton, Humphrey Bosville and his escort were winding 
slowly down the hill on the high road to the metropolis. 

The Major’s eye brightened as he caught sight of their 
white dresses, and recognised the form of the woman he had 
loved so long and so dearly. He started with an invol¬ 
untary gesture that brought the hands of his guardians to 
trigger and sword-hilt. Although at a distance, it was 
something to see her just once again. 

The ladies were turning homewards when, startled by 
the tramp of horses, both were aware of an armed party 
advancing hi their immediate vicinity. An unconscious 
presentiment prompted each at the same moment to stop 
and see the troop pass by. The captive’s heart leapt 
within him as he rode near enough to scan every lineament 
of the dear face he might never hope to look upon again. 

‘‘They have a prisoner! ” exclaimed INJary, turning as 
white as her dress. “God’s mercy! it is Humphrey.’’ 

Not another word did either speak. They looked blankly 
in each other’s faces, and Grace burst into a flood of tears. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

“ THE BEOINNINO OP THE END ” 

The soft June night sank peacefully upon Holmby Palace, 
with all its conflicting interests, all its complications of 
intrigue and treachery, as it sank upon the yeoman’s 
adjoining homestead, and the shepherd’s humble cottage in 
the vale below. The thrush had finished the* last sweet 
tones of her protracted oven-song, and not a sound disturbed 
the surrounding stillness, save an occasional note ftom the 
nightingale in the copse, and the mm-mur of a fomitain 
playing drowsily on in the garden. Calmly the stars shone 
out in mellow lustre, looking down, as it seemed, mild and 
reproachful on the earth-worms here below. What are all 
the chances and changes, all the sorrows and struggles, of 
poor gi'ovelling mortality in the sight of those spirit eyes ? 
Age after ago have they glimmered on, careless as now of 
man’s engrossing troubles and man’s predestined end. 
They shone on Naseby field, whitening in their faint 
light, hero a gri^nning skull, there a bleached and fleshless 
bone turned up by the hind’s careless ploughshare, or the 
labourer’s busy spade, as tliey shone on Holmby Palace, 
stately in its regal magnificence, shelter^g under its roof a 
circle of plotting courtiers, with a doomed King; and their 
'beams fell the same on both, cold, pitiless, and unvarying. 
What*are they, these myriads of flaming spheres? Are 
they worlds? are they inhabited? are they places of 
probation, of • reward^ of punishment ? are they solid 
anthracite, of but luminous vapour ? material masses, or 
only an agglomeration of particles ? Can their nature be 
grasped by the human intellect, or defined in the jargon of 

^ ^ fllAA 
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Boience ? Oh for tho child’s sweet simple faith once more, 
that they are but chinks in the floor of Heaven, from which 
the light of eternal day shines through! 

The King was preparing to retire for the night. Not¬ 
withstanding all the anxieties and apprehensions that had 
arisen from tho warning he had that morning received, 
notwithstanding the reception of his Queen’s letter—a 
document by no means calculated so soothe his feelings or 
alleviate his distress—the force of habit was so strong that the 
numerous preparations for his Majesty’s “coucher” were 
made with as scnipulous an attention to the most trifling 
minutias as when he was indued with all the pomp of real 
royalty and conscious of actual power long ago at White¬ 
hall. 

After ** tho word for the night ” had been given, a word 
which it seemed a mockery to ask tho j)risoner himself to 
select, and the other attendants had been dismissed, after 
Doctor WilSon had paid his customary visit and received to 
his respectful inquiries the customary answer that nothing 
was amiss with the royal health, preserved as it was by 
rigid and undeviating temperance, Herbert, as groom- 
in-waiting, presented the King with an ewer and cloth, 
making at the same time the prescribed obeisance, and 
setting a night-lamp, consisting of a round cake of wax in a 
silver basin, on a chair, proceeded himself to retire to tho 
couch prepared for him in a small anteroom opening into 
the apartment occupied by his Majesty, so that tho King 
might not, even in the wat^Iics of the night, be left entirely 
alone. 

We have often thought that this habit of being constantly, 
to a certain extent, before the public, may account in a 
great measure for the fortitude and dignity so often 
displayed in critical moments by sovereigns who have never 
before been suspected of possessing these Spartan virtues. 
Never, like a humbler individual, in his most unguarded 
houra of privacy entirely throwing off the character which it 
is his duty to sustain, a sovereign, even a weak-minded one; 
acquires a habit of reticence flhd self-copnliand which 
becomes at last second nature; anfl^o who is* every day of 
his life obliged to appear a hero to his valet de chamhre^ 
^nds little difilculty in sustaining the part to which ho is 
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SO well accustomed under the gaze of a multitude, even in 
a moment of general confusion and dismay. 

As Herbert backed respectfully from the room, the King 
recalled him, as though for a few minutes’ coniidential 
conversation. 

** Herbert,” said he, taking hp at the same time his 
jewelled George and Garter, which, with his customary 
attention to trifles, he insisted should bo placed near his 
bed-head, ” Herbert, you are becoming negligent; you have 
omitted to lay these gauds—empty vanities that they are! 
—in their accustomed place. Also this morning you 
neglected to observe the command I gave last night.” 

His Majesty spoke with a grave and somewhat haughty 
air, which concealed a covert smile. 

The attendant,* in some confusion and no littlo surprise 
at the unusual displeasure of the King’s tone, admitted that 
he had aroused his Majesty five minutes too late, and 
pleaded in extenuation the usual excuse of a'discrepancy 
amongst the clocks. The King presciwcd an ominous 
frown. 

“ You are aware,” said he, ” that I never pardon a fault, 
nor overlook even the most trifling mistake. Have you not 
often heard me called harsh, vindictive, and exacting ? I 
have prepared your punishment; I trust it will admonish 
you for the future. Here is a gold watch,” he added, his 
assumed displeasure vanishing at once in a hearty burst of 
laughter at the scared expression of his attendant’s counte¬ 
nance, a gold alarm-watch, w^uch as there may be cause 
shall awake you. Wear it for Charles Stuart’s sake; and 
years hence, perhaps when he is no more, may it remind 
you of the stem, unkindly sovereign, who, albeit he valued 
to the uttermost the affection and fidelity of his servant, 
could not pass over the slightest omission without some 
such token of his displeasure as this.” * 

So spealdng, and good-humouredly pushing Herbert from 
the robm, he bade him a cordial good-night,” leaving his 
groom of the bedchamber more devoted , to his person, if 
possible, thtfn .before. ^ * 

Such was* one amohg many instances of Charles’s 
benevolent disposition: such little acts of kindness as this 
endeared him to all with whom he came in dail^ contact. 
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and the charm of such a temperament accounts at once fur 
the blind devotion on the part of his followers, commanded 
by one who was the most amiable and accomplished of 
private gentlemen, as he was the most injudicious and 
inefficient of kings. 

Musing upon the fortunes of his master, and regretting 
in his affectionate nature his own powerlcssncss to aid the 
sinking monarch, tierbert fell into a broken and disturbed 
slumber, from which, however, he soon awoke, and observed, 
somewhat to his dismay, that the King’s chamber was in 
perfect darkness. The door of communication being left 
open, in case his services should be required dm'ing the 
night, the attendant’s lirst impulse was to rise and re-light 
the lamp, which he concluded had been accidentally 
extinguished. He was loth, however, to disturb the King’s 
rest, and whilst debating the point in his own mind, fell off 
to sleep. After a short slumber, he was again aroused by 
the King’s woice calling to him, and was surprised to see 
that the lamp had been rekindled. 

“ Herbert,” said his master, I am restless, and cannot 
sleep. Thou wilt find a volume on yonder table; read to 
me, I prithee, for a space. It may be tlie good bishop’s 
discourses will lull me to repose. Thou, too, H wakeful 
and watchful. 1 thank thee for thy vigilance in so readily 
rekindling my light, which had gone out.” 

Herbert expressed his surprise. 

“ I have not entered your Majesty’s chamber,” said he. 

I have never left my couch since I lay down; but being 
restless, 1 observed your Majesty’s room was dark, and 
when I woke even now reproached myself that your Majesty 
must have risen to perform a duty that should have devolved 
upon your servant.” 

I also awoke in the night,” replied the King, “ and 
took notice that aM was dark. To be fully satisfied, I put 
by the curtain to look at the lamp. Some time after I 
found it light, and concluded then that thou hadst risen and 
set it upon the basin lighted again.” ^ 

Herbert assured his Majesty it «vas not so. . 

Charles smiled, and his countenance la^sunied that 
mystical and rapt expression it so often wore. 

“I consider this,” said he, as a prognostic of God’s 
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future favour and mercy towards me and mine-^that 
although I am at this time so eclipsed, yet either I or they 
may shine out bright again ! 

Even as he spoke a loud knocking was heard at the outer 
door, communicating as it did with a back staircase that 
led to a private entrance into thp court. Sounds of hurry 
and confusion at the same time pervaded the palace, and 
the tramp of horses mingled with the \;lash of steel was 
distinctly audible outside the walls. Major>Gencral 
Browne’s voice was heard, too, above the confusion, calling 
on the few yeomen of tho guard and other officials who 
formed the garrison to stand to their arms,” exhorting 
them at the same time to preserve tho King’s person from 
injury, and the majesty of the Parliament, as represented 
by the Commissioners, from insult. Meantime, Mawl, 
Maxwell, and Hamngion, all personal attendants of the 
Sovereign, rushed to his bedchamber, scared, pale, and 
half-dressed, but ready, if need were, to saprifreo their 
lives in defence of tho King. 

Charles alone preserved his usual composure. The 
knocking at the door of his private apartments being 
violently repeated, he desired Maxwell to hold converse 
with this unmannerly disturber of his repose. Becon- 
noitring the assailant through a panelling in the door, the 
old courtier was horrified to observe a Comet of the 
Parliamentary dragoons standing at tho head of tho stairs 
in complete armour, with a cocked pistol in his hand, and 
clamouring for admittance. 

The dialogue was carried on*'with a military sternness 
and brevity shocking to the prejudices of tho Gentleman- 
Usher, more accustomed to circumlocutions of diplomacy 
and the compliments of a court. 

*‘What would you?” iutpiirod Maxwell, through the 
panelling. “ Who are you, and by wljose orders do you 
come here ? ” 

Thq Comet was a stout, resolute-looking man, with all 
the appearance of having risen from the ranks. His voice 
was deep an^ harsh, his countenance of that dogged nature 
which sets aigamcnt«and persuasion alike at defiance. 
His answers were short and categorical. 

“ I would see Charles Stuart,” ho replied. ** My name 
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is Joyce, Comet in the service of the Parliament. I am 
here on my own responsibility.” 

** Have you the authority of the Commissioners for your 
intrusion?” gasped out Maxwell, totally aghast at the 
unheard-of breach of etiquette, in which he felt himself 
aiding and abetting. « 

** No ! ” thundered the Cornet; ** I have placed a sentry 
at the door of eve^ man of them. Keep quiet, old gentle¬ 
man—take my orders from them that fear neither 
Commissioners or Parliament.” 

In effect, the Cornet’s entrance into llolmby House, and 
his rapid occupation of every post in its vicinity, as of the 
palace itself, had been achieved in a masterly manner 
that showed him to be no inexperienced practitioner in war. 

With a numerous body of cavalry at his disposal, he had 
been all day occupied in concentrating them silently and 
stealthily around the beleaguered palace. His main body 
had that afi^cmoon bivouacked on Harleston Heath, strong 
pickets had been placed in every secluded spot which 
admitted of concealment within a circuit of a few miles, and 
constant patrols had been watching ovoiy road by which an 
escape from Holmby was practicable. As darkness fell he 
had pushed forward his several posts to one common centre, 
and by the hour of midnight a summer moon shone down 
on the court-j^ard of Holmby Palace, filled with a mass of 
iron-clad cavalry, whose numbers rendered resistance hope¬ 
less and impossible. 

Colonel Graves and General Bro^vne, however, two old 
Parliamentary officers, seesned to have had some inkling 
that an attack was meditated; for w itliout any apparent 
reason they had doubled tlic guards avo\iud the King’s 
person, and contrary to their Avont had remained astir till 
midnight. When the first files of the approaching cavalry 
marched into tho^ourt, they had called upon the handful 
of soldiers and yeomen that formed the garrison to resist to 
the death, and had themselves held a parley with the 
redoubtable Comet. When asked his name and business, 
he had replied, with the same bluntness that so discomfited 
Maxwell, that “ his name Avas ^Toyce, Comet in Colonel 
Whalley’s regiment of horse, and l&is business Avas to speak 
with the King.” 
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** From whom 9 ’* said Browne, with rising indignation. 

“ From myself! ’* replied the Comet, with provoking 
coolness. 

The two old soldiers burst into a derisive laugh. 

** It’s no laughing matter,” said the unabashed intmder; 
“ I came not hither to be advised by you, nor have I any 
business with the Commissioners. My errand is to the 
King, and speak with him I must and will.” 

“ Stand to your arms,” exclaimed Browne, to the hand¬ 
ful of soldiers inside the palace; but these had in the 
meantime held some conference with the intruders, and 
finding that they all belonged to the same party, and that 
several were old comrades who had charged together many 
a day under the same banner, they refused to act against 
their friends, and .drawing bolts and bars, admitted them 
without further parley, bidding them welcome, and shaking 
them cordially by the hand. 

Thus it was that the Cornet obtained admittance even to 
the very door of his Majesty’s bedchamber. A certain 
sense of propriety, however, which almost always ac¬ 
companies the responsibility of a command, forbade him 
from ofiering any further violence, and with a most 
ungracious acquiescence he consented to leave the King 
undisturbed till morning, stipulating, however, that he 
should himself take up a position for the night on the stair¬ 
case, which in effect he did, being with difficulty persuaded 
to lay down his firearms and return his sword to its 
sheath. 

Charles sought his couch onfee more in that frame of 
placid helplessness which seems usually to have taken 
possession of him when in the crisis of a difficulty. He 
slept soundly, and awoke with characteristic regularity, 
little before his ordinary hour. His toilet was performed 
with elaborate care, his devotions not cixtailed of a single 
inteijection, his poached egg and glass of fair water 
leisurely discussed, and then, but not till then, his Majesty 
ejepressed his readiness to hold an interview with the 
personage who seemed to have power of life and death over 
his Sovereign, * , 

The King’s simplicity of manner and quiet dignified 
bearing overawed even the rough and low-born officer of 
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the Parliament. Half-asbamed of his insolence, half 
bullying himself into his naturally offensive demeanour, 
Comet Joyce was ushered into the presence with a far 
different aspect from that which he had assumed the night 
before. Such is the innate dignity afforded by true nobility 
of soul, that Charles and Jiis captor seemed to have changed 
places. The King appearing to be the offended though 
placable judge, th*e Comet wearing the sullen, apprehensive, 
and abashed look of a guilty prisoner. 

Charles’s good^nature, however, soon restored the official 
to his self-possession, and by an easy transition, to a largo 
portion of his original insolence. In reply to the monarch’s 
gentle interrogative as to the cause of the last night’s out¬ 
rage, he answered boldly, “ My orders are to remove your 
Majesty at once without fm-ther delay.”. 

This frank avowal created no small dismay in the little 
circle then assembled in his Majesty’s outer apartment. 
Herbert turned pale, and trembled. Maxwell, as red as 
fire, seemed to doubt the evidence of his senses; whilst 
General Browne, stepping aside into the recess of a 
window, swore fearfully for five consecutive minutes in 
tones not loud but deep. 

The King remained totally unmoved. 

**Lct the Commissioners be sent for,” said ho, with 
a dignified air, “ and let these orders be communicated to 
them.” 

The Cornet was fast recovering his former audacity. 
“ I have taken measures with them already,” said he; 
” they are in watch and \Vard even now, and must retmm, 
will they, nill they, to the Parliament.” 

” By whose authority ? ” demanded the King, sternly, 
but with visible uneasiness. 

The Comet shook his head, laughed rudely, and pointed 
with his forefingei to his own course person. 

” I would ask you, sir, as a favour,” said the King, ** to 
set them at liberty; and I demand, as a right,” he^^added, 
drawing himself up, and flushing with a sense of impotopt 
anger p.nd outraged dignity, ** Ip be permitted a sight of 
your instructions.” . • ^ ^ 

“ That is easily done,” ahsTV'cred Joyce, ” if your Majesty 
will take the trouble to step as far as this window.” 

24 
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And opening the casement, he pointed into the court¬ 
yard below, where indeed was drawn up as goodly a 
squadron of cavalry as the whole Parliamentary army 
could boast, well armed, well mounted, bold, and bronzed, 
with stalwart frames and stem, unflinching faces, possessed, 
moreover, of the self-confidence and disciplined valour in¬ 
spired by a career of hard-won victories. They were tho 
same material, some of them the same men, that confronted 
Charles at Edge-hill, routed him at Marston Moor, and 
finally vanquished him at Nasehy. The finest cavalry in 
the world, and, bitterest thought of all, his own subjects. 
The King’s heart was sore as he looked down into the 
court, but he had played the part of royalty too long not to 
know how to dissemble his feelings, and he turned to the 
Cornet with a smile as he said, 

“ Your instractions, sir, are in fair characters, and 
legible without spelling. The language, though somewhat 
forcible, is sufiiciently intelligible, and admits of jio further 
argument. I am ready to attend your good pleasure, with 
this proviso, that I stir not unless accompanied by the 
Commissioners. You have had 3 'our audience, sir; you 
may withdraw.” 

The Comet, somewhat to his own surprise, found 
himself making a respectful obeisance and retiring 
forthwith; but the King’s coach was ordered to be 
got in readiness without delay, and that very day 
Charles Stuart, accompanied, us he had stipulated, by the 
Commissioners, commenced the journey which led him, 
stage by stage, to his final resting-place—the fatal window 
at Whitehall—the scaffold and the block. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


“ THE BEACON AFAR ” 

“ Ebenezbr the Gidbonite ” was no bad specimen of tlio 
class he represented—the sour-visap^ed, stern, and desperate 
fanatic, who allowed no consideration of fear or mercy to 
turn him from the path of duty; whoso sense of personal 
danger as* of personal responsibility was completely 
swallowed up in his religious enthusiasm; who would 
follow such an officer as George Effingham into tlic very 
jaws of death ; and of whom such a man as Cromwell knew 
how to make a rare and efficient instrument. Ebenezer's 
orders were to hold no communication with hir* prisoner, to 
neglect no precaution for his security; and having re¬ 
ported bis capture to the general in corimand at 
Northampton, to proceed at least one stage further on 
his road to Loudon ere he halted for the night. 

Humphrey’s very name was consequently unknown to 
the party who had him iii charge. As he had no papers 
whatever upon his person when captured, the subaltern in 
command of the picket at Brixworth had considered it 
useless to ask a question to which it was so easy to give a 
fictitious answer; and Ebenezer, although recognising him 
personally as an old acquaintance, had neglected to ascertain 
his name even after their first inkoduction by means of the 
flat of the Cavalier’s sabre. Though his back had tangled 
for weeks from the effects of d blow so shrewdly adminis¬ 
tered; though he had every opportunity of learning the 
style and title of the prisoner whomlio had helped to bring 
before Cromwell at his heact-quarters; yet, with an idiosyn¬ 
crasy peculiar to the British soldier, and a degree of Saxon 
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indifferenee amounting to stupidity, he had never once 
thought of making inquiry as to who or what was this hard- 
hitting Malignant that had so nearly knocked him off his 
horse in the Gloucestershire lane. 

Erect and vigilant, he rode conscientiously close to his 
prisoner, eyeing him from time to time with looks of 
curiosity and interest, and scanning his figure from head to 
heel with obvious satisfaction. Not a word, however, did 
he address to the captive ; his conversation, such as it was, 
being limited to a few brief sentences interchanged with his 
men, in which Scriptural phraseology was strangely inter¬ 
mingled with tho language of the stablo and the parade- 
ground. Strict as was the discipline insisted on amongst 
the Parliamentary troops by Cromwell and his officers, tho 
escort, as may be supposed, followed the example of their 
superior with stern faces and silent tongues; they rode at 
“ attention,” their horses well in hand, their weapons held 
in readiness, and their eyes never for an instant taken off 
the horseman thev surrounded. 

Humphrey, wo may easily imagine, was in no mood to 
enter into conversation. He had indeed enough food 
for sad forebodings and bitter reflections. Wild and 
adventurous as had been his life for many weeks past— 
always in disguise, always apparently on the evo of 
discovery, and dependent for his safety on the fidelity of 
utter strangers, often of tho meanest class—not a day had 
elapsed without some imminent hazard, some thrilling 
alternation of hope and fear. But the events of the last 
few hours had outdone them afl. To have succeeded in 
his mission!—to have escaped when escape seemed 
impossible, and then to fiiil at the last moment, when 
safety had been actually gained!—it seemed more like 
some wild and feverish dream than a dark hopeless reality. 
And the poor sorrel! How sincerely mourned for the 
good horse; how well ho had always carried him; how 
gentle\knd gallant and obedient he was; how he turned to 
his master’s hand and sprang to his master’s voice. How 
fond he was of Jiim; and to think of him lying dead yonder 
by the waler-eide ! It'was hard to bear. 

Strange how a dumb animal can wind itself round the 
human heart I What associations may be connected with 
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a liorso*s arcliiiig crest or the intelligent glance of a dog’s 
eye. How they can bring back to us the happy “ long, 
long, ago”; the magic time that seems brighter and 
brighter as we contemplate it from a greater and greater 
distance; how they can recall the soft tones and kindly 
glances that are hushed*, perhaps, and dim for evermore: 
perhaps, the bitterest stroke of all, estranged and altered 
now. ‘*Love mo, love my dog!”—there never was a 
truer proverb. Ay ! love my dog, lovo my horse, love all 
that came about me; the dress I wore, tlio words I have 
spoken, the very ground I trod upon,—but do not be 
surprised that horse and dog, and dress and belongings, all 
are still the same, and I alone am changed. 

So Humphrey loved the sorrel, and gi’ieved for him 
sincerely. The rough Puritan soldiersr could understand 
his dejection. Many a charger’s neck was caressed by a 
rough hand on the march, as the scene by the Northern 
Water presented itself vividly to the dragoons* untutored 
minds; and though the vigilance of his guardians was 
unimpeachable, their bearing towards ITumphrey was all 
the softer and more deferential that these veteran soldiers 
could appreciate his feelings and sympathise with his 
loss. 

Ho had but one drop of comfort, one gleam of sunshine 
now, and even that was dashed with bitter feelings of pique 
and a consciousness of unmerited neglect. He had seen 
Mary once again. 

He liked to think, toe, that sho must have recognised 
him; must have been aware of his critical position; must 
have known that he was being led off to die. 

” Perhaps even her hard heart will ache,” thought the 
prisoner, when sho thinks of her handiwork. Was it not 
for her sake that I undertook this fatal duty—^for her sake 
that I have spenlf years of my life in exile, risked that life 
unginidgingly a thousand times, and shall now forfeit it 
most unquestionably to the vengeance of the Parliament ? 
Surely, surely, if sho is a woman, she must be anxious and 
unhappy now.” • ^ 

It was a strange morbid, sensation, half of anger, half of 
triumph; yet through it all a tear stole to his eye from the 
fond heart that co^d not bear to think the woman he 
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loved should suffer a moment’s uneasiness even for his 
sake. 

Silently they rode on till they reached Noi'thampton 
town. The good citizens were too much inured to scenes 
of violence, too well accustomed to the presence of the 
Parliamentary troops, to throw away much attention on so 
simple an event as tho arrival of an escort with a prisoner. 
Party-feeling, too, had become considerably weakened sinco 
the continued successes of the Parliament. Virtually the 
war was over, and the Commons now represented the 
governing power throughout the country. The honest 
townsmen of Northampton were only too thankful to obtain 
a short inter^’al of peace and quiet for the prosecution of 
“ business”—^that magic word, which speaks so eloquently 
to the feelings of the middle class in England—and as their 
majority had from the very commencement of the dis¬ 
turbances taken the popular side in the great civil contest, 
they could afford to treat their fallen foes with*mercy and 
consideration. 

Unlike his entry on a previous occasion into the good city 
of Gloucester, Humphrey found his present plight the object 
neither of ridicule nor remark. The passers-by scarce 
glanced at him as he rode along, and the csco^ closed 
round him so vigilantly that a careless observer would 
hardly have remarked that the troop encircled a prisoner. 

In consequence of their meditated movement against tho 
King’s liberty, tho Parliament had concentrated a largo 
force of all arms at Northamptoi, and the usually smiling 
and peaceful town presented the appearance of enormous 
barracks. Granaries, manufacturies, and other large 
buildings were taken up for the use of soldiers; troop- 
horses w’ere picketed in the streets, and a park of artillery 
occupied the market-place; whilst the l^st houses of tho 
citizens, somewhat to the dissatisfaction of their owners, 
were appropriated by the superior officers of the division. 
In one of the largest of these George Effingham had 
established himself. An air of military simplicity and 
discipline pervaded the general’s quarters: sentries, steady 
and immovable as statues, guarded the entrance; a strong 
escort of cavalry occupied an adjoining building, once a 
flour-store, now converted into a guard-house. Grave 
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upright personages, distinguished by their orange scarfs 
as officers of the Parliament, stalked to and fro, intent on 
military affairs, here bringing in their reports, there issuing 
forth charged with orders; but one and all affecting an 
austerity of demeanour which yet somehow sat unnaturally 
upon buff coat and steel* head-piece. The general himself 
seemed immersed in business. Seated at a table covered 
with papers, he Avrote with unflinching energy, looking up, 
it is true, ever and anon with a weary abstracted air, but 
returning to his work with a renewed vigour after every 
interruption, as though determined by sheer force of will 
to keep his mind from wandering off its task. 

An orderly sergeant entered the room, and, standing 
at “ attention,” announced tho arrival of an escort with a 
prisoner. • 

Tho general looked up for a moment from his papers. 
** Send in the officer in command to make his report,” said 
he, and resumed his occupation. 

Ebenezer stalked solemnly into the apartment: gaunt 
and grim, ho stood bolt upright and commenced his 
narrative: 

“I may not tarry by the way. General,” he began, for 
■verily tho time is short and the night cometh in which no 
man can work; oven as the day of grace, which passeth 
like the shadow on the sun-dial ere a man can say, Lo! 
here it cometh, or lo ! there.” 

Effingham cut him short with considerable impatience. 
Speak out, man,” he exclaimed, *'and say what thou’st 
got to say, with a murrain to thee! Dost think I have 
nought to do but sit here and listen to the prating of thy 
fool’s tongue ? ” 

Ebenezer was one of those preaching men of war who 
never let slip an opportunity of what they termed 
improving the dbcasion ”; but our friend George’s temper, 
which the unhappiness and uncertainty of the last few years 
had not tended to sweeten, was by no means proof 'against 
such an infliction. Tho subordinate perceived this, and 
endeavoured to condense his eommunication within the 
bounds of military brevity,.but thn"habit was too strong for 
him: after a few sentences he broke out again— 

** I was ordered by Lieutenant Allgood to select an escort 
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of eight picked men and horses, and proceed in charge of a 
prisoner to London. My instructions were to pass through 
Northampton, reporting myself to General Effingham by the 
way, and to push on a stage further without delay ere I 
halted my party for the night. With regard to the prisoner, 
the captive, as indeed I may say, <jf our bow and spear, who 
fell a prey to us under Brixworth, even as a bird falleth a 
prey to the fowler, and who trusted in the speed of his 
horse, to save him in the day of wrath, as these Malignants 
have ever trusted in their snortings and their prancings, 
forgetting that it hath been said—” 

“Go to the devil, sir! ” exclaimed George Effingham, 
with an energy of impatience that completely dissipated the 
thread of the worthy sergeant’s discourse; “are you to take 
up my time standing preaching there, instead of attending 
to your duty? You have your orders, sir; be off, and 
comply with them. Your horses are fresh, your journey 
before you, and the sun going down. I shall’ take care 
that the time of yovLV arrival in London is repoi-ted to me, 
and woe be to you if you * tarry by the way,’ as you call it 
in your ridiculous hypocritical jargon. To the right— 
face! ” 

It was a broad hint that in an orderly-room admitted of 
but one interpretation. Ebenezer’s instincts as a soldier 
predominated over his temptations as an orator, and in less 
than five minutes he was once more in the saddle, wary and 
vigilant, closing his files carefully round the captured 
Boyalist as they wound down,the stony street in the 
direction of the Loudon road. 

George Effingham returned to his writing, and with a 
simple memorandum of the fact that a prisoner had been 
reported to him as under escort for London, dismissed the 
whole subject at once from his mind. 

Thus it came to pass that the two friSnds, as still they 
may be called, never knew that they were within a hundred 
paces of each other, though in how strange a relative posi¬ 
tion ; never knew that a chance word, an incident however 
trifling, that Ka4 betrayed ^he name of either, would have 
brought them together, arrd perhaps altered the whole sub¬ 
sequent destinies of each. George never suspected that the 
nameless prisoner, reported to him as a mere matter of 
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form, under tlio cliargo of Ebenezer, was his old friend 
Humphrey Bosville; nor could the Cavalier Major guess that 
the General of Division holding so important a command as 
that of Northampton, was none other than his former 
comrade and captain, dark George Eifrngham. 

The latter worked hard fill nightfall. It was his custom 
now. He seemed never so uneasy as when in repose. Ho 
acted like a traveller who esteems all time vrasted but that 
which tends to the accomplishment of his journey. Enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence of Cromwell and the respect of the whole 
army, won, in despite of his antecedents, by a career of cool 
and determined bravery, he seemed to be building up for 
himself a high and influential station, stone by stone as it 
were, and 'grudging no amount of sacrifice, no exertion to 
raise it, if only by an inch. The enthusiasm of George’s 
temperament was counterbalanced by sound judgment and a 
highly perspicuous intellect, and consequently the tendency 
to fanaticisuf which at first impelled him to join the Revolu¬ 
tionary party, had become considerably modified by all he 
saw and heard, when admitted to the councils of the Parlia¬ 
ment, and better acquainted with their motives and opinions. 
He no longer deemed that such men as Fairfax, Irelon, even 
Cromwell, were directly inspired by Heaven, l-ut he could 
not conceal from himself that tiie energies and abilities 
wero calculated to win for them the high places uf the earth. 
He knew, moreover, none better, the strength and tlie 
weaknesses of either side, and he could not doubt for a 
moment which must become the dominant party. If not a 
better, the ci-devant Cavalier had become unquestionably a 
wiser man, and having determined in his ovm mind which 
of the contending factions was capable of saving the country, 
and which was obviously on the high road to power, he 
never now regretted for an instant that lie had joined its 
ranks, nor looked bltck, as Bosville would have dono under 
similar circumstances, with a wistful longing to all the 
illusions of romance and chivalry which shed a glare' over 
the downfall of the dashing Cavaliers. Elfingham’s, we 
need hardly say, was a temperamdn^ of extcaofdinary per¬ 
severance and unconquerable resdlution. He had now 
proposed to himself a certain aim and end in life. From the 
direction which led to its attainment ho never swerved one 
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inch, as he never halted for an instant by the way. He had 
determined to win a high and influential station. Such a 
station as should at once silence all malicious remarks on 
his Boyalist antecedents, as should raise him, if not to 
wealth, at least to honour, and above all, such as should 
enable him to throw the shield of his protection over all 
and any whom he should think it worth his while thus to 
shelter and defend. Far in the distance, like some strong 
swimmer battling successfully against wind and tide, he 
discerned the beacon which he had resolved to reach, and 
though he husbanded his strength and neglected no ad¬ 
vantage of eddy or back-water, he never relaxed for an 
instant from his efforts, convinced that in the moral as in 
the physical conflict, he who is not advancing is necessarily 
losing way. Suoh tenacity of purpose ivill be served at last, 
ns indeed it fully merits to be, and this Saxon quality 
Effingham possessed for good or evil in its most exaggerated 
form. * 

The weaknesses of a strong nature, like the flaws in a 
marble column, are, however, a fit subject for ridicule and 
remark. The general, despite his grave appearance and his 
powerful intellect, was as childish in some matters as his 
neighbours. Ever since the concentration of a largo Parlia¬ 
mentary force around Northampton, and the investment, 
so to speak, of Holmby House by the redoubtable Cornet 
Joyce, it had been judged advisable by the authorities to 
station a strong detachment of cavalry at the village of 
Brixworth, a lovely hamlet witlpn six miles of head-quarters, 
occupying a commanding position, and with strong capa¬ 
bilities for defence. This detachment seemed to be the 
general’s peculiar care; and who should gainsay such a 
high military opinion as that of George Effingham ? What¬ 
ever might be ilio press of business during the day, however 
numerous the calls upon his time, activity, and resources, 
he could always find a spare hour or two before sundown, 
in which to visit this important outpost. Accompanied by 
solitary dragoon as an escort, or even at times entirely 
alone, the general would* gallop over to beat up Lieutenant 
AUgood’s quarters, and retuiming leisurely in the dark, 
would drop the rein on his horse’s neck, and suffer him to 
walk quietly through the outskirts of the park at Boughton, 
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whilst his master looked long and wistfully at the 
casket containing tho jewel which ho had sternly resolved 
to win. On the day of Humphrey’s capture, the very eager¬ 
ness on the paii} of Effingham to fulfil his daily duty, or 
rather, wo should say, to enjoy the only relaxation he per¬ 
mitted himself, served to render him somewhat impatient 
of Ebenezer’s long-winded communications; and by cutting 
short the narrative of that verbose official, perhaps pre¬ 
venting an interview with his old friend, which, had ho 
believed in its possibility, he would have been soiTy to miss. 

A bright moon shone upon tlio waving fern and fine 
old trees of Boughton Park as George returned from his 
customary visit to the outpost. He was later than usual, 
and the soft southern breeze wafted on his ear the iron tones 
that were tolling midnight from Kingsthorpe Church. All 
was still, and balmy, and beautiful, the universe seemed to 
breathe of peace, and love, and repose. The influence of 
the hour seemed to soothe and soften tlio ambitious soldier, 
seemed to saturate his whole being with kindly, gentle 
feelings, far difterent from those which habitually held sway 
in that weary, careworn heart; seemed to wffiisper to him 
of higher, holier joys than worldly fame and gratified pride, 
even than successful love—to urge upon him tiie beauty of 
humility, and self-sacrifice, and hopeful, child-like trust— 
the triumph of that resignation which far outshinos all tho 
splendours of conquest, which wrests a victory even out of 
the jaws of defeat. 

.Adas! that these mom^tary impressions should bo 
transient in proportion to their strength! What is this 
flavr in the human organization that thus r\akes man tho 
very puppet of a passing thought ? Is there but one rudder 
that can guide the bark upon her voyage, veering as she does 
with every changing breeze? but one coureo that shall 
bring her in safety 1% tho desired haven, when aU tho false 
pilots she is so prone to take on board do but run her upon 
shoals and quicksands, or let her drift aimlessly out'sea- 
wai’d through the night ? We know where the charts are- 
to be found —we know where tho rudder <yin* bo fitted. 
Whoso fault is it that we .cannofr bring ou» cargo safe 
home to port ? 

The roused deer, alarmed at the tramp of George’s 
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charger, sprang hastily &om their lair under the stems of 
the spreading beeches, blanched in the moonlight to a 
ghastly white. As they coursed along in single file under 
the horse’s nose, he bounded lightly into the air, and with a 
snort of pleasure rather than alarm broke voluntarily into a 
canter on the yielding moss-grown sward. The motion 
scattered the train of thought in which his rider was 
plunged, dispelled the charm, and brought him back from 
his visions to his ovna. practical, resolute self. Ho glanced 
once, and once only, at the turrets of the hall, from which 
a light was still shining, dimly visible at a gap in the fine 
old avenue; and then with clenched hand and stern, com¬ 
pressed smile, turned his horse’s head homeward, and 
galloped steadily on towards his own quarters in North¬ 
ampton town. - 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


“ PAST AND GONE ” 

Perhaps had Effingham known in whose room was twink¬ 
ling that light which shone out at so late an hour from the 
towers of the old manor-house ; could any instinctive faculty 
have made him aware of the council to which it was a silent 
witness; could ho have guessed at the solemn conclave 
held by two individuals in that apartment, from which only 
a closed casement and a quarter of a mile of avenue sepa¬ 
rated him, even his strong heart would have heat quicker, 
and a sensation of sickening anxiety would ha^i" prevented 
him from proceeding so resolutely homewards, would have 
kept him lingering and hankering there the liveh>Hg night. 

The solitary light was shining from Grace Allonby's 
apartment. In that luxurious room were the two ladies, 
still in full evening costume. One was in a sitting postmre, 
tlie other, with a pale, stonyTace, her hair pushed back from 
her temples, and her lips, usually so red and ripe, of an 
ashy white, walked irregularly to and fro,* clasping her 
hands together, and twisting the fingers in and out with 
the unconscious contortions of acute suffering. It was 
Mary Cave who segmed thus driven to the extremity of 
apprehension and dismay. All her dignity, all her self- 
possession had deserted her for the nonce, and left fier a 
trembling, weeping, harassed, and afflicted wpnmn. 

Grace Allonby, on the other hand, sat iii her chair 
erect and motionless as marble, oave for tho action of the 
little foot beneath her dress, which tapped Ithc floor at 
regular intervals, she might, indeed, have been a statue, 
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with her fixed eye, her curved, defiant lip and dilated 
nostril expressive of mingled wrath and scorn. 

Brought up as sisters, loving each other with the unde¬ 
monstrative affection which dependence on one side and 
protection on the other surely engenders between generous 
minds, never before had the demon of discord been able to 
sow the slightest dissension between these two. Now, 
however, they seemed to have changed natures. Mary was 
writhing and pleading as for dear life. Grace sat stern 
and pitiless, lier dark eyes flashing fiercely, and her fair 
brow, usually so smooth and open, lowering with an 
ominous scowl. 

For five minutes neither had spoken a syllable, though 
Mary continued her troubled walk up and down the room. 
At last Grace, tiiniing her head haughtily towards her 
companion, stiffly observed, 

“You can suggest, then, no other method than this un¬ 
womanly and humiliating course 9 ” 

“ Dear Grace,” replied Mary, in accents of imploring 
eagerness, “ it is our last resource. I entreat you—think 
of the interest at stake. Think of him even now, a prisoner 
on his way to execution. To execution ! Great Heaven ! 
they will never spare him now. I can see it all before me 
—the gallant form walking erect between those stern, 
triumphant Puritans, the kindly face blindfolded, that he 
may not look upon his death. 1 can see him standing out 
from those levelled muskets. I can hear his voice firm and 
manly as he defies them all, and shouts his old battle-ciy 
—“ God and the King ! ” lean see the wreaths of white 
smoke floating away before the breeze, and down upon the 
greensward, Humphrey Bosville—dead!—do you under¬ 
stand me, girl ? dead —stone dead! and we shall never, 
never see him more ! ” 

Mary’s voice rose to a shriek as she concluded, towering 
above her companion in all the majesty of her despair; but 
she bould not sustain the horror of the picture she had 
conjured up, •^and sinking into a chair, she covered her 
face with kei^ hands, asd shook all over like an aspen 
leaf. • 

Grace, too, shuddered visibly. It was in a softened tone 
that she said, “ He must be saved, Mary. 1 am willing to 
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do all that lies in my power. He shall not die for his 
loyalty, if he can bo rescued by any one that bears the name 
of Allonby.” 

“Bless you, darling, a thousand, thousand times!” 
exclaimed Mary, seizing her friend’s hand, and covering it 
with kisses; “I knew yourigood, kind heart would triumph 
at the last. I knew you would never leave him to die 
without stretching an arm to help him. Listen, Gracey. 
There is but one person that can interpose with any chance 
of success on his behalf—I need not tell you again who that 
person is, Gracey; you used to praise and admire my 
knowledge of the world ; you used to place the utmost faith 
in my clearsightedness and quickness of perception. I am 
not easily deceived, and I tell you George ]5ffingham loves 
the very ground beneath your feet. Noh as men usually 
love, Grace, with a divided interest, that makes a hawk or 
a hound, a place at court, or a brigade of cavalry, too 
dangerous and successful a rival, but with all the energy of 
his whole enthusiastic nature, with the reckless devotion 
that would fling the world, if he had it, at your feet. He 
is your slave, dear, and I cannot wonder at it. For your 
lightest whim he would do more, a thousand liinc.s more, 
than this. Ho has influence with our rulers (il. is a bitter 
drop in the cup, that we must term the Roundhead knaves 
our rulers at last) ; above all, he has Cromwell’s c r.ilidence, 
and Cromwell governs England now. If he can be prevailed 
on to exert himself, he can save Bosvillc’s life. It is much 
to ask him, I grant you. It may compromise him vrith his 
party, it may give his enemies the means of depriving him 
of his command, it may ruin the whole future on which 
his great ambitious mind is set. I know him, you see, dear, 
though he has never thought it worth his while to open his 
heart to vie; it might even endanger his safety at a future 
period, but it mttH bi^done, Grace, and you are the person 
that must tell him to do it.” 

“It is not right,” answered Grace, her feminine pride 
rousing itself once more. “ It is not just or »fair. What 
can 1 give him in exchange for such a favour? How 
can I, of all the women upon earth, *ask him»to do this 
for me ” 

“ And yet, Grace, if you refuse, Humphrey must die I ” 
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said Mary, in the quiet tones of despair, but with a writhing 
lip that could hardly utter the fatal word. 

Grace was driyen from her defences now. Conflicting 
feelings, reserve, pride, pity, and affection, all were at war 
in that soft heart, which so few years ago had scarcely 
known a pang. Like a true woman, she adopted the last 
unfailing resource—she put herself into a passion, and hurst 

“Why am I to do all this?” sobbed Grace. “Why 
are my father, and Lord Vaux, and you yourself, 
Mary, to do nothing, and I alone to interfere? What 
especial claim has Humphrey on me ? What right 
have I, more than others, over the person of Major 
Bosville? ” 

“ Because you love him, Grace,” answered Mary, and her 
eye never wavered, her voice never faltered, when she said 
it. The stony look had stolen over her face once more, 
and the rigidity of the full white arm that peeped through 
her sleeve showed how tight her hand was clenched, but 
the woman herself was as steady as a rock. The other 
turned her eyes aviray &om the quiet searching glance that 
was reading her heart. 

“And if I did,” said poor Grace, in the petulance of her 
distress, “ I should not be the only person. You like him 
yourself, Mary, you know you do—am I to save him for 
your sake? ” 

The girl laughed in bitter scorn while sho spoke, but 
tears of shame and contrition rose to her eyes a moment 
afterwards, as she reflected on the ungenerous words she had 
spoken. 

Mary had long nerved herself for the task, she was not 
going to fail now. She had resolved to give him up. 
Three little simple words; very easy to say, and compris¬ 
ing after all—what? a mere nothing! only a heart’s 
happiness lost for a life-time —only a cloud over tho sun for 
evermore —only the destruction of hope, and energy, and 
all that makes life worth having, and distinguishes the 
intellectual being from the brute. Only the exchange of 
a future to pray foV, and dream of, for a listless despair, 
torpid and benumbed,—^feaiihg nothing, caring for nothing, 
and welcoming nothing but the stroke that shall end life 
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and suffering^ togeilior. This was all. Sho would not 
flinch—sho was resolved—she could do it easily. 

** Listen to me Grace,” sho said, speaking every word 
quite slowly and distinctly, though her very eyebrows 
quivered with the violence she did her feelings, and she was 
obliged to grasp the arm of a chair to keep the cold, 
trembling fingers still. “*You arc mistaken if you think I 
have any sentiment of regard for Major Bosville deeper than 
friendship and esteem. I have long known him, and 
appreciated his good qualities. You yourself must 
acknowledge how intimately allied we have all been in 
the war, and how stanch and faithful ho has ever proved 
himself to the King. Therefore I honour and regard him, 
therefore I shall always look back to him as a friend, though 
I should never meet him again. Therefore I would make any 
exertion, submit to any sacrifice to safe his life. But, 
Grace, I do not love him.'* She spoke faster and louder 
now. “ And, moreover, if you believe ho entertains any 
such feelings on my behalf, you arc wrong—I am sure of it 
—look at tho case yourself, candidly and impartially. For 
nearly two years i have never exchanged words with him, 
either by speech or writing—never seen him but twice, and 
you yourself were present each time. lie may have admired 
me once. I tell you honestly, dear, I think he did, but he 
does not care two straws for mo now.” 

Poor Mary ! it was tho hardest gulp of all to keep back 
the tears at this; not that she quite thought it herself, but 
it was so cruel to be obliged to sai/ it. After all, sho was a 
woman, and though she tr5ed to have a heart of stone, it 
quivered and bled like a heart of flesh all the while, 
but she went on resolutely with a tighter hold of the 
choir. 

“I think you and he are admirably suited to each other. 
I think you would be very happy together. I think, Grace, 
you like him very^much—^you cannot deceive me, dear. 
You have already oxcHod his interest and admir^btion. 
Look in your glass, my pretty Grace, and you need not 
be surprised. Think what will bo his feelings ^fhen he oweS 
you his life. It requires no pro^iot to fopetMl how this 
must end. He will love you, and you sllalf marry him. 
Yes, Grace, you can surely trust me. I swear to you from 

25 
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henceforth, I will never so much as speak to him again. 
You shall not be made uneasy by me of all people—only 
save his life, Grace, only use every effort, make every 
sacrifice to save him, and 1, Mary Cave, that was never 
foiled or beaten yet, promise you that ho shall bo yours.** 

It is peculiar to the idiosyncrasy of women that they 
seem to think that they have a perfect right to dispose of a 
heart that belongs to them, and say to it, ^^you shall be 
enslaved here, or enraptured there, at our good pleasure.’* 
Would they bo more surprised or angry to find themselves 
taken at their word 9 

Grace listened with a pleased expression of countenance. 
She believed every syllable her friend told her. It is 
very easy to believe what we wish. And it was gratifying 
to think that she had made an impression on the handsome 
young Cavalier, foV w^hom she could not but own sho had 
once entertained a warm feeling of attachment. Like 
many another quiet and retiring woman, this consciousness 
of conquest possessed for Grace a charm dangerous and 
attractive in proportion to its rarity. Tho timid are 
sometimes more aggressive than the bold; and Grace was 
sufficiently feminine to receive considerable gratification 
from that species of admiration which Mary, who was 
surfeited with it, thoroughly despised. It was the old 
story between thcso two : tho one was courteously accepting 
as a trifling gift that which constituted the whole worldly 
possessions of the other. It is hard to offer up our 
diamonds, and see them valued but as paste. 

“ There is no time to bo losl, Mary,” observed Grace, 
after a few moments* reflection. I will make it my 
business to see General Effingham before twenty-four hours 
have elapsed. If, as you say, ho entertains this— 
this infatuation about mo, it will perhaps make him still 
more anxious on behalf of his old fii|nd, to provide for 
whose safety I should think he would strain every nerve, 
even if there were no such person as Grace Allonby in the 
world. We will save Major Bosville, Mary, whatever 
Happens, if 1 have to go down on my bended knees to 
George Effin^iam. Not that I think such a measure will 
be needful,” added Grace, with a smile; ** he is very 
courteous and considerate, notwithstanding his stem brows 
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and haughty taanner. Very chivalrous, too, for a Puritan. 
My father even avows he is a good soldier ; and I am sure 
he is a thorough gentleman. Do you not think so, Mary ? 

But Mary did not answer. She had gained her point at 
last. Of course it was a great comfort to know that she 
had succeeded in her object. Had the purchase not been 
worth the price, she would not surely have offered it; and 
now the prico had been accepted, and the ransom was 
actually paid, there was nothing more to be done. The 
excitement was over, and the reaction had already com¬ 
menced. 

“ Bless you, Grace, for your kindness,” was all she said. 

I am tired now, and wdll go to bed. To-morrow we will 
settle everything. Thank you, dear, again and again.” 
With these words she pressed her cold lips upon her 
friend’s hand; and hiding her face as* much as possible 
from observation, walked quietly and sadly to her room. 
It was an unspeakable relief to be alone, face to face with 
her great "sorrow, but yet alone. To moan aloud in her 
agony, and speak to herself as though she was some one 
else, and fling herself down on her knees by the bed-side, 
burying her head in those white arms, and weep her heart 
out while she poured forth the despairing prayer that she 
might die, the only prayer of the afflicted that falls short 
of the throne of mercy. Once before in this very room had 
Mary wrestled gallantly with suffering, and been victorious. 
Was she weaker now that she was older ? Shame! shame 1 
that the woman should give way to a trial which the girl 
had found strength enougb to overcome. Alas! she felt too 
keenly that she had then lost an ideal, whereas this time she 
had voluntarily surrendered a reality. She had never known 
before all she had dared, if not to hope, at least to dream, 
of the future with him that was ntiW possible yesterday—and 
no.v— 

Lost, too, by her own deed, of her own free will. Oh ! 
it was hard, very hard to bear ! 

But she slept, a heavy, sound, and exhausted sleep. So 
it ever is with gi*eat and positive affliction. * Happiness will 
keep us broad awake for hours, tfl rise with*the lark; glad¬ 
some, notwithstanding our vigils, as thb bird itself, 
refreshed and invigorated by the sunshine of the soul. 
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'Tis an unwilling bride that is late astir on 4ier wedding- 
mom. Anxiety, with all its harassing effects, admits of 
but .feverish and fitful slumbers. The dreaded crisis is 
never absent from our thoughts; and though the body may 
be prostrated by weariness, the mind refuses to be lulled to 
rest. We do not envy the merchant prince his bed of down, 
especially when he has neglected to insure his argosies; 
but when the blow has actually fallen, when happiness has 
spread her wings and flown away, as it seems, for evermore, 
when there is no room for anxiety, because the worst has 
come at last, and hope is but a mockery and a myth, then 
doth a heavy sleep descend upon us, like a pall upon a 
coffin, and mercy bids us take our rest for a time, senseless 
and forgetful like the dead. 

But there was a bitter drop still to be tasted in the fiill 
cup of Mary’s soifrows. Even as she laid her down, she 
dreaded the moment of waking on the mon*ow; she wished 
—how wearily !—that she might never wake again, though 
she knew not then that she would dream that night a golden 
dream, such as would 'make the morning’s misery almost 
too heavy to endure. 

She dreamed that she was once again at Falmouth, as of 
old. She walked by the seashore, and watched the narrow 
line of calm blue water and the ripple of the shallow wave 
that stole gently to her feet along the noiseless sand. The 
sea-bird’s wing shone white against the summer sky as he 
turned in his silent flight; and the hushed breeze scarce 
lifted the folds of her own white dress as she paced 
thoughtfully along. It was the dress he liked so much; 
she had worn it because he was gone, far away beyond 
those blue waters, with the Queen, loyal and true as he had 
ever been. Oh that ho were here now, to walk hand-in- 
hand with her along those yellow sands ! Even as she wished 
ho stood by her, his breath was on her cheek, his eyes were 
looking into hers, his aim stole roun^ her waist. Sho 
knew i^ot how, nor why, but sho was his, his very own, and 
for always now. *^At last,” she said, putting the hair 
bdek from his forehead, and printing on the smooth brow 
one long, clihgmg kiss, “*at last! dear. You will never 
leave me now ? ”* and the dream answered ** Never, never¬ 
more ! ” •• 
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Yet when she woke, she did not waver in her 
resolution. Though Mary Gave looked ten years older 
than she had done but twenty-four hours before, sho 
said to her own heart, “ I have decided: it shall be 
done! ** 



CHAPTf^R XXXV 
“the landing-net” 

Faith had excited Dymocke’s jealousy. This was a great 
point gained; perhaps with the intuitive knowledge of 
man’s weaknesses, possessed by the shallowest and most 
superficial of her sex, she had perceived that some decisive 
measure was required to land her fish at last. Though he 
had gorged the bait greedily enough, though the hook was 
fairly fixed in a vital spot, and nothing remained—to 
continue our metaphor—^but to brandish the landing-net, 
and subsequent frying-pan, the prize lurked stolidly in 
deep water. This state of apathy in the finny tribe is 
termed “ sulking ” by the disciples of Izaak Walton ; and 
the great authorities who have succeeded that colloquial 
philosopher, in treating of the gentle art, recommend that 
stones should be thrown, and other offensive measures 
practised, in order to bring fish once more to the 
surface. 

Let us see t<f what description of stone-throwing Faith 
resorted to secure the prey, for which, to do her justice, 
she had long been angling with much craft, skill, and 
untiring patience. , 

Dymocke, we need hardly now observe, was an individual 
who ^tertained no mean and derogatory opinion of his 
own merits or l^is own charms. An essential article of his 
belief had al^^avs been th^t there was at least one bachelor 
left, who was an oxtrao>.'dmarily eligible investment for any 
of the weaker sex below the 'rank of. a lady; and that 
bachelor bore th^ name ** Hugh Dymocke.” With such 
a creed, it wa^ no easy matter to bring to book our far- 

aw 
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Bighted philosopher. His good opinion of himself made it 
useless to practise on him the usual arts of coldness, 
contempt, and what is vulgarly termed “ snubbing.” 
Even jealousy, that last and usually efficacious remedy, 
was not easily aroused in so self-satislled a mind; and as 
for hysterics, scenes, reproaches, and appeals to the 
passions, all such recoiled from his experienced nature, 
like hailstones from an armour of proof. He was a 
difficult subject, this wary old trooper. Crafty, callous, 
opinionated, above all, steeped in practical as well. as 
theoretical wisdom. Yet, when it came to a trial of wits, 
the veriest chit of a silly waiting-maid could turn him 
round her finger at will. 

We have heard it asserted by sundry idolaters, that even 
“ the worst woman is better than the beSt man.” On the 
truth of this axiom we would not venture to pronounce. 
Flattering as is our opinion of the gentle sex, we should be 
sorry to calculate the amount of evil which it would require 
to constitute the ivorst of those fascinating natures which 
arc so prone to run into extremes ; but of this wo are sure, 
that the silliest woman in all matters of finesse and 
subtlety is a match, and more than a match, frr the wisest 
of manldnd. Here was Faith, for instance, who, with the 
exception of her journey to Oxford, had never been a dozen 
miles from her own liome, outwitting and outmanoeuvring 
a veteran toughened by ever so many campaigns, and 
sharpened by five-and-twenty years’ practice in all the 
stratagems of love and w%r. 

After revolving in her own mind the different methods 
by which it would be advisable to hasten a catastrophe 
that should terminate in her own espousals to her victim, 
the little woman resolved on jealousy as the most prompt, 
the most efficaciojjis, and perhaps the most merciful in 
the end. Now, a man alw’'ays goes to work in the most 
blundering manner posable when he so far forgets his own 
honest dog-like nature as to play such tjricks as these. 
He invariably selects some one who is diarnctrically tile 
opposite of the real object of attack, and proceeds to open 
the war with such haste and energy as are* perfectly un¬ 
natural in themselves, and utterly transpatent to the laugh¬ 
ing bystanders. When he thinks he is getting on most 
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swimmingly, the world sneers; the fictitious object, who 
has, indeed, no cause to be flattered, despises; and the 
real one, firmer in the saddle than ever, laughs at him. It 
serves him right, for dabbling with a science of which he 
does not know the simplest rudiments. This was not 
Faith's method. We think wo hhve already mentioned that 
in attendance upon the King at Holmby was a certain yeo¬ 
man of the guard on whom that damsel had deigned to shed 
the sunshine of her smiles, in which the honest functionary 
basked with a stolid satisfaction edifying to witness. He 
was a steady, sedate, and goodly personage; and, save for 
his hulk, tho result of little thought combined with much 
feeling, and his comeliness, which he inherited from a 
Yorkshire mother, was the very counterpart of Dymocke 
himself. He waS nearly of the same age, had served in 
the wars on tho King’s side with some little distinction, 
was equally a man of few w'ords, wise saws, and an outward 
demeanour of profound sagacity, but lacked, it must be 
confessed, that prompt wit and energy of action which 
made amends for much of tho absurdity of our friend 
Hugh’s pretensions. 

He was, in short, such a personage as it seemed natural 
for a woman to admire who had boon capable of appre¬ 
ciating tho good qualities of the sergeant; and in this 
Faith showed a tact and discernment essentially feminine. 
Neither did she go to work “ hammor-and-tongs,” as if 
there were not a moment to bo lost; on tho contrary, she 
rather suffered than encouraged tho yeoman’s unwieldly 
attentions; and taxed her energies, not so much to 
captivate him ms to watch tho effect of her behaviour on 
the real object of attack. She had but littlo time, it is 
true, for her operations, which were limited to the period of 
the King’s short visit at Boughton ; but she had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the success of her efforts, even long 
before the departure of his Majesty and the unconscious 
rival. 

Dymocke.'efated with his last exploit, and full of the 
secret intolli^nco her h*ad to communicate, at first took 
little notice of'his sweetheart, or indeed of any of the 
domestics; and Faith, msoly lotting him alone, played on 
her own game with persevering steadiness. After a time 
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she succeeded in arousing his attention, then his anxiety, 
and lastly his wrath. At first he seemed simply surprised, 
then contemptuous, afterwards anxious, and lastly un¬ 
doubtedly and unreasonably angry, with himself, with her, 
with her new acquaintance, with the whole world; and she 
looked BO confoundedly jfi’etty all the time! Wlien the 
yeoman went away. Faith gazed after the departing 
caTalcado from the buttery-window with a deep sigh. She 
remarked to one of the other maids “ that she felt as if she 
could die for the King; and what a becoming uniform was 
worn by the yeomen of the guard.” Dymocke, who had 
approached her with some idea of an araiistice, if not a 
treaty of peace, turned away wuth a smothered curse and 
a bitter scowl. All that night he never came near her, all 
the next morning he never spoke to her, yet she met him 
somehow at every turn. Ho was malleable now, and it 
was time to forgo him into a tool 
It was but yesterday wo watclied two of our grand¬ 
children at play in the corridor. The little girl, with a 
spirit of unjust acquisitiveness, laid violent hands upon her 
brother’s toys, taking from him successively the whole of 
his marbles, a discordant tin trumpet, and a stale morsel 
of plum-cake. The boy, a stm-dy, curly-headed, open-eyed 
urchin, rising five, resented this wholesale spoliation with 
considerable energy; and a grand quarrel, not without 
violence, was the result. The usual declaration of 
hostility, “ then I won't play” was followed by a retreat to 
different corners of the gallery ; and a fit of “ tho sulks,” 
lasting nearly twenty minutes, afforded a short interval of 
peace and quiet to the household. • 

A child’s resentment, however, is not of long duration ; 
and we are bound to admit that in this instance the 
aggressor made the first advances to a reconciliation. 
“You began it, dbar,” lisped tho little vixen, a thorough 
woman already, thougli she can hardly speak ,plain. 
“ Kiss and make up, brother ; you began it! ” And wo 
are persuaded that tho honest littlo fdil(9w, with Ifis 
masculine softness of head and he^rt, bclieve*d himself to 
have been from the commencement wholiy^and solely in 
the wrong. • 

So Faith, lying in wait for Dymocke at a certain angle 
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of the back-yard, where there was not much likelihood of 
interruption, stood to her arms boldly, and commenced the 
attack. 

“ Are you never going to speak to me again, sergeant? ’* 
said Faith, with a half-mournful, half-resentfd expression 
on her pretty face. “ I know what new acquaintances 
are—the miller’s daughter’s a good gii*l and a comely; but 
it’s not so far from here to Brampton Mill that you need to 
be in such a hurry as not to spare a word to an old Mend, 
Hugh! ” 

The last monosyllabic was only whispered, but accom¬ 
panied by a soft stolen glance from under a pair of long 
eyelashes, it did not fail to produce a certain effect. 

** Tho Miller’s daughter ! Brampton Mill! ” exclaimed 
Hugh, aghast and open-mouthed, dumbfoundered, as well 
he might be, at an accusation so devoid of the slightest 
shadow of justice. 

“ Oh! I know what I know,” proceeded 1?aith, with 
increased agitation and alarming volubility. “I know 
where you were spending tho day yesterday, and tho day 
before, and the day before that! I know why you leave 
your work in the morning, and the dinner stands till it’s 
cold, and the horse is kept out all day, and comes home in 
a muck of sweat; and it’s * where’s the sergeant ? ’ and 
* has anybody seen Hugh ? ’ and ‘ Mistress Faith, can you 
tell what’s become of Dymocke ? ’ all over the house. But 
I answer them, * I've nothing to do with Dymocke ; 
Dymocko don’t belong to me. ‘Doubtless he’s gone to see 
his Mends in the neighbourhood; and ho knows his own 
ways best.’ Oh! I don’t want to pry upon you, sergeant; 
it’s nothing to me when you come and go : and no doubt, 
as I said before, she’s a good girl, and a comely; and got a 
bit of money too ; for her sister that married Will Jenkins 
she’s gone and quaiTelled with her father; and the brother, 
you kpow, he’s in hiding; and the;^'’r6 a bad lot altogether, 
all but her; and I hopo you’ll be happy. Sergeant 
Dymocke; afid^ you’ve npr best wishes; and (sob) prayers 
(sob), for alf that’s come and gone yet (sob), Hugh/ ” 

To say that Dymocke was astonished, stupefied, at his 
wits’ end, is but a weak mode of expressing his utter 
discomfiture; tho old soldier was completely routed, front, 
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flanks, and rear, disarmed and taken prisoner, lie was 
utterly at the mercy of his conqueror. 

**It’B not much to ask,” pursued Faith, her cheeks 
flushing, and her bosom heaving as she wept out her 
plaint; it’s not much to^ ask, and I should like to have 
back the broken sixpence, and the silver buckles, and the 
—the—bit of sweet maqoram I gave you yesterday was a 
fortnight, if it’s only for a keepsake and a remembrance 
when you’re married, Hugh, and you and me are separated 
for ever! ” 

With those desponding words, the disconsolate damsel 
buried her face in her apron and moaned aloud. 

What a brute he felt himself! how completely she had 
put him in the wrong—how his conscience smote him, 
innocent as he was concerning the miller’s daughter, for 
many little instances of inattention and neglect towards his 
affianced br^de, who was now so unselfishly giving him up, 
with such evident distress. How his heart yearned 
towards her now, w’eeping there in her rustic beauty, and 
he pitied her, pitied her, whilst all the time, with his 
boasted sagacity and experience, he w'as as hclidess as a 
baby in the little witch’s hands. 

Don’t ye take on so. Faith,” he said, attempting an 
awkward caress, from w’hich she snatched r:vrsolf in¬ 
dignantly away, “don’t yc take on so. I never W'ent near 
the miller’s daughter. Faith—I tell ye I didn’t, as I’m a 
living man! ” 

“ Oh ! it’s nothing to m?, sergeant, whether you did or 
whether you didn’t,” returned the lady, looking up for an 
instant, and ‘incontinently hiding her face ih her apron for 
a fresh burst of grief. “ It’s all over between you and mo 
now, Hugh, for evermore! ” 

“ Never say such^a word, my dear,” returned Dymocke, 
waxing considerably alarmed, as the possibility of her 
being in earnest occurred to him, and the horrid "suspicion 
dawned on his mind that this might be a ru^e to get rid of 
him in favour of the comely yeoraiyi, after all oiid if you 
come to that, lass, you weren’t so* true to’^our colours 
yourself yesterday, that you* need to turn the tables this 
way upon me.” • 

She had led him to the point now. Then he was 
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jealous, as slie intended he should be, and she had got 
him safe. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, Sergeant 
Dymocke,” answered Mistress Faith, demurely, sobbing at 
longer intervals, and drying her eyes while she spoke. 
“ If you allude to my conversation with one of his blessed 
Majesty’s servants yesterday, I answer you that it was in 
the presence of yourself and all my lord’s servants; and if 
it hadn’t been, I’m accountable to no ono. A poor lone 
woman like me can’t be too careful, I know; a poor lono 
woman that’s got nobody to defend her character, speak up 
for her, or take care of her, and that’s lost her best friend, 
that quarrels with her whether she will or no. Oh! what 
shall I do ?—what shall I do ? ” 

Tlio action was very nearly over. Another flood of 
tears, brought up by a skilful general’s reserve, in the nick 
of time, turned the lido of affairs, and nothing was left for 
the sergeant but to surrender at discretion. 

“ It’s your own fault if it bo so,” whispered Hugh, with 
that peculiarly sheepish expression which pervades the 
malo biped’s countenance when ho so far humiliates 
himself as to make a bond fide proposal. “If you’ll say 
the word, Faith, say it now, for indeed I love you, and I’ll 
never bo easy till you’re my wife, and that’s the truth ! ” 

But Faith wouldn’t say the word at once, nor indeed 
could she be brought to put a period to her admirer’s 
sufferings, in wdiich, like a very woman, she found a 
morbid and inexplicable gratiffcatioii, until sho had well- 
nigh worried him into a withdrawal of his offer, when sho 
said it in a great hurry, and sealed her submission with a 
kiss. 

On the subsequent festivities held both in the parlour 
and the hall—^for Sir Giles drank th$ bride’s health in a 
bumper, and the ladies of the family thought nothing too 
good., to present to their favourite bn tho happy occasion of 
her mamagc~it is not our province to enlarge. In 
bomplianco^with tho maxim that “happy’s the wooing 
that’s not long in doing,” tho nuptials took place as soon 
as the necessaiy preparations could be made, and a prettier 
or a happier-loOking bride than Faith never knelt before 
the altar. 
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The sergeant, however, betrayed a scared and somewhat 
startled appearance, as that of one who is not completely 
convinced of his own identity, bearing his part nevertheless 
as a bridegroom bravely and jauntily enough. 

At his own private opinion of the catastrophe we can but 
guess by a remark which Jjo n^as overheard to address to 
himself immediately after his acceptance by the pretty 
waiting-maid, and her consequent departure to acquaint 
her mistress. 

“You’ve done it now, old lad,” observed the sergeant, 
shaking his head, speaking in a deliberate, reflective, and 
somewhat sarcastic tone. “What is to be must be, I 
suppose, and all things turn out for the best. But there’s 
no question about it— you*re — done — it—now !'* 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

“ YES OR NO ” 

Old Sir Giles never refused his daughter anything now. 
Ho had always been an indulgent parent, but it seemed 
that of late years Grace had more than ever wound herself 
round his heart. The old Cavalier was getting sadly broken 
and altered of late. Day by day his frame became more 
bent and more attenuated; the eye that used' to gleam so 
bright was waxing dim and uncertain ; the voice that had 
rung out so clear and cheerful above the tramp of squadrons 
and the din of battle, now shook and quivered with the 
slightest exertion, and the once muscular hand that used to 
close so vigorously upon sw’ord and bridle-rein, had wasted 
down, thin, white, and fragile like a girl’s. Tho spiiit 
alone was unaltered—bold, resolute, and unyielding as of 
old; tho stanch Cavalier drank tho King’s health as 
unshrinkingly every night as was his wont; and lacked 
opportunity only to lead tho Ring’s troops into action as 
undauntedly as over. Ay, although too feeble to sit upright 
in a saddle, hp had waved them on to certain death from a 
sick man’s litter. It is glorious to think how the spirit 
outlives the clay. But with Grace it seemed as if he could 
not be tender and gentle enough. Whether It was an 
instinctive feeling that his child was nol: happy, or an inward 
presentiment that they must sooq take leave of each other 
in this world, something seemed to prompt him to lavish 
'all the affccstion of his warm old heart on his darling, and 
bade him grapt her all she asked, and anticipate her lightest 
wish while^t v/as yet* in his power. Thus it befel that to 
Grace’s nnexpqpted proposal, Father, may I write in your 
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name to bid General Effingham to the Hall ? ” he answered 
feebly in the affirmative, and the young lady found herself 
in consequence sitting down for the first time in her life to 
pen a formal letter to the Parliamentary General. 

Now this invitation, albeit unnatural and unexpected 
enough, scarcely did as much violence to Sir Giles’s feelings 
as might have been supposed. Years before, at Oxford, he 
had imbibed a strong personal liking for George Effingham; 
and although the latter’s desertion of his colours had been 
a grievous offence to the loyal old Cavalier, ho could not 
but respect the successful and distinguished soldier, who 
had won such laurels on the side he had espoused too late; 
he could not forget that he owed his life to Effingham on 
the fatal field of Nasehy, nor could he be insensible to the 
many kindnesses conferred upon him and his by the General 
since he had entered upon his high command at North¬ 
ampton. It was bitter, truly, thus to bo beholden to a 
renegade, and a Roundhead to boot; but then the rebel, 
though a political enemy, was a personal friend, and it was 
doubtless pleasant to be exempt from the fines, penalties, 
domiciliary visits, and other inconveniences to which those 
Cavaliers were liable who were not so fortunate as to 
possess a protector on the winning side. IS - Sir Giles 
answered in the affirmative, though a little testily, con¬ 
sidering it was Grace to whom he spoke. 

“ As thou w'ilt, wench, as thou wilt. Let him come and 
see the two poor old cripples, an’ he choose. Vaux is 
a-bed, and I’m little better, but the time has been that 
he’s ridden alongside of us buff and steel, the renegade. 
’Slife, he’s seen us front, and flanks, and rear, and all,” 
laughed the old knight, grimly, reverting to*the defeats at 
Marston Moor and Nasehy. “Let him come and have a 
look at us, now we’re laid upon the shelf and he’s got the 
sun nis own side o’ the hedgo, with a murrain to it! But 
write him a civil cartel, Gracey, too, for we’re beholden to 
the black-muzzled varlet* Roundhead though he be.” • 

And thus it came to pass that Grace sa^ alone in thg 
groat hall at Boughton, with her c^olour coming^nd going, 
and her heart beating a very quick march the * whi le George 
Effingham’s orderly led his diorse from the* joor, and the 
General himself walked into her presence, trembling in 
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every limb, and in a state of nervous alarm sufficiently con¬ 
temptible for a man who could ffice a batteiy without wincing. 
The usual ceremonious observances were gone through. 
Grace presented a cold cheek to her visitor’s salute as sho 
bade him welcome. And the latter dropped the hand 
extended to him as if it were some poisonous reptile, 
instead of the very treasure on earth for which he would 
have given every drop of blood in his body. They did not 
speak much of the w'oathcr, but according to the custom of 
the time, the gentleman made the most minute and circum¬ 
stantial inquiries as to the state of health enjoyed by each 
separate member of her familly, and the lady answered 
categorically, and by rule. Then there was a dead silence, 
very awkward, very painful, apparently interminable. Grace 
began almost to wish he hadn’t come. 

She broke it at last with an ciTort. 

“ I have to thank you. General Effingham, for so 
promptly attending to my request. Were you not surprised 
to receive my letter? ” she added, with an attempt to lapse 
into a more playful vein. 

George muttered something unintelligible in reply. Ho 
was no carpet-knight, our honest friend, and the last man 
on earth to help a lady either out of, or into, a difficulty. 

Sho was obliged to go on unassisted. It was not so 
formidable as she fancied, now that the ice was broken, and 
she had recovered the alarm of hearing her own voice. 

** I can count upon you as a friend, General,” she said, 
one of her frank, cordial smiles lighting up the whole of 
her pretty face; “and I am about to put your friendship to 
the test. You can do me a kindness that will make me the 
happiest girl In the world—can I depend upon you ? If 
you promise me I know I can.” 

He coloured with a swarthy glow of pleasure. This 
frank dealing accorded well with ^his honest earnest 
nature. 

“ I am a plain soldier, Mistresi* Grace,” he replied; “ I 
,,would give my life to servo you, and you know it.” 

Grac6’s«£ead began tj turn. Now for it—she must plead 
with her I g y er to save one whom he could not but consider 
his rival, and perhaps the effort would cost the mediator all 
that makes life most valuable. Well, she was in deep 
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water now, an^ must sink or swim. She struck out boldly 
at once. 

“Do you know that your old comrade, Humphrey 
Bosville, is a prisoner in London, on a charge of high 
treason ? ” 

He had not heard a wond of it. He was grieved beyond 
measure, Bosville was so devoted, so persevering, had 
been so stanch to the Royal cause, had been concerned in 
every plot and every scheme, had been pardoned once by 
the Parliament. It would go hard with him this time—he 
was very, very sorry to hear of it. 

“And that is exactly what I ask you to prevent,” she 
broke in. “I have sent for you that I might implore you 
to save him. George Effingham, you are the only man 
alive that 1 would ask to do so much. Grant me my 
desire as freely and frankly as I entreat it of you.” 

It was exactly the way to take him. Had she beat about 
the bush apd finessed and coquetted with him, he would 
probably have refused her sternly, although such a refusal 
would have forbidden him ever to see her again. He 
would have set up some objection of duty or principle, 
and hardened himself to resistance, even against her^ but 
he was not proof against this open-hearted, confiding, 
sisterly kind of treatment, and had she asked him to ride 
to London incontinently, and board Cromwell to his face, 
he must have yielded on the spot. Where had Grace 
acquired her knowledge of human nature ? Surely it is by 
intuition that women thus readily detect and take advantage 
of our most assailable points. They need no Yaubau to 
tell them that “ a fortress is no stronger than its weakest 
part,” but direct their attack unhesitatingly where the wall 
is lowest, and carry everything before them by a coup de 
main, 

George saw all tine difficulties in his path plainly enough. 
He knew that to ask for his old comrade’s life would subject 
him to much suspicion &id misrepresentation on the* part 
of his colleagues. Like all successful men, b^had no lack 
of rivals, and now that the fighting was over it bad already 
begun to be whispered that the cou'vbrted was but 

a lukewarm partisan after •all, nay, the fanatics averred 
that he was, alas! but “ a whited sepulclire,” and little 
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better than a Malignant ” in his heart. Cromwell 
indeed, whose religious enthusiasm was strongly dashed 
with political far-sightedness, knew his Talour, and to 
Cromwell he trusted; but he could not conceal from himself 
that he was about to stake on ono throw the whole of that 
influence and position he had so ardently coveted, and 
which it had cost him such strenuous and unceasing efforts 
to attain. 

But George’s was a generous nature, and the instant he 
had determined to make this sacrifice for the woman he 
loved, ho had resolved that she should be the last person to 
learn its value and importance. 

“Is it to save my old friend’s life, Mistress Grace,” he 
said, “ that you think it necessary thus to entreat me ? I 
should indeed be grateful to you for informing me of his 
danger. I will lose no time in making every exertion on 
his behalf, ay, even should I have to give my life for his. 
I only wish you had proposed to me some more imwelcomo 
task, that I might have shown you ht)w ready I am to 
comply with your every wish.” 

Ho spoke with a playful, for him, even with a courtly air. 
Ho marked the glistening eye and the flush of pleasure 
with which she listened, nor did he wince for a moment, 
and though his lip trembled a little, the brave face was as 
firm as marble. 

Did he think he could blind her ? Could he believe she 
did not calculate his danger, and appreciate his unselfish¬ 
ness? Did ho not feel ho^ her woman-nature must 
respond to a generosity so akin to its own ? If ever you 
would win her, George Effingham, open your arms now, 
and take her to your heart! 

The tears were coming to his eyes, but he drove them 
back with a strong effort, as, seeing she was too much 
moved to speak, he proceeded— 

“ I will bring him back to you without a hair of his head 
being harmed, Mistress Grace, l^erhaps in happier days 
you will botji think kindly of the renegade Cavalier.” 

She put her hand in hig, smiling sweetly through her tears. 

“ Do i’be murmured, “ and ask me what you will 
in recompense.’’ 

He was too proud to understand her. 
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“ There is not a moment to be lost,’* he said; *‘make my 
excuses to Sir Giles and good Lord Vaux, that I must take 
my Icaye without waiting on them. Farewell, Mistress 
Grace; fear not. Farewell! ” 

Without another word, without even touching her hand, 
he made a profound obeisance and left the room. 

Grace’s knees were knocking together, and she shook in 
every limb. She sank into Sir Giles’s huge arm-chair, and 
there she sat and pondered the momentous question that 
some day or another presents itself to every woman’s heart. 
“How noble,” thought Grace, “how generous, how 
chivalrous, and how good! Never to show that he was 
conferring a kindness, never to place me under the sense 
of an obligation; and all the time he is willing to give up 
his fame and his command and his positmn; nay, a dearer, 
fonder future still, and for my sake.” Grace blushed up 
to her temples though she was alone. “ This is indeed 
true affection—^the affection I have heard of and dreamt of; 
that I never thought any one would bo found tc feel for me. 
For me!—what am I that that brave, determined, goodly 
man should thus be at the disposal of my lightest word ? ” 
Grace went to the end of the hall, peeped in the glass, and 
sat down again, apparently a little more satisfied and 
composed. “ If their positions were reversed, would 
Humphrey have acted so? I trow not. Has he the 
firmness and the energy and the strength of mind of this 
one ? Oh! why did I not love George Fifingham instead ? 
Stay! do I not love him now? Shame, shame!—and I 
almost told him so. And'perhaps he secs how w^avering 
and unworthy I am, and despises me after all.” Grace sat 
back in her chair, in a most unenviable frame of mind— 
provoked with the past, impatient of the present, and 
undecided as to the future. George stepped calmly along 
the terrace, with the sad composure of a man who has 
nothing more to fear on earth. Ho had long known it 
must come to this at last; had long anticipated the 
moment when the frail cobwebs of self-d<|cqption whioh 
weave themselves insensibly round the ^ human heart 
must bo swept away in a breath; when the x&jjumitation 
of Hope that had beguiled itd loneliness must be surrendered 
once for all; and he accepted his lot wit& a proud, quiet 
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resignation. At least he would make her happy, ay, 
though it cost him every treasure he had in the world; 
and when ho could bear it he would see her again, and in 
her welfare should he his reward. 

The nistle of a lady’s dress behind him caused him to 
start and stop. Could she have followed him for one more 
last word? Could his self-sacrifice have touched and 
softened her? No; as he turned his head it was Mary 
Cave that hurried up to him with trembling steps, and 
accosted him in the faltering accents of ex.ireme anxiety 
and distress. 

She was so altered he hardly knew her. She whose 
manner used to be so composed and queenly, dashed it 
may be with a little too much self-confidence and assump¬ 
tion, was now nervous and pre-occupied: apparently 
humbled in her own estimation, and abrupt, almost 
incoherent, in her address. She had lost her rich colour, 
too, and there wore lines on the brow ho rcm«mbered so 
smooth and fair; while the soft blue eyes that formerly 
laughed and sparkled, and softened all at once, had grown 
fixed and dilated, even fierce in their expression of defiance 
and endurance. 

“ One word with you General Effingham,” she said, 
without waiting to go through any of the common forms of 
salutation; “ have you seen Mistress Allonby ? ” 

He answered in the affirmative with a bow. She seemed 
to know it, for she scarcely waited for a reply. 

“You have heard it all,” sh^ hurried on, speaking very 
fast and energetically, with a certain action of the hand 
and wrist that^.was habitual to her, but never (and this was 
so unlike her), never looking her companion in the face. 
“ Grace has made no subterfhge, no concealment; she has 
told you everything—everything ? And you are going to 
London immediately ?—this very day % You will not lose 
an instant? He will be saved^ Effingham—don’t you 
think he will ? ’* 

* **1 shall,be on the road before the sun goes down,” he 
replied cousrtepusly, affev,tmg to ignore her agitation; “ 1 
have abv)(v^}^ promised Mistress Allonby that 1 will leave 
no stone untumpd to save Humphrey Bosville. 1 think 1 
can answer for his life being spared.” 
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She could not help it; she burst into tears. Alas! they 
came easier every time, and she had so often cause to weep 
now! But it relieved lier, and after this display of weak¬ 
ness she relapsed into something of her old air of com¬ 
posure and superiority. 

“ He is a very dear frieifd,” she said, the colour gradually 
stealing over her pale face; “a very dear friend to us all. 
You will command Grace’s eternal gratitude, and Sir Giles’s 
and Lord Vaux’s—and mine.” 

He was only too happy to seiwe them, he said ; and he, 
too, valued Humphrey as much as any of them—so brave, 
so kindly; above all, so gentle and true-hearted. 

“ Hush ! ” she stopped him, quite eagerly, the while she 
laid her hand in liis with a frank cordial pressure, but her 
face worked as though she would fain burst out crying once 
more. “ There is not a moment to lose; I must detain 
you no longer. There is one thing more I had to say. 
You will »co him ; you will tell him how anxious we have 
all been fur him, and j^ou will give him this packet your¬ 
self,” she drew it from her bosom as she spoke, ** and you 
will entmst it to no hand but his own. It is only a matter 
of—of—business,” she faltered out, “but I wish it to arrive 
safe at its destination. Thank you—God bless you.” 

She would not have been a woman had she not reserved 
this one little bit of concealment. Eihngham must not 
know, no one must ever know, how she had loved Hmnphrey 
Bosville. The packet was but a matter of business —busi¬ 
ness, forsooth!—erchange^and barter, and dead loss and 
utter bankruptcy; but none must fatliom it. They are all 
alike ; reeling from a death-blow they cai^ find a moment 
to dispose their draperies decently, nay, even tastefully, 
around them. And whilst on the subject of drapery wc 
may reifiark, that even in the deepest alfiiction they pre- 
seiwe no slight regard to the amenities of dress. Though 
Mary’s heart was breaking, her robe was not disordered, 
neither was her hair out of curl. 

As Efiingham ordered out his horses anti hptook himself 
to the saddle, he little thought hdw he had prented so deep 
an interest in the two gentle hearts he le£tMhahind him. 
Grace was already studibusly comparing him with a 
previous idol, a comparison which generally argues the 
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dethronement of the prior image from its pedestal in the 
female breast; and Mary, of all peoplo, could most 
thoroughly enter into his feelings, pity his loneliness, and 
appreciate his self-sacrifice. 

Humphrey’s case was indeed one of extreme peril. 
Heavily manacled, and committed to Newgate like a 
common malefactor, his only prospect of release was when 
he should be brought before the Parliament and placed on 
trial for his life. Scant mercy, too, could he expect from that 
conscientious assemblage. A confirmed Malignant, a bravo 
and zealous officer, an adherent of the Queen; lastly— 
setting at naught his previous pardon—an emissary from 
the French Court to the imprisoned King, nothing was 
wanting to prove him guilty of high treason against the 
majesty of the Commons House of Parliament by law 
assembled,—nothing but an extraordinary reversal of the 
usual sentence could prevent his paying the extreme penalty 
attached to that heinous offence. 

In vain he pleaded the innocence of the letters with 
which he was charged; in vain he urged that they con¬ 
tained a simple application to his Majesty from the Prince, 
his son, for permission to accompany the Duke of Orleans 
to the wars. In vain ho pleaded his own position as a 
mere domestic functionary attached to the person of the 
Queen. His well-known character for loyalty and reckless 
daring, accompanied by his steady refusal to sign his name 
to a written statement embodying the above explanations, 
utterly nullified all that could bp said in his defence, and 
left him nothing to anticipate but an adverse verdict, a 
short shrift, and a speedy end. 

It was evident, however, that some strong influence was 
at work below the surface in favour of the Koyalist prisoner. 
Powerful debaters in the House of Commons itsdf urged 
the policy of clemency, and the antecedents of the culprit, 
as arguments for a mitigated sentence, if not a free 
acquittal. Shrewd lawyers reserved points of law in his 
b^alf. One ..e^iinent patriot boldly expressed his admira¬ 
tion of such <|6voted constancy even in an enemy; and 
although wad too clear to admit of doubt, and 

Lenthall (the Mr. Speaker of iiis day) was compelled to 
do his duty and commit the prisoner for trial on the capital 
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charge, he was not even then abandoned by friends, who 
must indeed have felt themselves secure to make such 
exertions in his behalf. 

On his return to Newgate from Westminster, the coach in 
which he sat was curiously enough upset. Two of his 
guards appeared strangelytstupefied, a third was drunk, and 
the fourth, slipping a note into his hand, bade him run for 
his life the while he extricated the horses and rated the 
driver soundly for their misfortune. Perhaps Humphrey 
was not so surprised as ho might have been, had ho not 
previously held an interview with Effingham in his prison, 
whose writing he recognised in the slip of paper in his 
hand. Its contents were short and pithy : 

“Keep quiet and in hiding,” it said, “ for a few months. 
You will be purposely overlooked, but i;emain where you 
are not known, and above all—keep still.” 

There was no signature, but Hiimphroy wisely tore it 
into shreds as ho made his escape through the increasing 
darkness. 

And now Effingham was anticipating his reward. As ho 
journeyed rapidly back to Northampton, riding post, and 
urging the good horses beneath him to their swiftest pace, 
he was thinking of Grace’s grateful smile wiieii he should 
assure her that her lover had been saved by his exertions; 
and his own gratification, in which indeed there was no in¬ 
considerable leaven of pain, at her delight. 

He was to see her just once again—that once which, 
contrary to all the rules of arithmetic, is multiplied by 
itself into so many, many times—to witness her happiness 
with his own eyes, and feel that henceforth ho was never 
so much as to think of her again. For this ho had worked 
and fawned, cqjoled and promised, intrigued and threat¬ 
ened ; done constant violence to his stern, true nature, and 
lost that position with his party which it had cost him so 
much to attain. And ^r this he would have done as much 
and twice as much again, because, you see, ho was* going 
to have his Howard. . 

How even this consolation w|is denied him, we must 
detail in another chapter. * *. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

“ WELCOME HOME ” 

Thebe was humyiug to and fro in the old house at 
Boughton; a hushed confusion seemed to pervade the 
establishment, and though the servants rushed here and 
there in aimless anxiety, everything was done as'noiselessly 
as possible, and they did not even venture to express in 
words that which their scared faces and white lips told only 
too well. 

Horses had been saddled hastily, and ridden off at speed 
in search of medical assistance. With the strange piteous 
earnestness to do someth which pervades us helpless 
mortals when we feel that nothing can avail, mounted 
messengers had been dispatched in needless repetition. 
There was little to bo done but to wait for the leech and 
summon fortitude to endure his^confirmation of their worst 
fears. The sick man said himself there was no hope. He 
seemed less affected than any in the household by the 
recent catastropne. 

Sir Giles was down under a mortal stroke. He preserved 
his senses and his speech; the rest of the man was a mere 
helpless shell; but his mind was as vigorous as ever, and 
the old knight’s courage had not given way even now—no, 
not ad inch. 

He had oQen looked on Death before, and fronted him 
in the field,* spurring hisr good horse against him, with a 
jest on hi^^ And tolh him that he feared him not, to' his 
face. He h^ sepn all he loved* best on earth fast in the 
skeleton’s embrace, and he had not quailed even then, 
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Would he ehrinjc from him now ? Pshaw! let him do his 
worst. 

We have said it before, and we say it again, that the 
mind which has never prepared itself for the great change, 
is usually incapable of doing so when that change is actually 
present. Far be it from^s to aver that it is ever too late 
whilst there is life; wo only remark that it seems ill-advised 
to make no preparation for a long, what if it be an endless, 
journey ? till the foot is actually in the stirrup. 

Grace was weeping by his bedside, her hand in his, her 
face turned from him to hide the big drops that coursed 
each other down her cheeks. Poor Gracoy! Many a true 
fiiend loves you well, many a heart leaps to the glance of 
your kind eyes, and warms to your gentle voice; but whero 
will you find an aftection so constant, so unwavering, so 
regardless of self, so patient of ingratitude, as his who lies 
gasping there on his death-bed? Where will you find 
another low that shall bo always willing to give everything 
and receive nothing ? that shall pour on you its unceasing 
stores of care and tenderness, nor ask even for a word of 
thanks in reLum ? 

“I've been a kind old father to thee, lar’,” said thv. 
dying man, “ and thou'st been a rai'c daughter to me; but * 
I must leave thee now.” 

What could Grace do but bow her head down upon the 
poor thin hand she held, and weep as if her heart would 
break ? 

He folded the pretty hea^ to his bosom as he used to do 
when she was a little child, stroking the hair down, and 
fondling and consoling her. • 

“ Don’t ye cry so, my darling,” said the old warrior. 
“What! Gracoy, little woman, cheer up! ’tis not for long, 
last, not*for long.” 

She seemed to l^e the dying one of the two. She lay 
motionless, her head buried in his breast. She was praying 
for him to his Father and hers. 

He was still for a time. Conscious of his*failing powers, 
he was gathe^g himself, as it wer^ for an ^ffSrt. When 
he Spoke again she looked up astomshed a^ hips t s ength of 
voice. * , 

“Is Mary here?” he asked—“Mary Cave? bid 
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her come round hero. God bless iliee, Mistress 
Mary.” 

She had been sitting afar off at the window, quietly 
waiting, as was her custom, till she could be of use. She 
came to the bedside now, and piit her arm round Grace, 
and looked down upon the helpl^s knight with a calm, sad 
face. The greater grief absorbs the less, and constant 
pain will make callous tho most sensitive nature. Poor 
Mary ! two short years ago she would hardly have stood so 
composed and statue-like at good Sir Giles's death-bed. 

** Care for her, sweet Mistress Mary,” he resumed, with 
something of his old energy of voice and manner; take 
charge of my pretty one when I am gone. I thought some¬ 
times to see her married to yon good lad, him that rode tho 
sorrel horse so fairly—my memory fails me now, I think^— 
how call you him ? Ay, I thought to have seen her married 
and all; but she’s young, very young yet. I am failing 
fast. Mistress Mary; don’t ye speak to Gracoy about it; 
she loves her old father, and it might disturb the child; 
but I’m not for long hero. I know not if my senses may 
be spared me. I must speak out whilst I can. Gracey, 
are you there ? Where is Gracoy ? ” 

She was close to him still, pressing her wot cheek to his. 

“ Here, father,” she whispered, ” dear father; ” and her 
voice seemed to revive him for the time. 

** Mary will take care of thee, my little lass,” he said, 
feebly stretching his hand to hers, and trying to place it in 
that of her friend. ** Thou wilt^uot leave her, Mary; never 
leave her till she’s married to some good man—^not a rebel, 
Gracey, never 9 , rebel, for the old father’s sake. I loved 
that bold lad well; why doth he never come to see us now? 
Kiss me, Gracey. I shall see thee again, my child. God 
forgive my sins! I have never sinned by thee. * I shall 
see thee again, and thy mother too.* God bless thee, 
Gracey! ” ,, 

He* sank into a stupor. The leech had not arrived yet. 
Something tQldn their hearts that all the leechcrafb dn earth 
would be of up avail, and the two women sat noiselessly 
weeping silence of the death-chamber. 

He spoke agaip after a while*; but his eyes shone with a 
strange brightness, and tho indescribable change was on 
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him—the chan^ which we cannot but instinctively acknow¬ 
ledge, and whi^ pervades the dying, like a gleam of pale 
light from the land beyond the grave. 

He spoke of the old times now. Anon he was charging 
once more at the head of his brigade on Naseby field ; the 
tramp of squadrons and the rattle of small arms were in his 
ears, and Effingham’s steel-headed pikes lowered grimly in 
his front. Alas! the battle shout was but a hoarse labouring 
whisper, yet the two pale listeners could recognise the 
tactics of an action and the stirring old war-cry, “ God and 
Queen Mary! For the King! for the King ! ” 

Tl).on he prayed for his Sovereign, fervently, loyally, 
prayed that ho might recover his power and his throne, 
intermingling short pithy phrases from the ritual of his 
Church, and expressing himself proud, happy, privileged, 
that he might die for his King. 

Yet a thread of consciousness seemed to run through 
these fitful •wanderings of departing reason. It was pitiful 
to hear him urge on liis fancied retainers to ease his 
saddle and curb his good horse tighter, as he flew his hawk 
once more in the green meadows under the summer sky. 

“ He was getting infirm,” he said, “ and tbo days were 
long at this time of the year; but it was evening at last, 
and he was glad, for he was tired, very tired. It would be 
dark before they got home. It was very dark even now.” 

There was a dead silence. The startled women thought 
he was gone; but ho breathed yet, though very faintly, 
and with parted lips. Hii^ eyes were closed, but he was 
wandering still. He called to his hawk, his horse, and his 
hounds. He must see Gracey, too, he siyd, “before he 
took his boots off”—“ She was very little, surely, very 
little to run alone;” and ho spoke fondly and tenderly to 
another Grace—a Grace that had been treasured up many 
a long year in thoadepths of his stout old heart, a Grace 
that would almost weary ^xpecting him, even in heaven—that 
was surely waiting for him now on the other side. 

He opened his eyes once more, but they upl^ed aimlessly 
around, fixing themselves at last |pebly upoi^ his daughter. 
Grace felt to her heart’s core that Bis last Igolufig'S one of 
consciousness upon h&r —^tha?t ho knew her^ even while that 
look was glazing into death—that the “ God bless thee, 
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Gracey I ” which he gasped out with his ^st breath, was 
the same old fond familiar farewell with which he was 
always used to depart upon a journey. 

So he went upon his way, and surely when he reached 
the promised laud he found a fond face there, waiting to 
welcome him home. ® 

Ere the surgeon arrived in hot haste there was nothing 
left on earth of the stout old Cavalier but a goodly war-worn 
frame, a fixed marble face, smooth and placid, renovated, as 
it were, to the sculptured beauty of its prime. He shook his 
head as he acknowledged himself to be too late, and left 
the mourners to the sacred indulgence of their grief. Grace 
Allonby wept in her friend’s arms, clinging to her in her 
distress with the helpless abandonment of a child, and 
Mary, roused from her own sorrows by the necessity for 
exertion, soothed her gently and pitifully like a mother. 
Lord Yaux was by this time a helpless invalid, and both 
women felt they had at last lost their only protector, as 
well as their best and kindest friend. 

“ You must never leave me, Mary,” sobbed out Grace, 
again and again, as a fresh burst of grief broke wildly forth, 
“never leave mo now, for I have but you in the world.” 

It was a goodly funeral with which they did honour to the 
brave old Cavalier. Many a stout yeoman came from far 
and near to see him laid in his last resting-place, and told, 
not without pride, as he quaffed the ale which ever flowed 
freely on such occasions, how he had charged to the old 
knight’s battle-ciy at Naseby,, or followed him through 
serried columns and levelled pikes at Edgehill or Eoundway- 
down. Not a brave heart within throe counties but when 
he heard of Sir Giles’s death said, “ God rest him ! he was 
a bold one.” The King himself, the harassed, careworn 
Charles, wrote a letter of condolence with his own royal 
hand to the daughter of his faithful jtervant; and Prince 
Bupert, pining in exile, vowed that “ the last of the real 
old Gavaliers was buried with Sir Giles.” 

*£ut bettev- than troopers’ admiration, prince’s approval, 
and king’s kutograph, there was more than one poor friend¬ 
less wideiewtb«!4 came with her oiphans in her hand, while 
the turf was frefih and ere the stone was up, to weep over 
the grave of her kind friend and benefactor. Epitaphs may 
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lie, monuments may crumble, deeds of arms and mortal 
fame may pass\way, but tbe tears of the widow and the 
fatherless are treasured up as a lasting memorial in a certain 
stronghold, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and whero thieves do not break through nor steal.” 



OHAPTEB XXXVIII 

“WESTMINSTER HALL ” 

“ Wrap thy cloak well round thee, Gracoy; the wind 
strikes chill to the very marrow.** It was Mary Cave who 
spoke, and suiting the action to the word, drew with a 
tender hand the folds of a large dark mantle round the 
form of her companion. 

Grace shivered from head to foot, her teeth chattered, 
and she tottered as she walked, supported by her fnend, 
who, faithful to the trust he loft her, seemed to take a 
mateiTial charge of Sir Giles’s orphan daughter. 

“I never thought they would have dared to do it,’* 
ohseived Mary, pursuing the train of her own reflections, 
“but it has come at last. Ho was brought from Windsor 
last night. 1 saw him myself by torchlight as ho descended 
from the coach—so altered, Grace, so altered, in a short 
eighteen months ! ’’ 

The expression of Grace’s countenance was as that of 
one who sees some horrible deed of sacrilege committed, 
which the witness is powerless to prevent. She hurried on 
nervously, and without answering a word. 

More than a year had elapsed since the events recorded 
in the preceding chapter—a year of Rouble and anxiety 
to the nation—a year of sorrow anjJ seclusion to these two 
hapless mourners. Lord Yaiix, whose failing health had 
long been a object for alarm, seemed utterly unable to 
recover the- shock occa^oned by his old friend’s death. 
His kinsjynj^n^p had brought him to the capital in search of 
the best medical assistance, and the two Boyalist ladies 
were naturally anxious to be near the centre of those 
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desperate mel^ures which agitated the politics of the day. 
A powerful halid, too, seemed to protect this Malignant 
family. They came and went unquestioned where they 
would, and were free from the annoyances to which so 
many of their friends were subjected. It is possible that 
Grace may have been able to guess the shield which thus 
guarded her; but if so, gratitude did but add another pain¬ 
ful ingredient to the total of her sufferings. Her father’s 
kind old face was ever before her eyes as she saw it last, 
and the dying whisper, Not a rebel, Gracey, never a rebel, 
for the old father’s sal^e ! ” seemed to ring in her ears day 
and night. 

She shivered again as she drew the dark heavy folds tight 
around her : it was so cold—so bitter cold. 

A keen black frost, very different frpm his gladsome 
brother who comes sparkling down upon us, his stiff crisp 
raiment glittering with diamonds in the sunshine, bound 
the shrinlyng earth in a churlish embrace. A cutting 
north-easter, sweeping over her surface in fitful gusts, 
whirled up clouds of dust that stimg and irritated the unpro¬ 
tected face liko pin-points, and a dull leaden sky, against 
which the leafless trees of the Mall seemed to wave their 
skeleton branches as it w'ere in mockery, lowered over all. 
London wore her blackest, her most forbidding look, and- 
the pinnacles and spires of proud old Westminster frowned 
hard and threatening in the dense cold atmosphere. 

Yet people were standing about in groups, some talking 
in whispers with suppressed though eager gestures ; others 
waiting patiently, as if foif some show or pageant. As is 
usual in a crowd, the women slightly predominated, yet was 
there but little sarcastic questioning and shi?ill reply, while 
the gambols of the London urchin—a race never on any 
public oecasion sought in vain—^failed to excite more than 
a transient smile in^tho grave and preoccupied multitude. 

As Mary and Grace nassed rapidly on they heard many 
an ominous whisper and oroken phrase respecting the great 
event which was thus collecting the agitated citizens. 
Strange improbable rumours flew^from lip to lip; hints of 
impossible combinations and contradictoryjjirci^stances 
obtained implicit credence. •Here a sedate-looking person¬ 
age assured his auditors that ** his Majcsty*was never firmer 
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on Uio throne; that he was coming in state t>6 Westminster 
to open his faithful Parliament in person ;^that the Lords 
at Windsor, the greatest personages in the kingdom, served 
him daily on their knees; and that he knew this to be a 
fact, he who now spoke to them at the present time, for his 
sister’s son, a gardener by trade had the King’s own com¬ 
mand for the sowing of certain Spanish melons at Wimble¬ 
don. And is it likely,” added the orator, looking up to the 
gloomy sky, ** that his Majesty would be sowing melons, 
especially Spanish ones, and in this weather too, unless he 
felt confident of seeing them ripen ? ’* God bless him ! ” 
he would have added, but he caught the scowl of a wild 
fanatical-looking personage glaring so fiercely at him that 
the words died upon his lips. 

Then a little dirty man, a cobbler by trade, something of 
a demagogue by profession, and a dru^ard by choice, gave 
it as his own opinion, with much unnecessaiy circumlocu¬ 
tion, that “ Charles,” as he called him, was about to place 
himself unreservedly in the hands of his Parliament. Do 
we not know,” said the little man, brandishing aloft a pair 
of much-begrimed hands, and siead^dng his whole person 
by fixing his lack-lustre eye on a quiet individual in the 
crowd, who thus found himself, much to his annoyance, an 
object of considerable interest—“ do we not know that the 
people, under God, are the original of all just power ? that 
the Commons, chosen by and representing us ” (the little 
man smote his shabby breast violently with his dirty hands) 
are the fountain of all power and authority, so that what 
the Commons declared law is law and nothing but law ? and 
all the people of this nation are concluded thereby, although 
the consent ana concurrence of the King and the House of 
Peers be not had thereunto! ” 

The little man had got the last clause of the Pariiament’s 
proclamation carefully by rote, and used the same for his 
peroration with considerable skill, much to the delight of 
his auditors, who veiy generally expressed themselves satis¬ 
fied with the soundness of his reasoning and the correctness 
of his principles. 

But stUl, amongst all the conflicting reports alluded to, 
all the different opinions expressed by this motley assem¬ 
blage, not a whisper was breathed as to the dreadflil event 
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which was ret^ impending, not a suspicion seemed to 
eidst even amongst tho strongest partisans of the Parlia¬ 
ment, that the people of England would exact the penalty 
of a Idng’s blood. 

It was only the well-educated and the far-seeing—those, 
in fact, who might be saM to be behind the scenes—^that 
could anticipate the worst ; those who knew that the 
Commons had declared themselves independent of the 
Lords, that a commission had already been nominated for 
the trial of Charles Stuart on a charge of high treason, and 
that out of the hundred and thirty-five members appointed, 
scarce eighty consented to act, might indeed acknowledge 
the signs of the coming storm—^the blast that was so soon 
to level the loftiest head in England with the dust. 

As the hour of noon approached the crowd thickened con¬ 
siderably, and as it drew into its vortex more and more of 
the lowest rabble, the feeling against the King seemed to 
gain greater strength. Coach after coach rolled by, bearing 
the magnates of the country to the important scone in 
Westminster Hall, and as these were mostly well known to 
the populace, it might be remarked that such as were sus¬ 
pected even of a leaning towards royalty were assailed with 
groans and execrations, sometimes even with missiles of a 
more injurious nature, whilst those whose levelling principles 
were beyond doubt received a perfect ovation of cheers and 
congratulations, sometimes ridiculously personal, but always 
intended to be complimentary in the highest degree. 

Amongst the rest one e^juipage in particular aroused a 
perfect tumult of applause: it was the coach of General 
Fairfax, containing his lady, seated alone .\n all the pomp 
of her native dignity and her robes of state. Like every 
successful man for the moment, Fairfax was at that period 
an immense favourite with the mob, and they clustered 
round the carriage «that conveyed his wife with coarse and 
boisterous expressions c€ goodwill. The face inside was a 
study of strong suppressed feeling. Sitting there in the 
majesty of her beauty, she could scarce rei^nain the ovdt- 
powering sentiments of hatred and, contempt with which 
she regarded those who now surrounded her v.^th such 
demonstrations of affection. ' Tho blood of>the Veres boiled 
within her as she thought of her husband’s forfeited loyalty. 
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and the scene from which she had persu|[^d him to bo 
absent, but to which she was herself hurrying. Her face 
turned red and white by turns, she bit her lip and clenched 
her hand as she bid her coachman lash his horses recklessly 
and drive on. Like the proud Tarqiiin’s prouder wife, she 
would scarce have stopped had ^a human form been down 
beneath her feet. 

Jostled by the crowd, notwithstanding her haughty step 
and imperious gestures, Mary could scarce make her way, 
and Grace’s visible agitation increasing more and more, 
rendered her position one of peculidr annoyance and dis¬ 
comfort. 

They narrowly escaped being run over by the rapidly 
approaching carriage, but as it passed so close that the 
wheels brushed ‘ Mary’s garments, a well-known face 
appeared at the window, a familiar voice she had not heard 
for many a year called to the coachman to stop, and Lady 
Fairfax bade them enter and come with her, in her usual 
accents of command. 

“Mary Cave! I thought it was you,” she exclaimed. 
“ What are you doing amongst this canaille ? Jump in, 
and your friend too. Let us see the end of this shameful 
business in Westminster Hall.” 

The unconscious canaille gave her ladyship and friends 
three hearty cheers as they drove off. 

Under such protection as that of Lady Fairfax, with 
whom Mary had been intimate in girlhood’s brighter days, 
the two ladies found no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
Hall. 

Seats had been apportioned, and what were even then 
termed “ boxes ” partitioned off for the wives and families 
of the chief actors to witness the proceedings, and one of 
the principal of these had been reserved for the lady of the 
powerful Parliamentary General. 

It,was an awful and a solemn ocene which burst upon 
the sight of our two devoted loyalists as they entered. The 
King’s trialcwas about to commence, and already had the 
commissioncre taken t}ieir seats, with more than the usual 
pomp of form and ceremony. The stem and able Brad¬ 
shaw, he whose cense of duty has earned him an unenviable 
immortality under the title of “ The Begioide,” stood erect 
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as PresidentV^pported by his assessors, Lisle and Say, 
skilful lawyers Doth, and bold, uncompromising men. 

All heads were turned, all eyes directed towards the bar, 
at which was set a velvet chair of state. This inanimate 
object seemed to excite universal interest. It was to 
receive the royal prisoiict, but it was still empty. 

Anon the vague murmur tliat pervades all large assem¬ 
blies increased audibly, and a certain stir was apparent at 
the far end of the Hall; then succeeded the deep hush of 
intense expectation, and many a heai-t heard nothing but 
its own thick beating, as it strained for a forward glimpse 
of but a few hours. 

A sedan-chair was carried slowly up the Hall; many 
uncovered as it passed them; one or two voices were even 
heard to murmur a blessing. But that cliair contained 
Charles Stuart, and his judges sat doggedly with their hats 
on, neither rising nor showing the slightest mark of respect 
to their unfortunate Sovereign. 

When the King reached the bar he alighted, and without 
removing his hat, seated himself at once in the chair 
appointed for him ; but presently rising again, looked 
sternly about him, at the president, at the c:)urt, at the 
people in the galleries; his nciwe was as unshaken as it 
had over been in the presence of physical dangoi-. He was 
at bay now, and he was every inch a king. 

But ho was altered, sadly altered too. Mary’s heart 
sank within her as she traced the furrows that suflering and 
anxiety had ploughed in tl\pse royal lineaments, for which 
she had all her life been taught to cherish an affectionate 
veneration. His well-knit figure was firm,and upright as 
ever ; nor were his locks, though slightly tinged wdth grey, 
much thinner than of old; but his features were sharpened, 
and his ^es hollowed, as if he had been suffering acute phy¬ 
sical pain ; while the doomed expression that bad always 
been the cliief characteristic of his face, had deepened to 
an intensity of melancholy that it was piteous to look upon. 

When Bradshaw spoke, however, his featuves harderftjd 
into defiance once more. t . ’ 

Silence was proclaimed, and a whisper might have been 
heard from one end to thcT other of that ¥ast hall. Then 
the clerk, in a sonorous and business-like voice, read over 
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the ordinance for the King’s trial, a forj^l document, 
couched in terms of legal obscurity. When the ceremony 
was concluded, the list of commissioners was called over by 
the same functionary, those present answering to their 
names. 

** John Bradshaw I ” * 

“Here,” replied the President, in a loud undaunted 
Toice, looking sternly at the King, who returned his glance 
with a haughty and contemptuous frown. 

“ Thomas Fairfax ! ” 

There was no response. A stir ^pervaded the hall as 
men turned and stared, and whispered their neighbours 
with eager, anxious faces. 

Again the clerk called in a loud voice, “Thomas 
Fairfax! ” 

“He has more wit than to be here,” was answered, in 
distinct confident tones; but though Bradshaw bent his 
brows in anger, and the commissioners made hasty 
inquiries, and gave peremptory orders to their officials to 
secure the offender, it was not easy, in the increasing 
confusion, to ascertain whence the bold reply had come. 

It originated, however, a murmur and a disturbance 
which it took some minutes to quell. Signs of dis¬ 
approbation were swamped by a strong inclination to 
applaud; and it was evident that a powerful feeling in 
favour of the royal prisoner existed even in the very court 
in which he was to be tried. 

The impeachment was the^ read over, accusing the 
monarch of “ designs to erect to himself an illimited and 
tyrannical powpr, to overthrow the rights and liberties of 
the people; of high treason in respect of the levying war 
against the present Parliament, and the people therein 
represented; ” as denoted by his appearance at York and 
Beverley with a guard; by the settingup of the standard at 
N^ottingham; by the battle of Edgehill; and so on in order 
enumerating the different battles at which the King had 
been presents vThe document then went on to say, that he 
had caused Ihq death of thousands of free-bom people; that 
after his forces had %een defeated, and himself made 
prisoner, he had«stirred up instirrection in the country, and 
given a commission to the prince, his son, to raise a new 
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war against t)ie Parliamont; and that, as he was the 
author and contriver of these unnatural, cruel, and bloody 
wars, so was he therein guilty of all the treasons, murders, 
rapines, burnings, spoils, desolation, damage, and mischief 
to the nation which had been committed in the said wars, 
or been occasioned thereby; and that he was therefore im¬ 
peached for the said treasons and crimes, as a tyrant, traitor, 
and murderer, and a public implacable enemy to the 
Commonwealth, on behalf of the good people of England.” 

The King had sat perfectly silent and composed during 
the reading of the above strangely-worded impeachment, 
save that at the terms “ tyrant and traitor ” as applied to 
himself, he had smiled contemptuously in the faces of the 
court. He raised his head, however, as the clerk paused 
to take breath after enunciating the last paragraph, and 
seemed about to make some objection or remark, but was 
arrested in the act, for the same female voice that hud 
already interrupted the proceedings of the court, now rose 
once more, distinct and forcibly through the hush of the 
attentive audience. 

“ The good people of England! ” it exclaimed, in clear 
mocking tones. “No I nor one hundredth pari, of them I ” 

Great was the disturbance that ensued; several members ^ 
rose hurriedly from their seats, and a tumultuous rush in 
the body of the hall added to the general confusion. Some 
even thought a rescue was impending; and a few of the 
more timorous were already glancing about for a speedy 
egress. Colonel Hacker,^who commanded the guard of 
musketeers, and to whom was confided the custody of the 
King's person, gave orders to fire into t^e box whence 
those sounds of disapproval had arisen; and the stem 
soldiers had already levelled their muskets to obey this 
unmilita'Ty command. Lady Fairfax rose undauntedly and 
faced their muzs'st with a bold imperious brow. Mary, 
too, rushed to the front«to share the danger of her friend. 
Grace, trembling and weeping, shrank behind them', half 
paralysed with fear. For a few moments all iij^as breathless 
confusion; but a voice, that even ip her terror the Mghtened 
girl recognised only too plainly, was heari^to exclaim, in 
loud reproving tones, “ Shame! shame,! Kecover your 
arms! Cowards! would you fire upon your country- 
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women?’* and George Effingham, in liisy^niform as a 
general of the Parliament, struck up th«f barrels of the 
muskets, and threatened to put Hacker under immediate 
an‘est. 

An usher of the court, however, came round to the box 
occupied by Lady Fairfax, and endeavoured to prevail upon 
her to withdraw. It was only under a promise that she 
would remain tranquil, extorted from her by the entreaties 
of her companions, that she was permitted to remain. 
"With clenched hands and angi-y brow she sat out the 
remainder of tlie proceedings. « 

When order was once more restored, Mr. Cook, the 
Attorney-General, being about to speak, the King laid the 
long amber-headed cane which he usually carried, upon his 
shoulder, and bad^ him “ hold ; ” but the Lord President 
requiring him to i)roceed, his Majesty folded his arms, and 
bending his brows fixedly upon him, listened attentively 
to a summary of the cliargos against him, whicji was now 
repeated. 

His Majesty then required to know by what authority he 
was brought hither. 

“ I have,” said Chai’les, a Trust committed to me by 
► God by old and lawful descent; I will not betray it to 
answer to a new unlawful authority ; therefore, resolve me 
that, and you shall hear more of me,” 

“ Sir,” replied the President, ** you are required to 
answer these charges in the name of the people of England, 
of whom you are the 
“I deny that,” 

“England has been no elective kingdom, but a hereditary 
monarchy for near a thousand years. I dispute your 
authority. I do stand more for the liberty of my 
people than any here that come to be my pretended 
judges.” t 

Bradshaw in an insolent tone b^e him interrogate the 
court Vnth becoming deference and humility. 

His pride ^ai^used, his royal dignity insulted, Charles 
lost his assumed calmne^ and that presence of mind for 
which he was nbl* always too conspicuous. With intemperate 
voice and gesture^ he inveighed>against the injustice of the 
proceedings, calling on Divine Providence, in no measured 


elected king. 

interrupted* the indignant monarch. 
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language, to avenge him of his euemios, and right him in 
the face of the vhole world. Whilst thus declaiming, the 
amber-head of his staff fell off, and this little incident, 
ominous as it might have appeared to a superstitious mind, 
served to change the current of his ideas, and to moderate 
the violence of his depoi’tqjent. 

Mary’s loyal heart swelled with indignation as, sitting 
unobserved behind Lady Fairfax, she could not but remark 
how no obedient courtiers pressed to pick it up—how the 
King, with a gesture of patient surprise, >vas lain to stoop 
for it himself, and as ^though reminded by the very act of 
the friendlessness of his position, and the necessity for 
resignation, rose once more with the calm brow and the air 
of quiet long-suffering that had become habitual on that 
careworn face. 

But Mary, too, with all her Cavalier entliusiasm and 
exaggerated sentiments of the devotion due to lier Sovereign, 
had other matters to occupy her wandering thoughts, other 
causes for agitation and excitement, apart from the great 
political tragedy of which she was then and there 
witnessing the first act. Each one of us lives an inner 
as well as an outer existence. How curious would it 


have been to have analysed the thoughts of iiie diUcrent^ 
individuals who thronged that spacious hall! Met there for 
a common object, and that an object of vital iiupoi’tanco, 
not only to the destinies of their country, but to the 
personal safety of the lieges, how many minds amongst 
them wore bent, to the exclusion of all otlicr images, solely 
on the affair in hand ! Ilftw many even of the judges but 
had a large share of their attention preoccupied % matters 
solely personal and interesting to thcmselvcS5—by a farm far 
off in Lincolnshire, a mfe sickening at Bath, a child un¬ 


happily, married in Scotland; nay, even by such trifling 
annoyance as donjestic difficulties with a servant, or the 
lameness of a favourite horse! How many but had some 
overpowering interest &t heart, to which the justice rf)f the 
trial and the guilt or innocence of the royal prisoner was a 
mere gossamer, and who could scarce with(frtf«x their mmds 
for a-few minutes at a time from "the one engrossing object. 


to bend them on the parajmount duty tliej’ had sworn to 
fulfil! What was Charles’s condemuatidn or acquittal, to 
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the idol each had privately raised up and worshipped, as 
men worship false idols alone—^the schemes of selfish 
aggrandizement, the acquisition of wealth, the fascinating 
temptations of intrigue, or the thrilling satisfaction of 
revenge ? Even Lady Fairfax, wrathful and defiant as she 
was, pitying with a woman's pity the innocent victim, and 
chafing with a woman’s indignation at the palpable injustice, 
could not forbear a glance into the possible future, when 
that royal prisoner should be no longer the first personage 
in England, could not keep back a swell of pride as she 
bethought her of one who had np slight prospect of 
assuming the reins of power, who might rise from a 
Parliamentary General (as his comrade really did) to be a 
Parliamentary Dictator; and how for such an one she was 
herself no unwortlyr mate. 

And Mary, too, no longer bent her whole attention on 
that velvet chair and its hapless occupant. In glancing 
wearily round the hall, searching, as it were, for^a friendly 
face on which to rest, her eye had caught a glimpse of a 
countenance that reminded her—oh! so painfully—of one 
which even now to think of brought the blood to her cheek, 
and left it paler than before. Yes, though lost again 
, instantaneously in the crowd, there was a face somewhere 
she was sure of it, that resembled his. That it was 
himself, of coarse, was impossible. He was in strict 
hiding, no doubt, and probably had taken refuge on the 
Continent; at all events, the last place in the world to 
which even his recklessness would bring him, was the very 
stronghold of his enemies in Westminster Hall. But weak, 
childish, humiliating as it was, there would be something 
gratifying, something of a strange indefinable pleasure, 
mixed with pain, in looking once more on lineaments which 
could recall those that all the schooling in the world had 
not taught her to forget; so her eyes wandered over the 
Hall, and refused to rest until they had found that which 
they desired. A momentary stir amongst the group 
immediately surrounding the Sovereign exposed the object 
of her search bifee more. It was but one of the musketeers 
who formed the escort, afl^r all, that had so reminded her 
for an instant *of one now lost to her for ever, and on 
regarding him attentively, though there was something in 
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the air and that resembled Humphrey Bosyille, the 
colour and com|4exion was so totally different from those of 
the proscribed Cavalier, that the resemblance became every 
moment more indistinct, and Mary smiled to herself, a 
faint, heart-sick smile, as she thought how harmless in its 
utter hopelessness was foll^ such as hers. 

But it beguiled her mind from the afflicting present, it 
led her fancy wandering away through the enamelled 
meadows and by the golden streams of that fairy land in 
which it is so dangerous to linger, and it was with a start 
of returning consciousness and the confused sensations of 
ono awaking from a deep slumber, that she was aware of 
the general stir created by the departure of the prisoner 
from the Hall. 

The proceedings had terminated for the day. Charles, 
after vainly protesting against the authority of his judges, 
had relapsed into the quiet dignified bearing of one who, 
while he JPeels the injustice to which he is subjected, 
resolves bravely and patiently to sustain his fate. As he 
was conducted down the hall, loud expressions of loyalty 
greeted him fr'om many an unknown and unsuspected 
partisan even amongst those therein assembled, although 
a strong majority of his enemies strove to drown these 
ebullitions by violent cries for ‘‘justice.” 

When the King passed the sword of state, placed 
conspicuously in the sight of the whole assemblage, he 
manned himself with an air of dignity, and facing the 
court, pointed to the emblem of death, while he exclaimed 
in a loud, firm tone, “ I do liot fear tJiat! ” 

It was no empty boast. How little Charles Stuart 
feared the extreme moment from which poor human nature 
instinctively recoils, he proved nobly and resignedly on the 
scaffold. * 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

r 

“ THK MUSKETEER ” 

The Guard was strengthened more than common at St, 
James’s. Sentries were doubled in all the principal 
avenues to the Palace, not only for the increase of 
vigilance, hut for the nullifying of any attempt at tamj»ermg 
with those unmoved functionaries. Stringent o;-dors were 
given as to the exclusion of strangers, and a watchful ex¬ 
pression pervaded the countenance of sergeants and 
corporals as they visited their respective posts with unusual 
frequency and circumspection. Nevertheless, within the 
guard-room the men off duty for the time lounged and 
laughed and smoked as soldiers will whether they have a 
crowned head in ward or an enemy at the gates. Small 
respect did these nide men of war pay to the former 
consideration. Their commander, Colonel Hacker, was a 
stern and coarse-minded person: a leveller in politics and 
a fanatic in religion, ho was Aot likely to insist on any 
inordinate reverence for his illustrious captive; and the 
private soldiers, taking their cue from their chief, lighted 
their pipes and laughed out their ribald jokes in the presence 
of patient and outraged Royalty itself. 

It was the first day of the King*% trial. The escort 
which had conducted him back to ^t. James’s were off duty 
for the nonce, and the guard-room was thronged with the 
usual complqnv^nt of idle, talking, preaching, and smoking 
champions * who constituted the flower of Hacker’s re¬ 
doubtable musketeers.* Here a stalwart warrior, lying at 
his lazy length ^long the coarse oaken form, and puffing 
forth volumes of tobacco-smoke, expressed his own opinions 

4«L 
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as to the proceedings of the day with a degree of irreverence 
for all conceriiei—judges, prisoner, and spectators—such 
as nothing hut a guard-room could produce. There a grim 
war-worn corporal, with an open Bible in his hand, and a 
stem, dogmatic frown upon his brow, waited impatiently 
for a moment’s silence t(^ commence what he termed an 
“ exercise,” and to vilify and vituperate in every possible 
manner the man Charles Stuart,” “ for the improvement 
of the occasion.” Some were rubbing up their belts, 
inspecting the pans of their firelocks, or exploring the 
contents of their hav^orsacks previous to going again on 
duty; wliilst others, fatigued with watch and ward, and 
regardless alike of King and Commons, right and wrong, 
accusers and accused, were stretched supine in sound and 
snoring sleep. , 

One soldier, however, stood at the grated window of the 
guard-room, apart from the rest, seemingly immersed in 
thought. ^lis eyes, fixed on vacancy, were looking back 
far into the Past; his dark face, strangely at variance with 
the light fiaxen curls that stole from under his iron-head 
piece, wore an expression of acute pain, borne with resolute 
endurance—such an expression as betrays the existence 
of a fatal malady, bodily or mental, to which the sufierer < 
scorns to give way. 

His sparo and muscular figure was cast in a more 
graceful mould than generally pertains to those of humble 
birth; and the hand, in whicli he crumpled a much-creased 
letter, though strong and sinewy, was shapely as a woman’s. 
He seemed struggling wiJh some powerful infiuence or 
temptation: ever and anon a soft, tender expression swept 
across his swarthy features, but a glance the paper in 
his hand hardened them into bronze once more. 

This soldier had but lately joined the corps of Hacker’s 
musketeers. He \^s no raw recruit, as was soon apparent 
by his thorough knowl^go of military details; and more 
than one scar on his neck and arms argued th(f pre¬ 
sumption that he had hocn a brave front-r^k man in his 
time. His own account was ^at ho had served for a 
while in the Netherlands, and afterward^, sailed as a 
buccaneer on the Spanish •Main; and this story tallied 
well with his soldierlike habits and the unnaturally dark 
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colour of his skin where it had been exposed to the sun. 
He won the good opinion of the sergeant who enlisted 
him by one or two feats of strength and agility; and in 
those days of tumult fow questions were asked as to the 
antecedents of a soldier who brought into the ranks an 
iron frame and a thorough famiUarify with his profession. 
But his comrades scarcely knew what to make of their now 
acquisition. With a peculiar frankness and kindliness of 
manner, he was more prompt than is the custom of that 
boisterous class to check a liberty or resent an insult. 
And his personal strength, added to the self-evident daring 
of his character, made them chary of rousing him by any 
of those rude aggressions or disagreeable jests which the 
rough musketeers loved to practise on one another. Of 
the soundness of his religious views there were grave 
suspicions. The preaching corporal opined that he was 
one of those predestined backsliders who fall into utter 
and hopeless reprobation; but this uncharitahh) opinion, 
biassed as it seemed to he by the impatience he had 
frequently manifested of that worthy’s long-winded dis¬ 
courses, was scarcely shared by his comrades in so 
unmodified a form. That he was a stanch anti-Monarchy 
' man was apparent less from his words, for he seldom 
enlarged much upon that or any other topic, than from the 
anxiety he displayed to lose no opportunity of witnessing 
the humiliations to which Charles was subjected. For all 
duties of guard or escort about the person of the monarch, 
Henry Brampton, as he called himself, was an eager 
volunteer. His comrades liked him, too; there was a 
nameless fascination in his pleasant manner that told on 
those rude, good-humoured natures ; and then—he treated 
one and all to liquor whenever there was an opportunity. 

Undisturbed by the noise and confusion in thta guard¬ 
room, Brampton stood gazing long aiid fixedly into the 
narrow paved yard which bounded his view from that 
grated window. Once only a large tear gathered in his 
eyelashes, aiyit-dropped heavily on the back of his hand. 
Startled, aeT it.seemed, aud bitterly shamed by the incident, 
he fell to ona^ more perusal of the letter he had been 
crushing in his grasp—a letter that had reposed inside his 
buff-coat for months; that had been read and re-read day 
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by day, again and again; that had opened the old wound 
afresh at each repetition; and yet a letter that now 
constituted all his wealth on earth. It was cold, cruel, 
bitterly ungrateful and unfeeling. Why did he treasure it 
so? We will peep over the musketeer^s shoulder, and 
read with him the words he knew so well by heart:— 

** General Effingham will bear you this paper; you will 
easily recognise the hand of one who has always looked 
upon you, who always wiU look upon you, as an esteemed 
and valued friend. 

** The General will 'spare no exertions to save you from 
the consequences of that last rash act of yours, to which I 
of all people cannot but offer my tribute of admiration and 
approval. It is right you should know that to Grace’s 
influence with him, and to Grace alone, you owe your life. 
It is right you should be made aware of her great regard and 
esteem for you—of the effort she has made for your sake; 
of the claim she must always have upon your gratitude— 
nay, upon a warmer, holier feeling still. As a man of 
honour I entrust you with her secret; as a man of honour 
you must feel that you owe everything to her, and that 
she has a right to your affection and devotion such as no 
other ever has had, or ever could have. You will do as 
you have always done—follow the path of duty and 
gratitude and loyalty; and you wUl be very, very happy 
together, for you know what she is, and you have proved 
her regard for you. Indeed, I hope and pray you have a 
long and happy life before you. You are still young, 
though old enough for the tollies and illusions of 3 ^outh to 
have passed away for evermore; and witl} such a com¬ 
panion as dear Grace, you have every cause to anticipate 
a bright unclouded lot. I shall perhaps not see you again 
—I will* not pretend that it is without regret I wish you 
farewell; but surcl}k friends may be parted by the force of 
circumstances, and yet«remaiu true and faithful fri^euds. 
My own prospects are very uncertain; you will, however, 
hear of me, though it is better that you skoyld not hear 
from me again. You have my earnest prqye^s for your 
welfare. You will like to know that I am ivell, and shall 
be quite happy when I hear V)f your safety^ about which we 
are all so anxious^—quite happy. Farewell! ” 
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It was indeed a cruel letter. Had she been a surgeon, 
and the recipient an insensible patient tinder the knife, 
she could scarce have laid her cuts straighter, cleaner, 
deeper than she did. How his honest heart bled when he 
received it; how it ached afterwards in the daily self- 
inflicted penance of its perusal. •• Could she give him up so 
calmly, so coldly, without an effort and without a pang? 
Could she thus transfer to another the wealth of an 
affection which she could surely not calculate, not 
appreciate ? Was he nothing in the compact—ho whose 
destiny she had been, who had built»tho whole fabric of his 
life on that faithless, heartless woman ? and now what was 
all this glorious superstructure, with the nohle elevation of 
its hope, and tlie golden cmhellishment of its romance ? 
A wreck—and oh, what a wreck! 

Poor Humphrey 1—for we need scarcely say that Henry 
Brampton, with his dyed skin and his flaxen curls, was 
none other than the disguised Cavalier—poor Humphrey! 
it was the first real well-delivered thrust that had ever 
reached his licart; he might bo excused for wincing when 
it pierced homo to the core. He was a boy in his 
affections still, and he felt it very keenly, like a boy. He 
did not know—how should he?—what it had cost the 
writer. He could not fathom the inscrutable depths of the 
female character, or comprehend the morbid satisfaction 
with which it can inflict suffering on those it loves, if only 
feeling that it is undergoing pangs tenfold more unen- 
dmable itself. He only knew that he had lost the light of 
his life, and ho felt sorely inclined to sit him down in the 
darkness without an cffoi*t for evermore. 

And now it' was well for Humplircy that he liad long 
proposed to himself one great object on which to direct all 
his energies and all his thoughts. A heart thus driven 
back upon itself, whether it belong to ^man or woman, is a 
fatal possession; and the better it was originally, the worse 
is likely to be its eventual fate. Deprive a human being of 
hope, and you drive that being into physical or moral 
suicide. What is the cause of nine-tenths of the vice and 
immorality in, the wortd ? The absence of a glimpse of 
something brighter in the future than adorns the present. 
The material becomes all-in-all to him for whom the ideal 
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is a blank; and the desperate man is nearly always a 
sensualist. Wlfion disappointment is keen enough to upset 
the foundations of a reason not originally very strong, the 
fool who was so weak as to hang all his hopes on an 
earthly thread, who built, in fact, his house upon the 
sand,” slips quietly out «t a side door of the tenement, 
with an ounce of lead to the brain, or an edge of steel to 
the throat; but is he 'much less to bo pitied who drowns 
the whole mansion that he loathes to live in, though he 
dare not quit it, in floods of wine and revelry, content to 
wallow in the swine’s‘filth, so as ho may but purchase the 
swine’s insensibility ? 

It is the salvation of a noble nature to have some task 
of self-denial, some motive for self-sacrifice left, when all 
that made the daily burden of life endurable has passed 
away. Happy he who has habituated himself to look upon 
his whole earthly career but as a task of which the reward, 
though not given here, is as priceless as it is certain. 

Our Cavalier, however, had long considered tlnit, next to 
his God, ho owed his whole service to his Sovereign. 
Whilst Charles was a dethroned monarch, and indeed a 
helpless prisoner, there was no room in Ilump'ircy’s mind 
for despair. “ Loyalty before all! ” was still tlie motto of ’ 
his shield, though the blazoning that adorin.d it was 
defaced, and the flowers that had graced and charmed it 
with their sweetness wore withered away. After the first 
stunning effects of the blow which prostrated him had 
passed off, he summoned Iqs own energies to return once 
more to tho task he had set himself in happier times. 
That ho should feel utterly lonely and miserable was to be 
expected. His was a disposition on wdiicli a disappoint¬ 
ment of the affections tells most severely. Naturally 
confiding, where he trusted at all he trusted entirely, 
ignoring, as most sincere men do, the existence of deceit. 
Constant and sensitive thimself, he could not concciye the 
possibility of change or unkindness in another; nor, 
although the last to overrate his own value,* could he be 
blind to the merit of his unswerving truth and fidelity. 
Above all, inexperienced as he was in the rwiys of women, 
his straightforward honesty of purpose oould not under¬ 
stand how they delight in the generous duplicity which, 
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for the beloved one's welfare, feigns to yield of its own 
free will all that it best delights to keep, and veils its 
sufferings with a smile, the sweeter in proportion to the 
pain it affects to hide. 

Well, come what might, as long as Charles Stuart was 
in adversity, so long was Humphrey Bosville his reckless 
and devoted servant. Cautiously walking in the most 
crowded parts of London, which then even more than now 
afforded the securest hiding-place for a fugitive, he had 
passed a few weeks subsequent to his interview with 
Effingham and release from Newgate in the enforced 
inactivity which he loathed. This was the period at which 
he felt most keenly the disappointment ho ha4 undergone. 
It was during these long leaden weeks that Vice stretched 
her ghastly arms to enfold him, not in her most alluring, 
but in her most dangerous form. When she offered her 
treacherous goblet, sparkling with nectar and wreathed 
with flowers, though thirsty nature may quaff greedily at 
the poison, there is yet an instinctive antipathy to the 
draught, a speedy reaction when its intoxicating effects 
have passed away. All happiness is heaven-born, and 
even its spurious copy, mere enjoyment, cannot entirely 
divest itself of the reflected light shed by that which it 
strives to imitate ; so he who in the exuberance of youth, 
and health, and animal spirits, laughs the merriest laugh, 
and drains the fullest cup of riot and revelry, feels 
inwardly conscious the while that he is meant for better 
things. But it is when she assumes the garb, not of the 
garlanded Goddess, but of the dark and shrouded Fate, when 
she says to her votary, ** My child, here is the deadly 
opiate; drink, and feel no more 1 Mine is the dull trance 
of oblivion ; come to my arms, poor wretch, to slumber and 
forget! " that she offers her most fatal temptation, that 
she drags the devoted sufferer headlon^i into her whirlpool, 
to wheel a few giddy turns in vai?a. around its edges, and 
then sink into its vortex without hope for evermore. 

'But Hunanhrey was saved by his devotion to his King. 
While something womanly in his nature caused him to 
shrink from g^sser vices, the noble ambition to serve the 
Stuart to the last bade him'preserve to the utmost his 
mental and bodily powers for that sacrod purpose; and so 
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the while ho waited his opportunity, he led a weary life of 
solitude and seif-denial. It was a long time to be 
immured in an obscure lodging, uncheered by comrades, 
forgotten by friends, with nothing but that cruel letter for a 
solace and a study—a long time, but it came to an end at last. 

After much considoration, it appeared to Humphrey that 
the only method by which he could have a chance of 
assisting his royal master was to obtain some appointment, 
if possible, about his person, and then tnist to accident for 
an opportunity either of effecting his escape or com¬ 
municating between him and his friends. For one so well 
known, however, as the young Cavalier officer, whose 
daring attempts had already marked him out as the most 
dangerous Malignant” of them all, this was no such 
easy matter; and he resolved at length, to disguise his 
person and enlist in one of the Parliamentary regiments 
quartered in the metropolis, by which means he hoped at 
one time gr another to be in immediate attendance on 
Charles himself. 

Fortune favoured him, as she often does those who trust 
in her guidance while they make light of her favours ; and 
it was not long before the name of Henry Brampton was . 
added to the roll-call of Hacker’s musketeers, that worthy 
commander remarking when the recruit was brought up for 
inspection, that The Spanish Main was no bad school for 
a soldier of the Parliament; and he would scarce boggle at 
anything demanded of him to further the good cause here, 
who had stuck at nothing in the service of the devil 
yonder.” ^ 

So Brampton mounted his buff and bandeliers, shouldered 
his shining musket, took his round of fatigue duty, and 
tramped up and down his post on sentry, as though he had 
not been% few short years ago one of the most promising 
officers in Prince Ri^ert’s cavalry division. 

It was seldom, thougfi, that he had an opportunity of 
being near the person of the monarch. It was not til! the 
first day of the royal prisoner’s trial that he wg,s j)ermitted to 
come actually into his presence, ^le could not* but think, 
however, that Charles had recognised him. Jl^iho the rest 
of his line, the latter possessed an extraormnary memory 
for faces, and a wonderful facility in identifying those 
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which he had once seen; it was not therefore surprising 
that he should have penetrated the disguise of one whom, 
indeed, he would scarce haye been justified in forgetting, 
and whose features he had once before detected under the 
fisherman's slouched hat at Brampton Mill. 

Yes, he felt sure the King must have known him 
again, hut it was during a moment of great confusion, and 
even Humphrey's coolness had not kept his head as clear 
as it should have been at that trying period. It was after 
the keen bitter tones of Lady Fairfax had for a second 
time disturbed the judicial proceedings in Westminster 
Hall. Hacker had just delivered his brutal command to 
fire into the box occupied by that lady, and the musketeers 
were preparing to obey. Like the rest, Brampton was com¬ 
pelled to step to the &ont, and bringing his firelock to the 

Present; " not that he dreamed for an instant of fulfilling 
so barbarous an order, but that any appearance of 
hesitation or unwillingness might have invited^ detection. 
It was at this moment that he caught Charles's eye fixed 
upon him with a peculiar and impressive glance. It 
seemed at once to instil caution, patience, and forbear¬ 
ance ; but all was lost in the mist that came before his eyes 
and the whirl that stupefied his brain, occasioned by the 
face that met his own as he levelled his musket in the 
direction of Lady Fairfax. 

Standing forward in the old attitude he knew so well, 
looking just as she used to do, only graver and paler, but 
still, as his heart told him, even in that moment of surprise 
and confusion, as dear, as beautiful as ever, appeared the 
woman he had vowed ho would love no longer, he had 
resolved he would never see again. There she was, ready 
to confiront danger, ready to die if need be, rather than 
show the slightest symptom of cowardice; and hurt, 
angry, maddened as he had been, h^ felt proud of her 
even then. ^ 

A^he stood at the guard-room window it required many 
a perusal of the fatal letter to harden him into , indifference 
once more •, lind it was with a feeling of no small relief and 
satisfaction that he heard his name read out by the sergeant 
on duty as oh^ of the permanent escort told off to guard 
the person of thd imprisoned Sovereign. 



CHAPTER XL 
“the protest’* 

As a venturous swimmer striking out fearlessly from the 
bank finds himself carried downward by* the current far 
lower than ho intended, and discovers that all his energies, 
all his powers, will be severely taxed to make good his land¬ 
ing on the opposite shore, so doth he who embarks on the 
stream of political life learn to his cost that the river runs 
swifter still as it gets deeper, and that if ho would keep his 
head above the surface, rather than sink into oblivion, he 
must consent to be borne onwards, in defiance ^'f his own 
better judgment, at the mercy of the flood. 

George Effingham had long ago cast in his lot with the 
Parliament ; of what avail was his single arm to arrest the 
desperate measures which had now become necessary to 
the existence of that body, clinging as it did to the shadow 
of power whereof the substance was already in the iron 
grasp of the dictator ? 

Effingham had won a position such as woul4 have satisfied 
the ambition of any ordinary man, such as any ordinary 
man would have made considerable sacrifices of conscience 
and feelings to retain; but George was not an ordinary 
man, and his charao^r was altered, his heart softened by 
the ordeal he had undergipne. Long ago he had dreaipt of 
religious freedom, of personal and political liberty, of a 
monarchy based on those utopian principles wh^ph form the 
foundations of «ll theoretical governments, wl^cU men will 
see carried out when the golden age comes baek once more; 
and for the realisation of these visions he hgd been content 
to give up friends, party, military honour, all the hopes 

m 
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that make life dearest and sweetest, and to wade knee- 
deep in blood and guilt for the establishment of peace 
and holiness on earth. It was sad to find the conviction 
growing stronger on him day by day that ho had been mis¬ 
taken—that the party he had joined was no whit less 
ambitious, less selfish, less intdlcrant, and less tyrannical, 
than that which he had left; to see the leaven of ambition, 
the restless thirst for self-aggrandisement, as strong in the 
formal Puritan as in the dissolute Cavalier, to be forced to 
acknowledge that the son of the Lincolnshire grazier 
could be no less regardless of prfhciples and defiant of 
conscquoncos than the scion of the Stuarts, and to watch 
with horrified gaze the inevitable approach of that tragedy 
in which it was never his intention to participate. 

Ho had been* a stem pitiless man once, a man who 
would have hesitated at nothing in the execution of a pur¬ 
pose which he had determined it was his duty to fulfil, but 
many influences had combined to temper the strength and 
harshness of his original character; the habits of high 
command had accustomed him to a broader and conse- 
(piently a more tolerant view of men and things; the prac¬ 
tice of that true religion of which the very essence is the 
“ Charity that thinketh no evil,” had* brought out, as it 
never fails to do, the kindlier impulses of his nature, and 
the chastening hand of son*ow had taught even proud 
George Efiingham that ho must bow resignedly to a 
stronger will than his own. There was little left of the 
haughty unbending soldier, st^ve the gallant spirit that still 
could not be brought to acknowledge fear of any man that 
ever stepped the eai*th. 

He had been present during the King’s trial in West¬ 
minster Hall. He had loudly remonstrated against the 
disrespect with which his Majesty was treated during the 
ceremony. He had rebuked HacW sufficiently sharply for 
his intemperate and un-officer-likci conduct, and he had even 
recognised the well-known form of Grace Allonby shrinking 
behind the/jwo Cavalier ladies who stood forward so proudly 
to vindicate their loyalty oven in that moment of danger. It 
was painful *40 see her again, but George was accustomed 
to pain now-^what did it matter? She was married to 
his old comrade by this time, of course, his old comrade 
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whom he had himself saved to give her, his old comrade 
who was within three paces of him all the time, but wliom 
ho did not detect under the disguise of a Parliamentary 
musketeer. From feelings of delicacy he had kept aloof from 
all communication with the family of her whom he felt ho 
had lost; it was enough thq^t he had done all in his power to 
make her happy, and ho hoped she was happy, and had for¬ 
gotten him altogether, at least so he told himself; and yet 
perhaps it would not have affected him inconsolably to have 
known that she was pining and solitary, and that Humphrey 
Bosville had neither seen hor nor heard from her since his 
release. 

Each day Effingham attended the trial, and when it was 
concluded, contrary to his wont, he made no comment or 
remark upon a topic which engaged all voices and occupied 
all thoughts; but next morning ho issued from his lodging 
dressed in full uniform as a Parliamentary General, and 
with a dai;Jcer brow and more compressed lip than usual 
took his way, silent and preoccupied, towards tlie residence 
of the most powerful man at that moment in England, 
Oliver Cromwell. 

It was perhaps, with one exception, the saddest day of, 
his life. Each by each his visions had all departed from ' 
him, each by each he liad given up, first his enjoyments, 
then his hopes, lastly his consolations. When he had 
resigned his command, and repudiated all further connexion 
with those whom ho had deserted his colours to join, what 
would be left to him on earth ? He could see before liim 
the weary useless life, tlfe long leaden days, wanting 
even the distraction of professional occupation and the 
stimulus of professional exertion. He ^ould have no 
position, no station in the world—he who was at that 
very moment (me of the most important men in the 
kingdom; but he ^ever wavered: it was right, and ho 
would do it. God wou^ find him some task to fulfil, if it 
was good that he should have an appointed task, and if not, 
he would accept a humble lot without repining. Once only 
he thought how different things might have b*een, thought 
of a happy, quiet home, with domesfic dutie^. and domestic 
pleasures, and a smile that could moke a sanded floor 
brighter and fairer than a palace; but*he drove these 
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visions from him with an effort, and resolved to carry his 
burden, heavy as it might be, without shrinking from the 
labour. He had gone through the crucible at last, and had 
learned—bold, powerful, and successful as ho was—^the 
most difficult task of all, to bear humbly, resignedly, and 
without a murmur. t 

As ho strode resolutely along he overtook a female figure 
that he seemed instinctively to recognise, although, pre¬ 
occupied as he was, he had scarcely noticed its movements 
or appearance. It stopped as he approached, and putting 
back its hood, disclosed an extremely comely face, 
blushing to the very edge of its cap at its recognition 
in the open street by so distinguished a person as General 
Effingham. 

“ No offence, General,” exclaimed Faith curtseying, for 
indeed it was no other than Grace Allonby’s waiting-maid, 
grown into a sedate and matronly personage. “No offence, 
I hope, but when 1 looked back and saw it w^s you and 
none other, I couldn’t help stopping, just for old times’ 
sake. Ah I great changes have taken place. General, since 
you’ve seen me and my young lady; but, dear me, it’s a 
world of change, and who’d ever have thought of my taking 
up at last with Hugh Dymocko! but no offence. General, I 
humbly hope.” 

Faith dropped another curtsey, and looked very demure 
and pretty as she did so. 

George muttered a few unintelligible words of greeting. 
The distinguished officer was far more agitated at this 
chance meeting than the ^lumble waiting-maid.. He 
stammered out at last a confused enquiry as to the 
well-being of Mistress Cave, and—and Mistress Grace,” 
he could not trust himself to add her maiden surname now, 
lest she should have changed it for another. 

“ Alack! General,” answered Fajjfeh, “ truly they are 
ill at ease. Indeed, the worl^ never seems to have 
gone* rightly with us since poor Sir Giles AUonby went 
to his accoimt; and there’s my Lord lying sick in 
his lodging down here by Whitehall, and my good- 
man, that’s *^Dymocke—Hugh Dymocke—asking, your 
pardon. General, you remember him,” quoth Faith, 
with another Iblush and another curtsey; “he’s an 
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altered man since they took the poor young Major, and 
Mistress Grace, «ho takes on sadly to get no nows of him, 
for dead or alive he might he, and none of us one whit the 
wiser; and as for Mistress Cave, it’s never a word, good 
nor bad, she says to any one, but walks about pale and 
silent like a ghost; and scarcely half so merry as I 
used to be, though that’s not to be expected, of course; 
and indeed I never thought to see such days as these, 
though I’m sure, wiieii I took Hugh Dymocke, I humbly 
hoped it was all for the best.” 

She stopped to take breath, and George, who had by 
this time recovered his composure, observed with consider¬ 
able simplicity. 

‘*I thought your young lady had by this time 
followed your good example. Mistress Dymocke, and was 
married.” 

‘‘Married!” echoed Faith, with a laugh of derision; 
“ not she—and never likely to be; she’s a sweet young 
lady, Mistress Grace, and a winsome, but she’s been looking 
too long for the straight stick in the wood, and after rejecting 
this one and that one, here and there, slie’ll come out into 
the fields again and never find what she seeks. It was but 
yesterday I said to her as I was doing her hair—for leave 
her I never will till I see the colour in her cheeks once 
more —Out of such a number,’ says I, ‘ Mistress Grace, 
it ought not to be so hard to choose.’ ‘ Never speak of 
it. Faith,’ says she, taking me up mighty short, and 
turning so pale, poor thing. ‘ And why not ? ’ says I, for 
I can be bold enough wh»ln I like, and I was determined 
once for all I’d know how and about it. ‘ Isn’t there 
gallants here and gallants there, all ready' to fling them¬ 
selves at your feet? Wasn’t there Major Bosville, and 
many another of the Cavaliers, that would have gone bare¬ 
foot to Palestine tmd back again, only for a touch of your 
hand ; and now th^ tl^o Parliament’s uppermost, and the 
land is purged, as they call it, from vanity, couldn’t you 
pick and choose among the saints. God-fearing men thoi^h 
they be ? ’ With that she fired up as re^ .as scarlet. 
‘How dare you, Faith!’ says* sho; ‘Icihvo me this 
instant 1 ’ but she turned quite white agaih, and was all 
of a tremble, and I heard her muttering-like, ‘Never a 
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Rebel, for the old father’s sake/ and though 1 was forced 
to do as she bid me, and go out of the room, I made bold 
to peep through the keyhole, and she had flung herself 
down on her knees by the bedside, and was weeping 
as if her heart would break. Oh, she’ll never marry 
now, won’t Mistress Grace. A/id as for the poor young 
Major, that they make such a talk about, it’s my belief 
that Mistress Gave loves him a deal better than my young 
lady ever did, though 1 durstn’t ask her such a question, 
not to save my life ! ” 

Having arrived at her destinatiem and the end of her 
disclosures at the same moment, Faith deemed it incumbent 
on her to point out the house now occupied by Lord Vanx 
and his relatives, which was indeed on the opposite side of 
the street, and to^ invite the General on her own account to 
step in and see his old friends once more. George was 
sorely tempted to break through all his good resolutions ; 
but he had a duty to fulfil, and he determine^ until that 
task was accomplished ho would suffer no human weak¬ 
nesses, no earthly considerations, to turn him aside from 
the path of truth and honour. The waiting-maid’s 
^ revelations had indeed made sad havoc of the dull mental 
' equilibrium he had sworn to preserve. It was much to 
learn that Grace was still free; much to hear that her 
antipathy to a rebel could create such a turmoil in her 
feelings. He was no fool, George Effingham, and who 
shall blame him if he drew his own conclusions, and 
became conscious that hopes which he had stifled and 
eradicated with the strong hflnd only waited a favourable 
opportunity to germinate and blossom once more ? Never¬ 
theless, he would not permit himself to dwell for more than 
an instant on the dream that had so affected his outer life; 
but taking a courteous leave of Faith, and forcing on 
her at the same time a munifleent jedding-present, he 
pursued his walk with even a fi^er step and a more 
resolflte brow than before. 


.If one shoi^ hour ago he was strung to a dogged, 
obstinate defiance of danger, he could have faced the 
deadliest peril now ^trith positive exultation and de¬ 
light. * 

It was the 2{lth of January, and Lieutenant-General 
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Cromweirs leisure was not likely to be at the disposal of 
the first come#; nevertheless the sentry at his door made 
room for Effingham to pass with a military salute, and 
after a very brief interval of waiting in an ante-room, a 
pale and agitated secretary ushered George into the 
presence of the Lientenant-General, with a grave apology 
that 80 distinguished a servant of the Parliament should bo 
kept in attendance even for a few minutes. 

Cromwell was standing in the middle of the room, attired 
with his usual plain simplicity, but somewhat more care¬ 
fully than his wontf The pale secretary reseated himself 
after the entrance of Effingham, and continued his 
occupation of writing from the Lieutenant-General’s 
dictation, but his hand was so unsteady that it shook even 
the massive table on which he leaned his arm. His master 
took a short turn or two up and down the room, and for some 
minutes did not appear to notice the new arrival. George 
had tim^ to scan him minutely. He had been familiar 
with him for a long period, had watched him in many 
an emergency of difficulty and danger, yet had he never 
seen him quite like what he was now. 

In the turmoil of battle, in the critical moments 
which his own destiny and that of England depended^* 
it was a part of the man to become cooler and cooler as 
the plot thickened. His cheek would glow and his eye 
would brighten when leading the Ironsides to a success¬ 
ful charge: but should their advance be checked and the 
scales of victory hang doubtful in the balance, those 
plain heavy features seenfed to settle into lineaments of 
iron. Now, though the orders he was enunciating were* 
but trifling matters of militaiy detail, a faint sallow flush 
came and wont over his countenance, and the large lips 
twitched and trembled, while the broad jaw beneath them 
closed ever and an^ with a convulsive clasp. He seemQd 
to speak mechanically, and with his thoughts fixed 
on some topic far distant from the strategical movements 
he was directing, and he started—positively started— 
when in one of his short restlpss turns he "encountered 
George Effingham. * , 

There were but those 4ihroe in the,room—the pale 
secretaiy bowing his head over his writing; the Parlia- 
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mentaiy officer loftily confronting his chief; and the 
Dictator himself, hiding an air of rcmorsof irritation, and 
perplexity under an assumption of more than militai’y 
brevity and decision. 

** What would you,” demanded Cromwell, his brow 
darkening as, with the perspiciviy of all gi'eat men, he 
read Effingham’s face like a book—“ what would you with 
us in this press of business ? Be brief, for the time is 
short, and lo ! even now the hour is at hand.” 

” I come to resign my commission into your Excellency’s 
hands,” answered Effingham in slow, steady tones, emphatic 
as they were sorrowful. “ I come to demand my dismissal 
from your Excellency’s service. I come to protest against 
the murder of Charles Stuart.” 

Cromwell’s bro\y had grown darker and darker as the 
officer went on; but when he reached his climax, all 
the wrath he had so long repressed, all the accumulated 
feelings of self-reproach which had burdened him^ for days, 
broke forth in a burst of uncontrollable fury. His face 
became purple, his features swelled, and his eyes glowed 
like coals, as, with a shout that made the pale secretai'y 
^jstart out of his chair, he thundered forth— 

' ” Out upon you, George Effingham ! vile traitor and 

doubly-dyed renegade—will you put your hand to the 
plough and dare now to look back? Will you come 
into the Lord’s vineyard, and shrink like a coward from 
your share of the work? God do so to mo and more 
also if I lay not your head as low before evensong as that 
of Charles Stuart will lie to-mofrow, to spare whom 1 take 
heaven to witness I would give my right arm—^yoa, the very 
apple of mine ejre! ” 

George had nerve as well as courage. He remained 
perfectly calm and erect during this outbreak, and at its 
conclusion repeated, in tones if possibly more distinct and 
accusatory than before, ” 1 protest against the murder of 
CharlOs Stuart! ” 

Wo have already said that a stem daring akin to his 
own never afkiled to touch the keystone of Cromwell’s 
character. Hffi wrath ^liated as rapidly as it had risen. 
With the inevitable self-deception of all who would fain 
stretch conscience too far, he was willing to vindicate his 
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actions to his subordinate, though he felt he could not 
justify them tt himself. Perhaps something within told 
him that, had he been in Effingham’s position, he would 
have acted in the same manner. 

** Nay, I do wrong thus to chafe that thou art still in 
darkness,” said he, with strong effort at composure, and a 
countenance paling rapidly now that his natural violence of 
temper had expended itself. ” Thou art a tried comrade, 
Effingham, and a fellow-labourer in the good work ; yet it 
may be that thine eyes have not been opened, and thou 
canst not see the hand of the Lord in our dealings with 
this man of blood. I would not bo hasty with thee, my 
trusty Mend. Take hack thy resignation, and forget that 
thou hast thus bearded one of the Lord’s appointed servants 
in the execution of his work.” . 

Cromwell turned to his secretary as if to continue the 
previous employment which Effingham’s presence had 
interrupted, and made as though the subject was now 
concluded between them; but George was not to be thus 
put off. Eyeing the Lieutenant-General gravely and 
sternly, he once more placed his written resignation in 
his hands. ^ 

I will no longer servo,” said he, ** with those who set 
at nought the Divine ordinance, and dip their hands in 
blood for the security of their temporal power. How shall 
I answer at the Great Day when the life of Charles Stuart, 
king though he he, is required at my hands, and I stand 
convicted of aiding and abetting in his murder—ay, his 
murder. General Cromwd!!, of whom the Scripture itself 
hath said, ‘ Touch not mine Anointed ’ ? How wilt thou* 
answer for it thyself there, who canst not gKe an account of 
it that shall satisfy mankind even here ? ” 

Cromwell paced the room with rapid and irregular 
strides, his han^^ folded together, and the fingers ep- 
twining each other aEf^of one in the extreme of perplexity. 
His features worked and trembled with the conflict*of his 
emotions, and his breath came short a^d quick as. he 
muttered out his vindication^ partly to * himself and 
partly to the brave captain, who^ defiance he could not 
but admire. . ^ 

** It is not for me to answer it—surely not only for me / 
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Do I stand alone amongst the people of England ? Am I 
at once accuser, judge, and executioner in my own person? 
By the verdict of sixty just men ; by the decree of a nation 
pronounced through its Parliament; by the laws of God 
and man—the head of the unrighteous hath been doomed 
to fall, and shall 1 alone be called ^o give account for it hero 
and hereafter ? And yet can you divide bloodgiiiltiness by 
figures, and mete out the portions of crime as one meteth 
out com in a bushel ? Nay, it is a just decree, and by 
its justice must we stand or fall—Council and Commons, 
Peers and Parliament, down to the meanest trooper of the 
army—and let none shrink from his share of the gi'eat work 
in which all are alike bound to take a part.” 

“ You can save him if you will,” said Effingham, fixing 
his eye calmly on the agitated countenance of his powerful 
superior, the pale Secretary looking at the pleader the while 
as one who watches a man placing his head voluntarily in 
the lion’s maw. ^ 

“None can save him now,” answered Cromwell in grave 
prophetic tones, “ but He in whose hands are the issues of 
life and death. What am I but a sword in the grasp of 
Jihe slayer—an instrument forged to do tho bidding of the 
f^aints, the despised and jeered saints, that have yet 
triumphed in despite of their enemies ? Albeit tho lowest 
and the humblest in that goodly communion, 1 will not 
flinch firom the duty that wiser and holier men than 1 have 
set me to perform. * It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for tho people, and that tho whole nation perish 
not.' Enough of this, George Effingham—thou in whom 
I have trusted, who wert to me even as a brother, go out 
from among us, if it must bo so, lest a worse thing befall 
thee. He that is not with us is against us. Go out firom 
among us, George Effingham, false and unpvofitable 
servant! Begone and see my face n^more.” 

Cromwell turned fi'om him angrjly and abruptly. He 
had la'shed himself into wrath again, and the imploring 
looks of the Secretary warned Effingham to withdraw. 
Ho placed kis resi^atiop on tho table, and keeping his 
eye on Cromwe^, whosef averted face and troubled gestures 
betrayed the storm within, walked steadily from tho room. 
As he reached the door, tho Lieutenant-General was heard 
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to mutter, " It is the Lord’s doings! It is the atonement 
of blood! ” • 

The Council were already assembled in the Painted 
Chamber, and were waiting but for him who was indeed 
as their very right arm and the breath of their nostrils. 
While Effingham walked* home afoot, a ruined, and in the 
eyes of his own world a degraded man, Licutenant-G-eneral 
Cromwell stepped from his coach amidst the clang of arms 
and the deferential stare of the populace, tlio most powerful 
Individual in England. Which of the two looked back on 
the 29th of January with the most tranquil heart ? 

But the future Lord Protector was by this time fully 
nerved for the stern measures he had undertaken to carry 
out. If his conscience told him that the life of Charles 
Stuart would be required at his hand&v was not the iron 
will powerful enough to stifle the still small voice ? Could 
not Ambition and Fanaticism, the ambition that had 
oiiginatqfl in Patriotism, the Fanaticism that had once been 
piety, march hand-in-hand to their triumph, calling them¬ 
selves Duty and Necessity ? Was Cromwell the first who 
ever forced himself to believe that honour and interest 
pointed to the same path, or the only man who has 
persuaded himself he was a tool in the hands of tln^ 
Almighty whilst he was doing the devil’s work ? Saint or 
hypocrite, patriot or usurper—perhaps a mixture of all— 
can we judge of his temptations or realise to ourselves the 
extremity to which he found himself reduced ? Sacrilege 
or justice, crime or duty, he went about it with a bold brow ‘ 
and a steady hand. * 

Small deliberation did they hold, those nloomy men who* 
met in the Painted Chamber. Their nerves were strung, 
their minds made up, they had even leisure to trifle with 
their awful task; and the ink that was to witness the 
shedding of a king^ blood was flirted from one to another 
in ghastly mockery qf sport. The Death Warrant lay 
before them, the merciless document that pronounced, 
“Charles Stuart, King of England, to ^tand convicted, 
attainted, and condemned of high treason, ffiid other high 
crimes; ’’ that sentenced him “ Th be put^'to death by the 
severing of his head from his body, of which sentence 
execiition yet remaineth to be done, 'rtiese are therefore 
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to will and require you to see the eaid sentence executed in 
the open street before Whitehall upon the morrow, being 
the thirtieth day of this instant month of January, between 
the hours of ten in the morning and five in the afternoon, 
with full effect. And for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. » 

** And these are to require all officers and soldiers, and 
others, the good people of this nation of England, to be 
assisting unto you in this service. Given under our hands 
and seals.” 

And then they signed their names in full, thus:— 

"John Bradshaw. 

“Thomas Grey, Lord Groby. 

“ Oliver Cromwell.” 

(And fifty-six others.) 

And the third signature was written in the steadiest 
hand amongst them all. 



CHAPTER XLI 
“a forlorn hope” 

Charles Stuart’s last day was come. He bad undergone 
his trial with a dignity and calmness which many attributed 
to his conviction that even at the last the Parliament dare 
not proceed to extremities, that at least the person of a 
sovereign must always be respected in England. If such 
was the reed on which he leaned, he must have found it 
broken in his hand. If he had cherished any expectations 
of a reprieve or commutation of his sentence, had been 
deceived by any of those visions wliich are su apt to take 
the place of Hope when Hope herself is stricken to thef 
earth, he must have seen them now completely cleared 
away; and yet his courage never failed him. The King 
was as composed, as gentle, as majestic, in his warded 
chamber at St. James’s on that bitter 29th of January, as 
though he had been the most powerful monarch in Europe 
seated triumphantly on a tftirono. 

In the ante-room of the prisoner’s apartment was* 
stationed a guard of Hacker’s musketeers ^ rough, careless 
soldiers were they, opposed to royalty both from interest 
and inislination; and yet, now that the sentence was 
passed, now that jj^e prisoner whom they guarded was no 
longer a monarch on h^s trial, but a human soul that would 
be in eternity to-morrow, their boisterous jests were checked, 
their rude voices hushed, and all appeared to feel alike,tho 
influence of that majesty with which the llibg of Terrors 
clothes him whom he is about to*visit. 

One amongst them, indped, seemed more restless than 
his comrades. Henry Brampton, with flis dark face and 
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flaxen curls, had omitted no opportunity of approaching 
the prisoner; and yet even now the last hour was almost 
come, and his duty had not yet brought him in immediate 
contact with Charles’s person. The suspense was getting 
absolutely maddening; and the disguised Cavalier’s feelings, 
outraged and lacerated by the suffiprings he saw his sovereign 
compelled to undergo, worked upon him to a degree that it 
cost him all the efforts of which he was capable to hide 
from the observation of his companions. 

Brampton had laid his plans with the energy and 
decision of his character. For weeks ho had been in¬ 
gratiating himself witli the more dissolute and desperate 
men in the company to which he belonged. He had 
prayed with them, preached with them, jested with them, 
and, above all, drank with them, till he could count some 
dozen or so of choice spirits with whom he felt his influence 
to be all-powerful. These he had sounded cautiously and 
by degrees. Like most men with nothing to lose, he had 
found them totally without fixed principles, and perfectly 
ready for any undertaking which promised to conduce to 
their own advantage. Without committing himself to any 
^ one of them, or letting them into his confidence, he had 
'given them to understand that he meditated some bold 
stroke at a fitting opportmiity, in which he counted upon 
their adhesion, and which, if successful, would render them 
independent of militai'y service for life, and give them 
wherewith to drink to their heart’s content for the rest of 
their days. 

These myrmidons, he had contrived with infinite pains 
to unite in one squad, or division, which generally went on 
guard together,''and which formed in rotation the escort of 
his Majesty. Could he but depend upon them at the 
impoi*taut moment, a plan for the King’s escape was 
practicable. Belays of horses wore ropdy at all hours to 
carry his Majesty to the coast; and if the fidelity of his 
guardi§ could once be seduced, it would be no impossibility 
to hurry him out of St. James’s, and away to a place of 
safety under'cover of night. Two obstacles stood in the 
way of the dauntless Ga«alter. The first was so to arrange as 
that this escort', and no other, should guard him during the 
hours of darkness, a difficulty which appeared at length to 
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be overcome, as they had been told off for duty this very 
evening; the second, to apprise the King of his intentions, 
no easy matter, guarded as was the royal prisoner, every 
word scrupulously noted, and every action rigidly watched. 

The great stake must be played out to-day. To-morrow 
it would be too late; and Brampton’s manifest restlessness 
and perturbation began to excite the remarks of his reckless 
companions. 

** Thy conscience pricks thee, Henry,” said one rude 
musketeer. Overboard with it, man ! as thou didst with 
the Dons yonder on the Spanish Main.” 

*‘Nay,” quoth another, “the time hath come at last; 
and Brampton’s plot, whatever it be, is about hatching just 
now.” 

“ Well, I for one am tired of doing nothing,” observed a 
third. “ Have with thee, lad, bo it to rob a church or to 
skin a bishop ! ” 

“ Or to,put Fairfax in irons,” said a fourth. 

“ Or to take tlie New Jerusalem by escalade. Hurrah! 
for three hours’ plunder of those streets, my boys, after the 
storm,” shouted a fifth. They were ripe for anything now, 
and the “ hurrah ! ” was re-eclioed more than oooe through 
the guard-room, when the last speaker, the wildest reprobate 
amongst them all, raised his hand with a wamin;^ gesture, 
and a wistful look upon his dissipated war-worn face. 
“ Hush, lads! ” lie said, in a hoarse whisper ! and whilst 
he spoke the guard-room became still as deatli. “ Hush, 
for pity’s sake. His children are going into him even now. 
God help them, poor things! I’ve got young ones of my 
own! ” 

Tliere was a tear on more than one shaggy eyelash, as 
the Princess Elizabeth and her little brother, the infant 
Duke of Gloucester, were led by faithful Herbert through 
the guard-room, to«qpe their father for the last time on thi^ 
side the grave. « 

Charles sat at a small table on which lay a Bible, a work 
of controversial divinity—for even at this e;^tremc liour^ he 
could not take his religion piu*e Jrom the fountain-head— 
and « casket containing a few smkll diampnd ornaments 
and other jewels. . , 

This casket had been sent to him the night before, in 

.*29 
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return for a eignot-ring which he had forwarded to its 
guardian as a voucher, and had been refigiously kept by 
that custodian, the Lady Wheeler, until such time as the 
King’s necessities should force him to ask for it. Its 
contents were scarcely of royal value, being but a few 
dilapidated **Georges” and “Garters”; but as they lay 
spread out upon the table before him, they constituted all 
the worldly possessions left to Charlos Stuart. 

He was looking at them wistfully, and with a sad pensive 
expression on his brow. Many a gorgeous scene did those 
glittering toys recall, many an hoifr of royal state and 
courtly splendour when he who was now a prisoner waiting 
for his doom, needed but to lift his hand to bid the proudest 
heads in England bend lowly before him, when he was the 
centre of that charmed circle which numbered in its ranks 
the flower of the noblest aristocracy in the world, now, 
alasl scattered, exiled, ruined, and destroyed—when he 
was the first personage in its peerage, the first knight in its 
chivalry, the powerful sovereign, the happy husband, the 
lawgiver, the benefactor, the fountain-head of honour, and 
wealth, and renown. Wliere has it all fled? Could those 
times have ever been real ? or was it not some vision that 
"had melted dreamily away ? Alas! those broken ornaments 
typified too truly the broken fortunes of him who now gazed 
on them for the last time. It is said that on the near 
approach of death, especially a death of violence undergone 
while body and mind are still untouched by decay, the 
whole of a man’s life passes Jiefore him like a pageant. 
What a strange eventful pageant must it have been that 
thus glided across the spiritual vision of tho doomed 
King! His careless boyhood, his indulgent father’s kindly 
smile and awkward ungainly form; the romantic expedition 
to Madrid, the gorgeous feasts, the tournaments diid bull¬ 
fights of chivalrous old Spain; tho fa^e of Buckingham, 
beautiful exceedingly, and the spaikling smile of his own 
young Bourbon bride ; the assembled Parliaments, a royal 
figure standipg*out in relief as that of one with whom he 
was not pefsonally ide^t«fied, calling them together and 
proroguing them at will; Laud’s stately bearing, Hampden’s 
goodly presence, drespectful even in defiance, and scapegoat 
Strafford’s pale reproachful smile; then the Scotch progress, 
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and tho magnidoence of Newcastle’s princely hospitality, 
the unfurling of the standard, the marches, and counter¬ 
marches of civil warfare; the Court at Oxford, with its 
narrowing circle of the loyal and true, stanch Ormond’s 
noble brow, hot Kupert’s towering form, Goring’s long love¬ 
locks, and stout old Astfoy’s honest war-worn face; then 
the midnight bivouac and the morning alarm, the sweeping 
charge, the thrilling war-ciy, the shattered rout of Nasoby’s 
fatal field; a prisoner, still a king, at Holmby House, 
Hampton Court, Carisbrooke Castle, Windsor itself; tho 
poor bird beating ifs wings more and more hopelessly 
against tho bars of each successive cage; to end in Brad¬ 
shaw’s pitiless frown and the final sentence read out to 
consenting hundreds in Westminster Hall. Ay, it was 
reality, after all, else why this sombre ftpartment, with its 
baiTed doors and lofty window-sills ? why the sad faces of 
his few personal attendants ? why the rude oath and jest 
and clang of arras in tho adjoining guard-room ? above all, 
wliy the chill dull foreboding, creeping and curdling even 
round his brave heart, the stunned consciousness that 
to-moi’Tow ho must be in another world. 

It is a splendid pageant, tmly, that of a king’s life; yet 
perhaps at tho extreme hour its scenes appear no whit more 
important, no whit more satisfactory to look back upon, 
than those which flit through the brain of a beggar, laying 
him down to die homeless by the wayside. 

It was pitiful to see the children as they came gently 
into their father’s presence?- On each little face there was 
a dim prescience of evil; a dread of somethiiig felt but not-» 
understood—fear for themselves, soitow for: him, although 
they know not why, mingled with childish wonderment, not 
altogether painful, and interest, and awe. 

Charles had need of all his fortitude now. He took the 
Princess lovinglyhis knee, and tho child looked tfp 
wistfully and fondly his face. Something that orossed 
it caused her to burst out a-erying, and she liid her wet 
cheek on her father’s shoulder in a passioif o£ jbears. Her 
little brother, frightened at her* distress, Avept plentifully 
for dompany. The rough soldiers in the ^ard-room had 
rather have fronted the King’s culvcrins at point-blank 
distance, than entered that chamber sanctified by sorrow. 
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They herded together as far as might he from the door, 
and if they exchanged words it was not above their 
breath. 

The King took his few diamond ornaments from the 
table. 

** My children,” said he, “ bchbld all the wealth I have 
it now in my power to give you.” 

With that he placed the gauds in their little hands, 
reserving only a ** George,” cut in an onyx and set with 
diamonds, the whicli he wore on his breast like a true 
knight, as he walked steadfastly to death on the morrow. 

Then he blessed them with a father’s blessing. “ My 
children,” said Charles, “ I shall bo with you no more: 
you will never again see your earthly father in this world. 
But you have a Father in Heaven of whom none can rob 
you. To Him I commend you—to Him I bid you commend 
yourselves. Obseiwe your duty to the Queen your mother. 
Swerve never in your loyalty to the Prince youi» brother, 
who is, and always must be, my rightful successor. Fear 
not the face of men; fear only to do evil in the sight 
of Heaven. Farewell my children! Be comforted, and 
•/arewell! ” 

Then lifting his little son upon his knee, a boy that 
could scarce speak plain, he bade him for the love of his 
father never to supplant either of his brothers; never to 
believe that he could be a rightful sovereign while they 
lived; never to allow wicked designing men to tempt him 
to the throne; and the little^one understood him, and 
, kindled as he spoke, lisping out that he never 
would— r 

** I will be torn in pieces first! ” said the sturdy child. 
So he dismissed them; and calling them back once more 
folded them into one long parting embrace, and* blessed 
them for the last time. Then he k&ned away to the 
window; and when the door closed ^pon them it seemed to 
him that the bitterness of death was past. 

Good Bishop Juxon was then admitted to the Boyal 
presence, and Charles ^tuart’s last evening on earth was 
passed in penitence and trustful prayer. 

Henry Brampton's suspense *was becoming to painful to 
endure ; but the welcome order came at last, and our Cava- 
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Her found himself once more on the eve of one of those 
desperate enterprises in which it was his destiny to be 
continually engaged; in which, indeed, only ho seemed 
now to live. Personal danger had for long been a stimu¬ 
lant of which he could ill forego the use, and it had 
become his normal existence to tho work in a perpetual 
plot on the King's behalf. 

With a brutality which was hardly characteristic even of 
that stern commandant, Hacker had issued an order that 
two musketeers should remain in the prisoner’s chamber 
the whole night previous to his execution; and it was with 
a deep, thrilling sense of triumph that Brampton heard his 
assumed name read out by the corporal of the guard as 
selected for this otherwise unwelcome duty. As lie ran 
over in his own mind tho arrangements he had completed— 
the adherents on whom he could calculate as sulticieiitly 
numerous to overpower any refractory sentinel; the coach 
which was in waiting night after night, on some pretext or 
another, in the Mall; the relays of the best horses then in 
England, furnished fi’om many a nobleman’s and gentleman’s 
stable, stationed at short intervals along a direct and un¬ 
frequented cross country road to the coast ; the raking 
corv’ette, that stood off and on from an obscure seapore 
during the day, and coming into harbour at night, was 
kept ready at any hour to trip her anchor, shake out her 
topsail, and, fair wind or foul, beat out to sea; tho disguise 
prepared for tho well-known person of the King; nay, the 
very papers which should vouch for his assumed character in 
case he w'ero stopped at any of the numerous ai-med posts 
pervading the country, and for which friends in high places’ 
had actually procured tho impression of'tho new Parlia¬ 
mentary seal, with the English arms and tho Irish harp, 
and the inscription, “ In the first year of freedom, by God’s 
blessing restored- as he ran over all tliese well-assorted 
ari'angements in his piind, he felt that the moment could 
no longer be delayed, and that now or never he mu&t make 
proof of the inferior instruments with the assistance of 
which Ills plan must necessariljr he carried* ^>ut. 

One by one he sounded them m different comers of the 
guard-room; one by one bo found them, as he had antici¬ 
pated, men ready to undertake any tneasure, however 
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desperate, for an adequate consideration. All of them 
loved adventure for its own sake; none of them were 
inaccessible to a bribe. 

There was something about Brampton, too, that made its 
way rapidly with men ; a certain womanly kindliness which 
—joined to obvious daring and {[eckless contempt for con¬ 
sequences, has an unspeakable charm for the gi'osser sex— 
had invested him with a high degree of interest in those 
untutored minds; and the stories they told each other ot 
his miraculous adventures and romantic crimes on the 
Spanish Main and elsewhere—stories which criginated 
solely in their o^vn imaginations—had surrounded him 
with a lialo of renown and mystery by whicli they were 
completely dazzled. He was not slow to take advantage of 
this spurious fascination. Singly and collcctivcdy ho bound 
them by an oath to do his bidding, whatever it might be, 
for that one night; and pledged himself equally solemnly 
to endow them severally with sums which, to private soldiers, 
represented unheard-of affluence on the iiif "row. *His own 
patrimony was well nigh exhausted, it is true, but the 
King’s adherents had not yet been completely rooted out 
of the land. Broken, dispersed, sequestered, ruined as 
^rns the Cavalier party, he had no fc t that the money 
would not be forthcoming. When Brampton belted on his 
bandeliers and shouldered his musket to take his post in 
the King’s bedroom, his heart bounded under liis buff-coat 
to think that at last he had saved his Sovereign. 

Good Bishop Juxon had taken leave of his beloved 
master for the night; faithful ilerbert had prepared the 
q)allet on which, as an act of especial favour to the 
prisoner, ho waar'permitted to repose by the King’s bedside. 
Charles had completed his usual devotions, and had busied 
himself in the observance of all the accustomed minutice of 
his toilet, as though it were but one of ^e many ordinary 
evlinings which lead up surely and successively to the last. 
When he was ready to undress he seemed to indulge , in a 
short interval of contemplative repose—calm, resigned, nay, 
even hopeful, ^ike a man who is about to undertake*a jour¬ 
ney on which he has loz^ speculated, and for which, now 
that his departure is near at hand^ he has neither repugnance 
nor fear. Herbertr busied hhnself about fivers matters in 
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the chamber, to hide his troubled countenance and over¬ 
flowing eyes, which the King observing, spoke to him 
cheerfully and with a smile, bidding him rouse himself 
at an early hour on the following morning, ** for,” said 
Charles, ** I must he astir betimes; I have a great work 
to do to-morrow.” • 

The attached servant's fortitude here gave way com¬ 
pletely, and clasping his master’s hand to his bosom, he 
hurst into a passion of grief. 

*‘Nay,” said the King, “be comforted; to-morrow is a 
day of rejoicing rather than of sorrow. Is it not my 
second marriage-day? To-morrow I would bo as trim 
as may be, for before night I hope to be espoused to my 
blessed Jesus.” 

For even now, on the verge of eternity, trifling matters 
wrested their share of attention from the grief of the one 
and the preoccupation of the other. Herbert asked his 
master ^’hat clothes he would be pleased to wear on the 
morrow, and the warrior-spirit of the old English kings 
flashed up for the last time, tempered, but not extinguished, 
by the resignation of the Christian— 

“Lot me have a shirt on more than ordinary,” said 
Charles, “ by reason the season is so sharp as ma;^ 
probably make me shako, which some ohtu^rvers will 
imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such im¬ 
putation. 1 fear not death; death is not terrible to me. 

I bless my God I am prepared! ” These last words the 
King uttered in a low, devout, and solemn tone. He had 
done with everything Low,H)n this side of eternity. 

Yet is life passing sweet, even to hinj who has most* 
manned himself for its loss; and one mAre trial was in 
store for the prisoner ere the gates of earthly hope were « 
closed upon him for ever. A loud knock was heard at the 
door of his apartment, and without waiting for permissipu 
to enter, a file of mrsketeers marched steadily into the 
room, and stationed themselves one on each side*of the 
King’s pouch. , 

In vain Herbert stormed and,expostulated^ in vain ho 
threatened the vengeance of the Colonel, ^iie General, the 
Council, and the Parliament: Hhe soldiers had their orders, 
they said; and the King, calming his servant’s indignation. 
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gently bade him be still and submit with patience, as he 
did himself, to this last indignity. * 

One of the musketeers seemed stupefied with drink, as 
was indeed the case, and remained like a statue on his 
post; but the door had scarcely closed upon the stir and 
clang of the guard-room ore the* other, flinging his musket 
on the floor, was prostrate at the King’s feet, covering his 
hand with kisses, and pouring forth expressions of loyalty 
and devotion such as the Sovereign had not heard for many 
a long month. Despite the flaxen curls and the dyed skin, 
the King recognised him at once ; •and to the Cavalier’s 
hurried entreaties that he would save himself, as he poured 
forth a torrent of explanations and adjurations that not an 
instant was to bo lost, did but reply— 

“ It was like t-hee, Humphrey Bosville, bold, gallant 
heart!—loyal to the last. It is no fault of thine that 
Charles Stuart must wear no more an earthly crown. But 
it is not to be. Liston, good Bosville; already they are 
changing the guard in the ante-room. Thy plot hath 
failed thee even at the eleventh hour. God grant they may 
not have suspected thee and thy comrades. Surely, ere 
this time to-moiTow enough blood will have been shed. 
'Fare thee well for ever, my truest, bravest seiwant. It is 
the will of God—God’s wiU be done! ” 

It was indeed too time. The last chance had failed, like 
all the rest. No sooner had Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
been informed of Hacker’s directions that the prisoner’s 
last hours should bo subject to intrusion, than ho rescinded 
the brutal order; but the practised warrior at the same 
" time commandcil that the guard in the ante-room should bo 
relieved every four hours, and that the same men should 
not be warned twice for this duty until after the execution 
—thus nullifying any attempt at tampering with the 
SQldiers’ fidelity, unless the seducof«wms prepared to 
corrupt the whole regiment. e 

Humphrey had but time to resume his aims and his 
soldierlike attitjidc, when ho was recalled to his comrades 
in the antb-r^om, and ^ivitli them marched back to his 
regimental quaj;^crs. He carried off with him, ho^vever, 
one of the King^’s gloves, whieh Charles, with his accus> 
tomed kindliness in trifles, had taken flrom the table and 
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slipped into his hand as he bade him farewell. That glove 
was treasured by Bosville’s descendants as the most precious 
relic of their house. 

At roll-call on the following morning some dozen or so of 
Hacker’s musketeers were missing. Amongst the deserters 
was one Henry Bramptoiv* of whom no furtlier intelligence 
was ever obtained, though, unlike the rest, he had left his 
buff-coat, his arms and accoutrements, for the benefit of 
his successor in the ranks. 



CHAPTER XLII 

THE WHITE KINO ” 

With grave and doubting looks the people in the streets 
asked each other,if it would really be? In twos and 
threes, and small distinct groups, they conversed in low 
tones, glancing anxiously now towards St. James’s, now in 
the direction of Whitehall. No crowd was collected, no 
circulation stopped. Ere a knot of persons, gathering like 
a snowball, could exceed a score, they found themselves 
insensibly dispersed and moving on. Compact bodies of 
soldiers, horse and foot, paraded to and fro in all directions, 
^hile St. James’s Park was lined with a double row of 
musketeers, in review order, their drums beating, their 
colours flying, and their ranks opened. Ofllcers and men 
wore a grave determined air j there was little of triumph, 
much of sorrow, in their honest English faces. The day 
had broken gloomily enough—not a ray of sunshine lighted 
the lowering sky. The wind •^swept up the streets and 
Across the open^Mall in moaning fitful gusts, and it was 
bitter cold. M^ons had been knocking and scraping all 
night long at the wall of the banqueting-house in Whitc- 
lifi^, and carpenters in paper caps had concluded their work 
in front of the King’s palace. The muj^’tude looked up at 
that solemn fabric with a dull stuppfied air. It was the 
scaffold. 

Ope man amopgst the crowd in St. James’s Park,Jbabited 
in the dress ef a plain couptiy gentleman, and muffled in a 
sombre-coloured^ cloak, f^as recognised by several of * the 
officers and men on duty. They, would have accosted him, 
but he shunned all their greetings, and exchanged not a 

iSd^ 
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word with any of them. His countcnanco bore the impress 
of a deep sadnesis and contrition; his very gait was that of 
one who is bowed down by sorrow and remorse. Though 
he had thrown up his part, George Effingham had come to 
see the end of the tragedy played out. 

The moments seemed t^ move like lead to the expectant 
thousands; perhaps to one they passed more swiftly, per¬ 
haps even he could have wished the agony of expectation 
were over at last. 

Many a false alarm, many a stir about St. James’s, 
caused every head to turn in that direction; but the 
drums beat up at last, the colours flew out once more, 
the long line of soldiers brought their flrelocks to the 
“ shoulder,” and in the open space between their ranks a 
small group of persons moved slowly, solemnly, steadily, 
towards the place of doom. 

The good Bishop on his right hand trembled like a leaf. 
Herbert's face was blanched and swollen with weeping; 
even the IPaiiiamentary Colonel who attended him, drilled 
soldier though he was, marched not with so firm a step as 
he. 

Ay, look at him well, George Effingham ; you have not 
been so near him since lie reviewed your squadron on the"* 
eve of Newbury; was his eye brighter, his loien more 
stately wdicn he sat his charger, in mail and plate, 
before your drawn swords, than it is now? Look at 
him well; would you ever have deserted his service had 
you thought it would come to this? 

As the King passed on,N;he musketeers on either side 
wheeled up behind him, closing in their ranks and fonning * 
an impassable barrier to the multitude in Vlieir rear. By 
favour of a stalwart sergeant who had served in his own 
stand o( pikes at Naseby, Effingham was permitted to 
advance with thisL unbroken column. An inexpressible 
fascination compelT^ him to see out the end of that 
which his very soul abiioiTed. 

On arriving at Whitehall, his Majesty passed along i:ho 
galleries *to his bedchamber, where ho halteil ihr a while to 
take A short interval of repose. ^Btrc he was served with 
a morsel of bread and a gol^lot of claret wine, upon a silver 
salver. Charles broke off a corner of the manchet and 
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drank from the cup. Herbert meanwhile gave to the 
Bishop a white satin cap which he had *iu readiness for 
his master; he could not endure to see him under the 
axe of the executioner. 

It was now time. Colonel Hacker, who was in attendance, 
and on whose stem nature the jwtience and dignity of the 
royal sufferer had made no slight impression, knocked 
respectfully at the chamber door. It was the signal of 
leave-taking. Herbert and the Bishop sank on their knees 
before their Sovereign, covering his hand with kisses. The 
latter, old and infirm, bowed down moreover with excessive 
grief, had scarcely strength to rise again. Gentle and 
kindly to the last, Charles helped the prelate up with his 
own hand. He bade the door be opened, and followed the 
Colonel out with,the free step and the majestic bearing of 
an English King. 

The galleries and banqueting-house were lined with 
soldiers. Firm anti unwavering, they stood \ipon their 
posts, hut those warlike faces bore an expression of unusual 
dejection : glances of i)ity, changing fast to admiration and 
even reverence, were cast upon the King from under their 
steel head-pieces, and the duty was evidently little to the 
minds of those frank bold men. They had confronted him 
in battle, they had fought him, and beaten him, and reviled 
him, but they never thought it was to end like this ! 

Men and women crowded in behind them, peering and 
peeping under their elbows and between their heads at the 
doomed monarch. Fervent expressions of loyalty and good¬ 
will greeted him from these bystanders, expressions not 
rebuked, nay, i^metimes even echoed, by the very guards 
who kept them back. 

“ God bless your Majesty! ” exclaimed George Effing¬ 
ham, in loud, fearless tones, baring his head at the same 
time with studied reverence. ^ 

The blessing was caught up a|id repeated by many a 
broken voice, and the King, returning his salutation, looked 
his old officer kindly and steadily in the face. WJiether he 
recognised *fiiin or not, George was the happier for that 
glance during,his lifetime. 

He would fail} have remained near him now, would fain 
he^ve done him homage and returned to his allegiance even 
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at the block, but the press became more and more resistless, 
and he was B\vel)t away by the crowd to a distance from 
which he could with difficulty watch the last actions and 
catch the last words of the King against whom ho had 
rebelled. 

He saw him emerge u^fon the fatal platform with the 
same dignified bearing, the same firm step. He saw him 
expostulate for an instant with those around him as he 
asked for a higher block, that he might not stoop lower 
than became a Stuart eyen in his death. He could see, 
though he could not hdar, that the King was speaking with 
animated gestures in vindication of his conduct throughout 
the war; but the royal voice rose audibly with the last 
sentence it ever spoke on earth, and every syllable struck 
loud and distinct as a trumpet-blast, while it declared in 
the face of earth and heaven— 

“ 1 have a good cause—I have a gracious God, and I will 
say no more! ” 

Had Effingham lived to a hundred, he could never have 
forgotten the picture that was then stamped indelibly on 
his brain. For many a year after he never shut his eyes 
that it did not present itself in all the firm otrokes and< 
glowing colours of reality. The sea of white faces upturned 
and horror bound, as the face of one man—the spars and 
props of the scaffold—the little groups that broke its level 
line—the sparrow that flitted across his vision and diverted 
his eye and his thought for an instant even then—the 
Bishop’s white rochet and tlie Parliamentary Colonel’s 
burnished helmet—the masKcd headsiiian’s gigantic figure 
and the clean sharp outline of tho axe—tl^ satin doublet 
and the veiled head bowed down upon the block—the out¬ 
stretched hand that gave the signal— 

****** 

Effingham was jfArave stout soldier, but he grew sink 
and faint, and turned hte eyes away. A hollow groan> more 
terrible, more ominous in its stifled earnestness, than tho 
loudest €hout that ever shook the heaven^, told how 
Charles I. had been beheaded, and tlie reaction*that placed 
Charles II. on the throne had already commenced. And 
one more scene closed the*oventful draniii. The faithful 
servants who had attended him to tho threshold of eternity 
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did not desert his mortal remains when he had passed its 
portal. The Parliament was memorialised and petitioned 
till that body, already startled at what it had done, gave 
permission for its burial. The decency and respect that 
had too often been refused the living monarch were not 
denied to his senseless corpse.® It was brought from St. 
James’s to Windsor in a hearse vdth six horses, like that 
of any private gentleman, and attended by four mourning 
coaches and the remnant of his Majesty’s household. The 
service for the burial of the dead appointed by the Church 
of England was not permitted to be read; but good Bishop 
Juxon, stanch to his post even when all was lost, stood 
ready with the Prayer Book in his hand to have used the 
prescribed ritual. In a vault at Windsor Castle—his own 
old Windsor—anrimgst his kingly ancestors, he was laid in 
his last resting-place. A few high-born Cavaliers chose 
the spot for his burial; a few devoted servants attended the 
obsequies of the master whom they loved. Ho lay, like a 
true knight, in St. George’s Hall, with the banners of the 
noblest order of chivalry waving over him, and winter sun¬ 
beams struggling through the emblazoned ^vindows to gild 
bis rest. When they earned him thence to the vault 
wherein he was to lie, the sky that had been bright and 
serene clouded over; a heavy storm of snow came on, and 
fell so fast tliat it covered coffin and hangings and pall with 
a pure and spotless robe—fit emblem of his innocence who 
slept so sound beneath. 

The mourners looked signifiqjintly in each other’s faces, 
and so they bore the White King reverently to his grave. 



CHAPTER XLIII 
a’orim penitent 

It is never too late to make reparation for evil, and George 
ElHiigham, although he had put it oil' till the eleventh 
hour, felt a stem satisfaction in rememhoring tliat he had 
thrown up his appointment on the King’s condemnation, 
and that he at least was guiltless of Charles Stuart’s death. 

His caise was not unlike that of other powerful champions 
of his party. Many a grim Puritan, though prepared to 
resist with the strong hand and to the death all assumption 
of irresponsible power, all aggi’essive interference on the 
part of the Crown, shrank with horror from so desperate 
measure as the sentence of his sovereign to a criminal’s 
death upon the scaffold, turned away with di gust from 
those who had completed the ghastly work when it was 
over. The very men who had fronted him so boldly in 
battle entertained a certain respect for the brave antagonist 
they had defeated, and tln^ soldierlike feeling with which 
years of warfare had saturated their English hearts, cspeci- , 
ally revolted from the slaughter in cold blood»pf a vainpiished 
foe. Fairfax himself—“ the General^*' as ho was then 
termed par excellence by his party, and supposed at that 
juncture* to be the most powerful man in Ihigland—was 
not aware of the S^iecuiion till it was over; but FairfaK 
could not have stopped it even had ho known in time, for 
with all his prestige and all his popularity, the Man of 
Destiny was twice as powerful as he. The dped was ifow 
fairly done, and Eflingham, shocked^ repentant,*and sick at 
beai^; resolved to bear arms no more. « 

It is a serious matter for a man of •middle age—by 
middle age we do not mean thirty or forty, or fifty, or any 
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term of actual years, but simply that period at which the 
bloom is off the fruit once for all—^it is a serious matter, 
we insist, for such an one to have lost his profession. A 
fortune kicked down can be built up again, like a child’s 
house of cards; the same skill, the same labour, and the 
same patience, will not fail to e^’oct a similar fabric, while 
those who have studied most deeply the enjoyment of wealth 
affirm that the pleasure of making money far exceeds that 
of spending it. Friends may fail or die, old and tried 
friends, but the gap they leave closes of itself far sooner 
than we oould have supposed possiule, and although we 
cannot quite 

Go to the coffee-house and take another, 

we resign ourselves to the inevitable with sufficient calm¬ 
ness, and go on much as we did before. Even a lost love 
may be replaced; or should the old wound be too deep to 
stanch, we cover it up and hide it away, ashanie<i, as well 
wo may be, to own an incurable sore. But the profession, 
if really a profession, is a part of the man ; other privations 
are but forbidding him wino, this is denying him water: it 
•is an every day want, a perpetual blank that irritates him 
at every turn. He would fain be in mischief rather than 
remain idle ; be doing harm rather than doing nothing. 

Effingham was vciy restless, very unhappy. The dull 
despondency of resignation that had oppressed him for so 
many months, that he had soothed and blunted with con¬ 
stant duty and unremitting labour, was indeed gone, but in 
its place was a feverish irrication, a morbid desire for 
change, an intense thirst for happiness, which is of itself 
the most painful of longings, and a rebellious encouragement 
of that discontent which asks repiningly, “ Why are these 
things so ? ” He could not iorget Grace AUonby, that was 
the truth ; worse still, he felt that he, would not if he could. 
To deceive another is often, as indeed it ought to be, a task 
of considerable difficulty; to deceive oneself the easiest 
thing in the. world. One knows the dupe so well, his petty 
weaknesses,l}is contemptible pliancy, his many faults, 
wUch he cultivates and cherishes as virtues. It is a poor 
triumph truly oyer a disarmed and helpless adversary, so 
we do it every day. 
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Effingham considered himself a proud man; it was the 
quality on which he most plumed himself. Never to bow 
his lofty head to human being, never to yield an inch of his 
self-sustaining dignity, this was his idea of manhood, this 
was the character he had trained himself to support. Per¬ 
haps it was for his pride that meek Grace Allonby loved 
him. Well she might. She had humbled it, and put her 
little foot upon it, and trod it into dust. 

After his last interview with her, this pride forbade him 
ever to see her more. Even after he heard she was still 
free, after gossiping Faith had poured such balm uncon¬ 
sciously into his heart, something told him that it was not 
for him to sue again, that ho must leave everything now to 
her ; and that as she did not seem anxious to communicate 
with him, and he was determined to remain stern and 
immovable towards her, the probability was that they would 
never meet again. This point finally settled, it was no 
wonder t]jat an irresistible longing came over him to visit 
Lord Vaux at the lodging wherein he lay on a sick bed ; 
to request, nay, if necessary to demand, an inter\iew with 
Mistress Cave, who inhabited the same house; not to shun 
—why should he?—the presence of any oilitT lady whq^ 
might happen to bo with them at the time. That would 
indeed be ridiculous. It would look as though there were 
something between them, as though she could influence 
proud George Effingham in any one hair’s-breadth of his 
conduct, as though he cared for her, which of course he did 
not now—^not the least in the world—and this was the 
proof. Also a morbid desir^came to possess him of justify- ^ 
ing his conduct before these old Boyalis4 inends, of dis¬ 
avowing his share in the King’s death, a crime on which 
they must look with unmitigated horror, and of proving to 
them that, though a strict Puritan and a determined adhe¬ 
rent of the Parliament in its previous resistance, he was no 
rigicide; nay, he was i^w no rebel. Ho had but fought 
for liberty, not revolution ; he had opposed, not the feing, 
but the ling’s dishonest advisers. Uuder^ proper restric¬ 
tions, he would wish to see the njonarchy rq^fefred, and in 
the person of the late King’s natural successor. Certainly 
he was no rebel. Sincere, earnest Georgp Effingham wa^ 
turning sophist. 
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He was turning coxcomb too, it seemed, else why did he 
linger so long over his preparations to go' abroad that fine 
winter’s morning ? Why did ho put on his sad-coloured 
raiment with so much care, and comb out those iron-grey 
locks and that giizzled beard with such an unpleasant 
consciousness that he was indeed turning verif grey. Ho 
had not heeded his appearance for years : it set him well 
now, a worn and broken man, to be taking thought of his 
looks like a girl. He turned from the mirror with a grim 
sardonic smile, but he smothered a sigh too as he recalled 
a comely brown face that was not so bad to look at loss 
than twenty years ago, and he wished, he knew not why, 
ho had it back again just for to-day. Pshaw ! ho was not 
going wooing now. He began to think he was turning 
foolish. Why did his hand shake so as he tied his points, 
and at that early hour why so restless and eager to be off ? 
Then, although the day was fine for walking, keen and 
bracing as a winter’s day should be, Effinghaip felt very 
hot as he tmmed the corner of that street once so unin¬ 
teresting and so undistinguished from the thousand and one 
adjacent streets, its fellows. There must have been some 
jpeculiarity in the street, too, else why should ho have 
traversed it so often, examining its different houses so 
minutely ere he stopped carelessly, and quite by accident 
as it were, at the one ho sought ? It was reassuring, how¬ 
ever, to be admitted by Faith, with her inspiriting glances 
and well-known smile; it was not reassuring to be turned 
loose in an empty room, to await my Lord’s leisure, on 
whom, by a pleasant fiction, this visit was supposed to be 
made, and who,- as an invalid, could scarcely be expected 
to be astir at half-after nine in the morning, the early hour, 
even for those early times, at which George arrived. 

How the room reminded him of that other*room at 
Oxford, of which every detail was pointed so indelibly on 
his ipemory. Photography, forsooth, is no invention of 
this or any other century. It came with mankind fresh 
and perfect upon earth. When Adam left the gt^rden and 
knew he Bhou)d seo it i^p more, he took with him into the 
dreary waste pf the outer world an impression of his 
Para^se that l\ad not faded when his eyes were dim and 
his years had numbered nine hundred one score and ten. 
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Evo, too, carried another in her aching bosom, though she 
could scarcely see it through her tears. Their children, 
one and all, possess the art and its appliances. Effing¬ 
ham’s “positive” was no less vivid than that of his fellow 
creatures. 

Men inhabit a room tfs an Arab pitches his tent in the 
desert, careful only for immediate shelter and convenience, 
as a place that, when they have left it and done with it, 
shall know them no more. Women, on the contrary—at 
least some women, and these, wo think, are not seldom the 
gentlest and most lovable of their sox—seem to pervade it, 
as it were, with their influence, though for the time they 
may he absent indeed in the body; shedding, so to speak, 
an atmosphere of beauty and refinement about them which 
clings around the place when they are^one. ’Tis an old 
hackneyed quotation, though none the worse for that, about 
“ The vase in which roses have once been distilled ; ” but 
it describes as poetically and as adequately as language 
can, the chann we all know so well, the spell that a loved 
and loving woman casts upon the threshold of her home. 

Mary Cave possessed this faculty in a high degree. 
Any one who knew Mary intimately could teii at a glanca 
on entering a room whether she was in the habit of 
stationing herself there; and the something that George 
recognised here in the London lodging, which he had 
learned to appreciate in his Oxford experiences, was but 
one of the many attractions belonging to that lady of 
which he had never mal(^ any account. Lover-like, he 
attributed it all to Grace, and looked round the apart-« 
ment with a softening eye, believing tlsit it was here 
she sat and worked and pondered, thinking perhaps some¬ 
times, and not unkindly, of him. 

Poor 'Grace I she was generally too restless now to sit 
still anywhere. When not occupied with the invalid, 4 io 
whom both the women«devoted themselves as only women 
can, she spent most of her time in wandering to and fro 
about the house, looking out of the wiu(k)^ that cT>m- 
manded the streets, and turning «^ay from 411001 as if she 
expected somebody who never came, varj^ng this dreary 
amusement by long political discussions with her friend, in 
which she sought to prove the^ Parliament not so far in the 
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wrong, shocking that Cavalier lady much by the disloyalty 
of her opinions, which seemed to incline ^aily more and 
more towards Puritanism, and as Maiy told her, almost 
with indignation, “flat rebellion.” 

Had George Effingham known all this, perhaps ho 
would hardly have trembled so c ridiculously as he stood 
bending his sheathed rapier about unconsciously in that 
sacred apartment. No; he was a bold man, George, and 
lie loved her very honestly. It would have made him more 
nervous still. 

In his stil'ring and eventful career he had faced as much 
danger as most men, not only the open dangers of the 
battle-field, which to one of his calibre were indeed no 
great trial of courage, but the more thrilling hazards of 
advanced outposts; night attacks, and such uncertain duties, 
when a moment’s relaxation of vigilance, a moment’s loss 
of coolness, might not only have destroyed himself, but 
imperilled the very existence of the army for whqse safety 
he was answerable. Never in his whole life, however,—as 
George once confessed, many a long day afterwards to a 
certain individual, who received the confession with happy 
ismiles, melting into happier tears—never before, on picket, 
with Bupert hovering about his flanks at midnight, or 
detached with a handful of men to make his way in broad 
daylight between Goring’s keen-sighted vigilance and 
Astley’s unerring tactics, no, not even when he stood face 
to face with old Sir Giles at Naseby, and bore the bnmt of 
that impetuous charge in which the stout knight fell 
r wounded, had he felt his lips blanch and his heart leap to 
his mouth as t]roy did on this eventful day simply to hear 
a light footfall coming along the passage, and a gentle 
hand lifting the latch of the door. 

To him entered no more important a personage «than his 
friend Faith, whose sense of the ImP-kirous, damped, yet 
not altogether smothered, by tho grave realities of matri¬ 
mony, was sorely tried by George’s open-mouthed 
expression of countenance, denoting anything but cool¬ 
ness or seff-cemmarid^ • 

“ My Lord prays the General will excuse his waiting on 
him in this apartment,” quothrFaith, demurely, “and be^ 
the favour of his company in the sick chamber to which lus 
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Lordship is still confined ” ; with that she bade him follow 
her guidance, Itnd make as little noise as possible, in 
consideration of the invalid—an unnecessary injunction to 
a man who, though conscious of no evil intention, felt 
already like a convicted thief. George, however, was too 
experienced a soldier r^t to recognise the inspiriting 
influence of locomotion; his courage came gi'adually back 
as he advanced to the attack. 

She was in the room. He knew it somehow without 
seeing her. He was conscious of a presence, and a grave, 
formal courtesy and the old stupefying sensation, that was 
yet so fascinating. lie was conscious also of another 
lady, pale and faded, who greeted him with stately 
coldness, and of the suffering nobleman himself reclining 
languidly on his couch. • 

Poor George Effingham I they were drawn up in battle 
order to receive him, horse, foot, and dragoons. For an 
instant l^o was coward enough to wish he hadn’t come ! 

There is nothing like a plunge at once in medias res to 
brace the nerves for an encounter. To his Lordship’s 
distant salutation, and somewhat haughty inquiry as to the 
cause which had obtained him the honour of lUe General’s 
visit, though he could not forbear adding, courteously 
enough, “ that he trusted it was to give ihem some 
opportunity of returning the many favours they had 
received from the Parliamentary officer,”—George replied 
with manly frankness at once, “that he had come to see his 
old friends, in order to do himself justice. He had but few 
now,” he said, “ and could not aflbrd to lose one of them.,, 
Ho was no longer in a position either to ask or to confer a 
favour. He was neither a general now, nor an officer in 
the service of the Parliament.” ^ 

The party looked from one to the other in some pertur¬ 
bation. Graco tnrEied very red and very white again in 
less than a second. Lerd Yaux feebly signed to thejadies 
to withdraw. One of them could not, and the other would 
not, see the signal. An embarrassing sileiicy succeeded : 
the three were at what is termed g, “ dead-lock.*’ 

Mary was the first to break it. He quits started at her 
voice; it was so changed ^rom the full,•steady tones ho 
remembered; he looked attentively in her face, and was 
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sorry to see how time and grief had altered her. It was a 
beautiful face still, but it had lost for ever the rounded out¬ 
lines and the blight comeliness of youth. 

“V/e are glad to know that it is so,” said Mary, 
assuming for the nonco the old queenly air that sat so well 
upon her. “ You can understayd our feelings. You see 
our loyalty is no whit shaken even now. Mourning for 
him as we do, ay, even in our outward garb ”—she glanced 
as she spoke at her own dross, for all there were in the 
deepest black—” how is it possible for us to forgive his 
murderers ? Had you come here with the King’s blood on 
your hands, George Efl&ngham, not one of us could have 
spoken a kind word to you again.” 

Grace looked up at him with one rapid, speaking glance; 
the next instant her eyes were fixed intently on the floor. 
She at least would listen to his justification with no 
unfavourable ear. 

In a few manly, simple words George told ^his tale. 
Addressing himself to the old Cavalier nobleman, ho detailed 
his earlier experiences of the royal army and the royal 
party, his scniples of conscience, his change of faith, the 
floral obligation he felt to join the champions of liberty, 
and the contagious enthusiasm kindled in his mind by 
their religious zeal. Without dwelling on his own deeds 
or his own feelings, he conflned himself to a simple 
narrative of facts, relating how he had served his country 
and his party at once ; how he had mitigated the rigorous 
measures of the Parliament towards the Boyalists, as 
, indeed they themselves knew, fo the utmost of his power ; 
and how even ak the veiy last he had gone to Cromwell with 
his commission in his hand, and protesting against the 
sacrilege which he was powerless to prevent, had thrown it 
at the Dictator’s feet, and stripped olF the uniform which 
he had resolved from henceforth hg •would never wear 
again^ “ And now,” said George* kindling as he spoke, 
and fixing his eyes unconsciously on Grace, who sat 
blushing an^ trembling, drinking in every word,/* I see, 
too late, thd ejror into wjiich we have fallen. I see that 
we have trusted too litlle to the people, too much te the 
sword. I see tl)^t we have oi^rsefves built up a power we 
are unable to control; and that, setting aside every 
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question of right, we must return within those limits we 
oiiglit never to .have overstepped, resume the allegiance 
that we have never intentionally shaken off, and re¬ 
establish a monarchy to save our country. I may have 
gone too far ; but in these times there has been no middle 
course. I have borne arms not against my sovereign, but 
against those who would have persuaded him to be a 
tyrant. No ! There is not a drop of Charles Stuart’s 
blood on my hands, as I have never been a rebel, my Lord, 
never a rebel, as 1 am a living man ! ” 

Grace thanked him with a look tliat made Effingham’s 
heart leap for joy. 

Poor Lord Vaux, sadly weakened and broken down, had 
listened courteously and with a well-pleased air to a man 
for whom in his heart ho had always entertained a high 
respect, and to whoso kind offices ho had often of late 
owed his own w^elfare and security. He bowed his head 
feebly, and said, “ he was glad to hoar it; ” tlien looked 
wearily aft’ouiid as thougli to ask when his noonday draught 
would bo ready, and when his visitor was going away. 
Mary alone remained obdurate and uncompromising. 

“ You have justified yourself,” she said, “ of the Blessed 
Martyr's blood, but you can never deny that you, and siicL 
as you, have been the unconscious instruments of this 
odious sacrilege. You are not of us, George Effingham, 
and you must not be with us. We aro glad to have heard 
you in your defence; to have seen you once more; to 
thank you for the favours wre have received at your hands ; 
and to bid you farewell. tWe wish you no evil, w’e bear 
you no malice; but between us and you stands the scaffold s 
at Whitehall. It is a barrier that can neve^bbe removed. I 
speak for Sir Giles Allonby’s daughter as well as myself. 
Come, Grace, you and I have no business here! ” 

How could she i^ay such hard, such cruel words? What 
was this impulse that bade her do violence to her o^n 
better feelings, and trample so ruthlessly on those «f her 
friend? Her tone, too, was unnaturally calm and con¬ 
strained*; and she pressed her hand upon hc»J)osom, as if 
in physical pain. • • • 

He had bent his head down, down to his* very sword-hilt 
while she was speaking, bift he raised it tnore loftily than 
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his wont when she had done, and Grace ohserred that he 
looked sterner than usual, and had turned .very pale. Her 
woman’s heart was rising rapidly; her woman-nature 
rebelled fiercely against this assumption of authority by 
her friend. She sat swelling mih. love, pride, anger, pity, 
a host of turbulent feelings. It ^wanted but little to create 
an outbreak. 

He rose slowly, and bade Lord Vaux a courteous 
farewell. He bowed to the ground before Mary, who 
acknowledged his salutation with one of those miraculous 
courtesies which the dames of tliati- period performed to 
such perfection. Then he turned to the door, and in 
doing so he must pass close by Grace’s chair. How her 
heart beat. Once she thought he would pass without 
speaking. For more than a minute she had never taken 
her eyes off his "face, and a sad, liopeless expression 
crossed it now that made her thrill with pain. He 
stopped before her chair, and took her by the hand. 
“Farewell,” he said, “a long farewell, Grace There 
was a world of quiet sorrow in the tone with which he 
spoke that ’ last word ; a world of hopeless love in the deep 
eyes that looked down so reproachfully, yet so fondly, into 
hers. The girl’s heart was full to suffocation. She could 
bear it no longer; the room seemed to swim before her 
eyes. The next moment she was sobbing on his breast 
like a child. 

Effingham walked out of that London lodging perhaps 
the happiest man that day in England. He was no 
accepted suitor, no affianced loyer, it is true; but for the 
'first time he knew now beyond a doubt that the blessing 
for which he hall pined so long was his owm; and even if 
she might never be his, Grace Allonby loved him dearly in 
her heart; and the light which the poet affirms never 
was on sea or shore,” but without which both sea and 
shbre are but dull and dreary wasted, oegan to shed its 
golden gleams on a life that only too joyfully accepted this 
one boon in lieu of everything else which it had lost. 

I^remblingf w^eeping, agitated, horribly ashamed, yet by 
no means repefitant of wffat she had done, Grace retired to 
her chamber, v^hither, from the sheer force of habit, she 
was followed by her friend; and^where, in broken sentences 
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and frequent sobs, not unmingled with smiles, she told her 
how she had lo¥ed their enemy so long, ever so long, ay, 
even before she had entreated him to save Bosvillo’s life, 
only she was not quite sure he cared for her ; and how she 
had nevertheless always believed it was for her sake 
Eilingham had been sojkind to the Royalists; and how 
proud she always was, though she knew it was vejy wrong, 
of his prowess and his successes, lastly, how she had 
feared she must never see him nor speak to him again; 
and how to-day was the happiest day in her life ; “ for, you 
see, Mary, ho is not*a rebel, after all—he says so himself 
--not a rebel at all; and even, if I never see him again, I 
shall always love him better than any one else in the 
world.” 

And Mary listened, and soothed her„and remonstrated, 
like a confirmed hypocrite as she was. (All good women 
are, far, far more so than the bad ones.) And even urged 
the claim of another, with a pale smiling face too, and 
dissuade*d her in every way she could think of from what 
she termed ‘‘this wicked folly ; ” and Grace, cheering up 
rapidly, laughed at the latter argument, and said with a 
mocking voice, “ If ever he turns up, you .vill have to 
marry him yourself, Mary. You have taken charge of him 
ever since we have known him. It is very cm- loss of you 
to have lost him now ! ” 

They reached home, those unconscious friendly stabs, 
dealt so innocently by a loving hand—home to the very 
quick, every one of them. Grace could not guess why her 
friend bent down to kiss h6r so assiduously at this moment, 
and talked on so volubly immediately aftprwards; but the 
conversation was resumed again and again*; the argument 
against marriage, so resolutely urged by the elder lady,, 
becomhj^g weaker and weaker at every fresh attack. 

The contest ende^ as such contests usually do when ^he 
one side is thorougl)}y in earnest, the other fighting 
against its own convictions. Lord Vaux, an easy good- 
temperq 4 man, devotedly fond of Grace, an^ in the intervals 
of his malady only too glad to make every ond happy about 
him, was soon brought to think ’that George Effingham 
would be an extremely fit {person to take charge of his dear 
Grace, provided always they would both come and live with 
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him in the old Hall at Boughton. With much reluctance—* 
so much indeed as to seem more feigned ^han sincere— 
Mary withdrew her opposition, and the spring, gloomy and 
disastrous as it proved to the Royalist party, smiled on at 
least one happy heart amongst the despondent and ruined 
Cavaliers. 



CJIAPTEIi XlilV 

•* COMING HOME ” 

Master Dymocke sat basking in the beams of an early 
summer’s sun on the terrace at B()ughton. ITo had been 
left in trustworthy charge of that establishment for several 
months, as was indeed well Imown to the inferior domestics 
of the household, on whom his military strictness and 
somewhat peevish disposition, by no moans improved after 
matrimony, had produced an impression the reverse of 
agreeable. The males held him in considerable awe ; the 
females, excepting one or two of the prettiest, to whom he 
relaxed considerably, opined, and, womim like, freely 
expressed their opinion, that he was “ a thankless otd 
curmudgeon.” Perhaps as he was now altogc ther out of 
the game, the singld ladies may have regarded him wdth a 
peculiarly unfavourable eye. 

He seemed, however, thorouglily satisfied wdth the 
current of his own reflections. The family were expected 
to return that very day, rfhd although he was sufficiently 
habituated to his pretty wife’s absence, to bear it with 
conjugal composure, he had no objection bn earth to see 
her smiling face again. Though firmly convinced in his* 
own mijid that ho had paid too high a price for that treasure, 
Dymocke, wo ncoA scarcely repeat, was a philosopher, ^nd 
the last man to be giylty of such an absurdity as that of 
undervaluing a purchase because it had cost him' pretty 
dear, l^o, Faith belonged to /liui, and th^t was of itself a 
very considerable merit. It is only right jio*iidd that the 
little woman ruled him most tnoroughly,. and tyrannized 
over him as only such a little woman can. 

The afternoon was rapimy verging towards evening, and 

41S 
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the sun was already beginning to shed that golden haze 
athwart the distant valleys which makes our English scenery, 
dotted with timber, and clothed with copse and hedgerow, 
like a dream of fairyland, and yet they had not arrived. 
Well! It was three good days’ journey from London to 
Northampton for a horse litter, avd thankful they might be 
that my Lord was sufficiently recovered to come home 
at all, and a merry home-coming it would turn out, with Miss 
Grace’s happy face, as pleased with her dark grim lover as if 
he had been a bran-new gallant from the French Court; and 
Mistress Mary, whom the poor old folk for many a mile 
round had missed sadly during her absence, and his own little 
vixen’s saucy smiles, and my Lord’s calm weary approval of 
all that had been done whilst he was away. Dymocke had 
imperceptibly usui^cd the authority of every other func¬ 
tionary in the establishment, and had constituted himself 
butler, gardener, groom, and steward, with a grave tenacity 
peculiarly his own. It was now most gi'atifyiiig to reflect 
that the house was clean, the garden trim, the stable in order, 
and the very pigsties arranged with military method and pre¬ 
cision ; also to be convinced that he, Hugh Dymocke, was 
the only man in England who could so completely have set 
everything to rights. 

Thus absorbed in his self-satisfied meditations, honest 
Hugh rose from the bench over which Mary’s roses were 
already putting forth a thousand tiny buds, and strolled 
into the park to catch the first glimpse of the expected 
cavalcade. 

Dazzled with the slanting suifoeams, he shaded his eyes 
with his hand %8 he perceived the figure of a man in the 
park apparent!^ threading the old trees so as to avoid 
«observation. 

“ Something wrong,” thought Dymocke. “ Some one 
he^e for mischief. I’ll be sworn. ’Tie tjpa tall for old Robin 
the mole-catcher, and * Forester Will« is away psalm-singing 
at Harborow, with a murrain to him! He’d better not 
come home drupk as he did the last time, a prick-eared 
knave! It nnfst be some poaching scoundrel looking after the 
young fawns. J^ll raddle nis bones for him if I catch him, 
I’ll warrant; and^I can run a b|t still for as old as I am, 
and wrestle too with here and there a one.” 
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Thus solilo(|uizmg, our Toterau, in whom the pugnacious 
propensity was •still strongly developed, hastened towards 
the intruder with long swift strides, craftily careful, however, 
to keep eveiy advantage of ground in case his new ac¬ 
quaintance should take fright and make a run for it. 

This, however, seemed sthe last thing in the stranger’s 
mind. Ho leaned his hack against a tree, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, as though the young fern springing up 
beneath his feet were a study of absorbing interest and im¬ 
portance. If he were really a botanist, he seemed a most 
attentive one, and to8k not the slightest notice, as indeed 
he was probably quite unconscious, of the sturdy sergeant’s 
approach. 

That worthy’s conduct was, to say the least of it, remark¬ 
able. On perceiving that the stranger’s.drcss and exterior 
denoted a gentleman, he had halted at the distance of about 
a hundred yards and reconnoitred. Then, without further 
preliming,ry, he sent an excellent new beaver spinning high 
into the air, bounded three feet from the ground, as if he 
were shot, and with a howl of mingled triumph, affection, 
and astonishment, ran the intervening distance at the very 
lop of his speed, and seizing the stranger a hand with 
famished eagerness, mouthed and kissed it much as a dog 
would do a bone, while down his brown cheek and on to 
that hand, stole the first and only tear the stout sergeant 
is ever recorded to have shed. 

** He’s alive and well! he’s alive and well! ” gasped the 
old soldier as if a giant’s fingers were griping his throat. 
“God bless thee, Mastef* Humphrey—my dear young 
master! ” and he burst out with a snatch, of one of their* 
jolly Cavalier songs in a hoarse hysterical \^oice that would 
have tempted a bystander to laugh had he not indeed been • 
more inclined to weep. 

It was sad to se# )^ow little Humphrey responded to tjie 
sergeant’s affectionatet welcome. He pressed his^ hand 
indeed kindly, for it was not in Bosvillo’s nature to hurt 
the feelings of a single soul, but his countqpanco nevcK for 
an instant lost the expression of j^eep melai\cfiely that had 
become habitual to it, and he lool^ed so ^dly in his old 
servant’s face that the latter’s triumph soon turned to 
apprehension and dismay.' * 
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** What is it, Master Humphrey ? ” he asked eagerly, and 
using unconsciously the old familiar appellsCtion of long ago; 
** you are safe here—quite safe; surely the bloodhounds are 
not after you now? Oh, Master Humphrey, d’ye mind 
how we gave them the slip, and what Ian example the 
sorrel made of ’em that blessed day ? We’ve got his half- 
brother now; goes in my Lord’s coach; and I’ve kept one 
of his hoofs. I went and cut it off myself when he lay dead 
down yonder by the waterside, and it’s stood ever since over 
the corn-bin against you should come home! ” 

Humphrey smiled a forced, sad smile. “ Thanks, Honest 
Hugh,” he answered; “ I have not many treasures left. I 
should like the sorrel’s hoof, for your sake and that of the 
good old horse. Go and fetch it me now. I will wait hero 
till you come back. I must be in the saddle again to-night, 
and in a few more hours I shall leave England for ever. 
Hugh, you’re an old soldier; I can trust you. Do not let 
any of the family know you have seen me here to-/iay.” 

” Why, bless you, there isn’t a soul of them at home,” 
answered Dymoeke, and his master’s face fell visibly the 
while. ” They’re all expected back to-night. I was out 
Rooking for them just now, when I saw you. My Lord’s 
getting quite hearty again. Heaven be praised! and you’ve 
heard the news ? Our young lad^^’s going to be married, 
and to our old Captain, too. Ah, Major, there wasn’t as 
smart a troop in the King’s army as ours. D’ye mind 
what the Prince said at Newbury when he bid the whole 
brigade take up a fresh alignement upon us? * Dress,' 
says he, ‘ upon Captain Effinglfam’s troop, and be d—d to 
ye!' He was a hearty free-spoken gentleman, was Prince 
Kupert; ‘for fhey stand,’ says ho, ‘like a brick wall,’ says 
he; and so we did, and a pelting shower we got from Essex’s 
culverins before they’d done with us; but we never broke 
opr line I Well, well, it’s a world change; and I’m 
marripd, too. Major—married and settled and all. Oh, 
my dear Master Humphrey, don’t ye be in too great a 
huHjI But that’s neither here nor there; and you’ve 
heard doubtless of Mistress Mary’s good luck, and the 
fortune that’s/alien to her?” 

He had, indec^. We must be more than estranged from 
those we love when we cease to hear of them if not from 
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them, to make inquiries, needlessly disguised and indirect, 
about their wel&re—to take an interest all the keener that 
we are ashamed to own it in the remotest trifles that can 
affect them. He had heard what was indeed true, that by 
the death of a relative Mary Cave had become possessed of 
broad lands away by the winding Avon, waving woods, and 
smiling farms and acres of goodly pasturage; nor, though 
he rejoiced in aught that was likely to benefit her, could he 
stifle a bitter and unworthy pang to feel that this succes¬ 
sion was but another barrier raised between himself and 
the woman from whofii he felt he was hopelessly separated. 

If he had been voluntarily discarded by her before, could 
he condescend to sue her now that she was a wealthy 
heiress ? Not he. That at least was a folly he had done 
with for evermore, and when his softer nature got the better 
of him, and he felt too keenly how sweet that folly was, he 
would fall to reading the letter once more that he still 
carried in his bosom, thin and almost illegible now from 
frequent perusals, yet perhaps scarcely so frayed and worn 
as the heart against which it lay. Had he known—had 
he only known! But such is life. Can we wonder at the 
bumps and knocks we receive when we think what a gamj) 
at Blind-man’s-buff the whole thing is ! 

And Mary’s pleasure in her succession to this heritage 
was of a strangely sober nature. “ Too late—too late! ” 
was all that lady said when she heard of it. Too late, 
indeed! The cause was irretrievably lost that had been 
with one exception the thing nearest and dearest to her 
heart, and he for whom aldhe she feared she would have * 
been capable of abandoning that cause itself, was parted 
from her for ever 1 She could not even gam tidings that 
he was alive now. No wonder Mary had grown so pale 
and haggard 1 No wonder she was so altered from the 
proud, careless, free-spoken Mary Cave who had asserted 
her independence so haiightily while she flew her hawk at 
Holmby with stout Sir Giles not so many years ago. The 
wheels of Old Time run smoothly enough^ byt they leave 
their marks as surely dinted on t^e baiTcn gan*d as on the 
fresh green turf, alike impartial whether tiiey grind weed 
and thistle into their beaten track, or bru^e the wildflowcr 
to the earth never to lift its gentle head again. 
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It was with no small difficulty that Humphrey could 
impress upon his old servant the necessity of his remaining 
incog.; could persuade him it was really his wish that none 
of the family should he informed of his presence; or could 
make him believe that he was in sober earnest in the 
intention he had expressed of leaving England forthwith. 
Dymocke was even sorely tempted to throw up his own 
comfortable and lucrative situation in order to follow once 
more the fortunes of a master to whom ho had been always 
attached, but the thought of his lately-married wife and his 
fresh ties stifled this new-born impulse even as it rose. 
Dymocke put it in this way—** If I should once get back 
to my bachelor habits, I should never be able to settle 
down again. Perhaps I’d best stay as I am. What’s 
done can’t be undone; and maybe it’s easier to keep the 
barrow trundling, than to stop, once and again, for a fresh 
start! ” 

Not a word more at present, Hugh,” said the Major, 
after a few further inquiries and observations about old 
times had been made; I have good reasons for wishing 
my visit here to remain a secret. See ! they are arriving 
fven now. Meet me to-night under the cedars when they 
are all gone to bed. Bring the old horse’s hoof with you 
for a keepsake, and we will wish each other a last fare¬ 
well.” 

As he spoke he disappeared amongst the old trees; and 
Dymocke, vainly endeavouring to settle his countenance 
into its habitual calmness, hurried back to receive his 
, master at the hall. 

It was indeed a happy party. The old lord, benefited 
by the advice of his London physician, and no longer 
harassed by the share he had so long sustained in that 
unequal conflict, which for the present was terminated by 
unequivocal defeat, had regained somewhat of his former 
strength and spirits, was able to > alight from his litter 
without assistance, and gladdened Master Dymocke’s heart 
with an appropriate jest and a kindly smile as he trod once 
more the threfljiold of his home. Happy Grace, still young 
enough to possess that elasticity of temperament which 
makes light of past suffering as though it had never been, 
blushed and sparkled as she did at sixteen, pressing her 
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lover’s hand with shy affection as he assisted her from her 
horse, bat already beginning to treat him with that playful 
tyranny which a young wife is apt to assume over a grave 
and superior husband in whom sho has perfect confidence, 
and whom in her heart of hearts she is immensely 
proud. , 

George’s dark face beamed with a light which had been 
a stranger to it for years. Happiness is a wonderful 
restorative, and already the lines were beginning to fade 
from his rugged brow, the harsh defiant expression was 
changing for one of deep grateful contentment; the dark 
eyes, no longer glittering with repressed feelings and 
feverish excitement, shone with the lustre of health and 
strength; while the swarthy glow upon his cheek accorded 
well with his bold, frank bearing, and,square, well-built 
frame. It was a manly, vigorous beauty still, thought 
Grace, and none the worse for the gi'izzled hair and beard. 
He looked joyous and light-hearted, although in the false 
position*of a man “about to marry.” The practice of 
humiliating the lords of the creation, when thus disarmed 
and at the mercy of their natural enemies, is by no means 
peculiar to the present era. From time iran.omorial, ay, 
since Father Laban imposed so cruelly upon tTacob, the 
bridegroom expectant as ever been discomfited is much as 
possible by the bride and her auxiliaries. It may be that 
this disheartening process is considered a salutary purga- 
toiy, such as shall enhance the paradise of the subsequent 
honeymoon, or it may be simply intended as a judicious 
foretaste of conjugal diiftiplino hereafter; but that it 
has existed among all civilised nations a great social* 
institution, we take every Benedick to witness who has 
found, like George Effingham, that bodice and pinners , 
are a match, and mure than a match, for doublet and 
hose. * * 

Dymocke’s face as jjte lifted his pretty wife from her 
horse was worth a mine of gold. There were tenderness, 
self-restraint, a comical consciousness of^ shame, and a 
sly glance of humour, all depicted at once ^oft* his rugged 
features. * • / 

“Welcome home, lass ! ” he whispered, winding his arm 
round her trim waist, “ Welcome home !* I can do well 

81 * 
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enough without thee; but it warms my heart like a tass of 
brandy to see thy bonny face again! ” * 

This was a great deal from Hugh, and Faith stooped her 
pretty head and kissed him accordingly. 

But “ some must work while others sleep ”; and although 
the majority of the party were brisking mcmly in the sun¬ 
shine, one was drooping visibly in the shade. Kindly, 
gentle, and forbearing—trying to forget her own grief in 
the joy of others—purified and softened by sorrow—there 
was yet on Marj' Cave’s brow a weight of care which it was 
sad to see in one still in the prime of life and the meridian 
of beauty. Her temperament, like that of many who 
possess abilities above the average, was impressionable 
enough on the surface, but hard as adamant beneath. In 
her younger days -she was quite capable of enjoying and 
even reciprocating the empty and harmless gallantries 
which w'ere the fashion of the Court; but though it was 
always easy enough to attract Maiy Cave’s attention, none 
save Falkland could boast that he had won her interest; 
and this attachment to an ideal, strong as it undoubtedly 
was, had in its very nature a false and morbid fascination 
,which would too surely pass away. When it was gone it 
left her colder, haughtier, more inwardly resented than ever. 
Then came the daily association with one possessed of many 
winning qualities; above all, of that which in the long run 
cannot fail to be appreciated—a faithful, loving heart; 
whom she had accustomed herself to consider as her own 
peculiar projicrty; whose afiectioii she regarded as neither 
, obtaining nor expecting a rettirn; whom she had taught 
herself to look ^ upon as a devotee, a slave—always true, 
always unchanging, never to assume any other character. 
Little by little the unyielding disposition became saturated 
with an insidious and delightful sentiment. Tho wilful 
hpart, so difficult to tame, found itself enclosed in meshes 
it ha^ been weaving insensibly for^iits own subjection. In 
time it began to hint to her that she could ill afford to part 
with her secret treasure; at last it told her that, it must 
break at OI^be ;f she was f-o lose him altogether. 

Then arose the fearful struggle out of which she came a 
victor indeed, b^t too surely conscious that a victory 
was more crushing than any defeat. For Grace’s sake, for 
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the sake of every one—nay, for his otvn sake—she volun¬ 
tarily gave hinf up: and while she did so she knew and 
felt she gave up all her hopes this side of eternity. 
Subsequent events added but little to her despondency. 
The one great fact was ever before her—that of lier own free 
will she had discarded th* man she loved; and Mary’s love, 
once won, was no light matter. She would look at her 
hand—the shapely hand ho used to adniire and praise with 
a lover’s childish folly, and wish it had withered to the bone 
ere it had penned tliat fatal letter. For of course he could 
never forgive her now. Even his kindly nature w’ould bo 
estranged by heartlcssncss such as hers, lie would avoid 
her and forget her—nay, he had avoided and forgotten her. 
It was all over at last—he was lost to her for ever, and she 
had done it herself! • 

• It was a mockery to see George and Grace so happy; to 
feel how utterly she had sacrificed her own future in vain. 
It was a mockery to licar the joyous girl prattling of her 
future household and her wedding-dress, and to be asked 
for grave matronly advice, as though she herself were 
indeed without the pale of the loving and the hopeful. 
Above all, it was a bitter mockery to have inherited bro^ 
lauds, and wealth that was valueless to her now, since she 
might not share it with the ruined Cavalier. 

It was cruel work. What could she do? There was 
but one resource—there never has been but one resource 
for human sorrow since the world began. When the 
burden became too hoa^y to boar, she knelt beneath it, 
and she rose again, if not Hopeful, j’et resigned ; humbleoU 
but consoled as those alone rise who agk for comfort 
meekly on their knees. She was often in that position 
now; had she never known sori’ow, she had never sought* 
Heaven* Providence leads us like children through the 
wilderness, by a devious track towards our Homo. 

Joy brightens the patliafor one, and he walks on thankfully 
and happily in its rosy light. Grief takes another by the 
hand, and clutching him in her stem grip^ points with 
wasted arm along the narrow w#, 3 ^ What iiiatter for so 
short a distance, how we reach the goal ? • Brother 1 help 
me with my knapsack the while I guide Jlihy feebler steps, 
and share with thee the crumbs^in my homely wallet. Let 
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US assist rather than hinder one another. Yonder, 
where the lights are twinkling, is a welcome for us all. 
Dark is the night, and sore the weary feet, and rough 
the way. Cheer up !—toil on!—we shall get there at 
last. 



CHAPTER XLV 

“ LOST AND FOUND ” 

Dymockb was uneasy and full of care. “ There’s soinethinf^ 
wi-ong,” muttered the old trooper in his,beard, as he went 
fidgeting about the house and offices, putting everybody 
out under pretence of seeing things done correctly with his 
own eyes. A sumptuous supper was soon served in the great 
hall for* the travellers, and Lord Vaux looked round him 
with an air of thorough comfort and enjoyment to be at 
home once more. The flush of sunset softening in the 
south to a pale transparent green, but edging the light 
clouds that roofed tho meridian with flakes of fire, llood^ 
the quaint old Hall in crimson light richer thuii the very 
hues of the stained glass above the casements, opened wide 
to the fragrant evening air. A solitary star twinkled 
already in the pure clear depths of the infinity above, 
while tho highest twigs and branches of the old trees, not 
yet clothed in their sumn/br garments to their very tops^^ 
cut clear and marked against the pale, calm sky. The 
rooks were drowsily cawing out their evensofig, and a young 
moon peeping shyly above the horizon, afforded no more, 
light to, tho outer work! than did the needless lamp burning 
on tho supper tabla Jio the domestic circle within. Lprd 
Vaux was a quiet studjpus man of earnest temperament but 
of few words. He saw his fine old home preserved to him, 
his oaks uninjured, his fortune, though, impaired, •still 
amply sufficient for his wants; ^bove all, hjs*eld retainers 
around him, and the two last of his kivisfolk left alive 
sitting at his board. Ho stretched his hand across the 
table to Effingham. * * 

4a.* 
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** God help the Cavaliers 1 ” said ho in a broken voice ; 

George, I owe all this to you ! ” * 

It was the first time ho had called him by his Christian 
name, and Grace thanked him with such a happy, grateful 
glance. Then she stole a look at her lover, proud, radiant, 
full of tenderness and trust. Gijorge blushed, stammered, 
looked down—and finally said nothing. It was all he had 
to say—would ho not have given his heart’s blood long ago 
for any one connected, however remotely, with the name of 
Allonby, and never asked for thanks ? There was nothing 
to be grateful for, he did but follow h\s nature. The three 
talked quietly, but cheerily, not laughing much, nor jesting, 
but in the soft, low tones of those who have a deep store of 
happiness within. For two indeed the cup was brim full, 
and running over.. 

Mary, too, joined in the conversation, but Dyinockc, 
bringing in a tapering flask of Hippocras, could not but 
observe her absent manner and pale dejected looks. 

“ There’s something wrong,” muttered the old soldier 
once more, and he fell to reflecting on all tho circumstances 
he could tliink of which boro in any way on that lady’s case, 
fpr whom, like the rest of the household, he felt and 
professed a chivalrous devotion. He had obtained a few 
vague hints from Faith that Mistress Mary was “ sadly 
changed—not herself by any means—took the King’s 
death much to heart,” and “ was over-anxious also about 
absent friends; ” but Faith, besides holding the person of 
whom sho spoke in considerable awe, was one of those 
women who are far more discr6et in entrusting secrets to 
their husbands .than to their own sex, and Dymocke’s 
conjectm’ea, whatever they might be, w'ere but little assisted 
.by the penetration of his wife. Trao to his profession, 
however, his ideas naturally reverted to the sorrel, as 
in4eed they were apt to do whenevei; the old trooper foil 
into a despondent mood. He betho^^ght him how, although 
the two ladies had both been in tho habit of potting and 
fondling so good handsome an animal. Mistress Mary’s 
attention to* th^t chestnu^ favourite were paid much more 
secretly than her friend^s—how, going in and out of* the 
stable at odd times, he had come unexpectedly on the latter 
lady making her liccustomed visits when the servants werq 
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at moals or otherwise engaged, and how upon one occasion, 
noiselessly desosnding a ladder from the hay-loft during the 
important hour of dinner, he had seen her with his own 
eyes lay her soft cheek against the horse’s neck, and ho 
could have sworn he heard her sob, though she walked away 
with a statelier step than ever when she found herself 
disturbed, and as the stout soldier confessed to himself, 
he dared not have looked in her face fur a king’s ransom. 
Then ho remembered sundry little weaknesses of the 
Major’s, which, being his personal attendant and valet, 
he had not failed ttf remark. How he had often been 
smprised at the value that careless young officer seemed 
to attach to the most insignificant trifles. What a fuss he 
made about a worn-out riding-glove, which had been un¬ 
accountably lost by one of the ladies on a journey to Oxford, 
and as unaccountably found with tlie thrust of a rapier 
right through the palm, a few hours after the duel witli 
Goring; also liow his master’s usually sweet temper had been 
ruffled, find he had sworn great oaths totally unwarranted 
by the occasion, when Dymocke, in his regard for cleanliness 
and order, had emptied a vase of a few rosea, which had 
been kept there in water till indeed by any otl.i i* name they 
could scarcely have smelt less sweet. All these matters ^Te 
revolved and pondered in his mind, till at last, li;inng, as he 
termed it, “put stock and baiTcl together,” he came to his 
own conclusions, and resolved to act, soldier-like, on his 
own decision. It required, however, a good deal of courage 
to cari’y out his undertaking. The a flection with which 
Mary inspired her subordinates, and indeed her equals, was 
tempered with awe. There arc sojne natures with which nd 
one (jver presumes to take a liberty, some persons, often the 
most amiable and best-tempered of their kind, who, without 
the least effort or ijelf-assertion, inspire general respect.* 
It required no littjo courage and effrontery even for an old 
soldier to go up an(l tell Maiy Cave, if not in so m&ny 
words, at least in suDstance, that she w\as over Read in 
love wiyi a ruined Cavalier, and that if she didn’t go out 
to-night and meet him under the cetfar»„ she would 
probably never set eyes on him ! * 

Dymocke manned himself for his task. After supper, 
Effingham and Grace, lover-like, strolted out upon the 
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terrace to look at the young summer moon : much of her 
they saw—neither of them found out shep rose the other 
side of the house! Lord Yaux, fatigued with his journey, 
hobbled quietly off to bed. Mary, with her head upon her 
hand, seemed lost in thought. She had no heart for her 
embroidery to-night, to-morro^^ she would begin new 
duties, new tasks; she must not sink, she thought, into 
a useless apathetic being, but this one night may surely be 
given to remembrance and repose. Dymocko made two 
efforts to speak to her, but each time his courage failed him. 
She thought the man lingered somewhat about the room, but 
she was in that mood which we have all of us known, when 
the spirit is so weary that any exertion, even that of 
observation, becomes a task; when we are too much heat 
even to be astonished or annoyed. She rose as if to go 
away, and Dymocke felt that now or never he must take his 
plunge. Ho coughed with such preposterous violence that 
she could not but lift her sad eyes to his face. She might 
reasonably have expected to see him in the last'stage of 
suffocation. 

Mistress Mary,*’ said the sergeant, black and gaping 
with agitation, and there he stopped. 

She thought he was drunk, and eyeing him with a calm, 
sorrowful contempt, passed on to leave the room. 

“ Mistress Mary! ” gasped the sergeant once more, 
“ good Mistress Maiy—no offence—he’s here—I’ve seen 
him! ” 

No need to tell her who. Her limbs trembled so that 
she was fain to sink into a cha&, and she grasped its arms 
in each hand like an old palsied woman, as, true to her 
mettled heart, ^le turned her face to Dymocke, and tried to 
steady her voice to speak. Not a sound would come save a 
husky stifled murmur in her throat-«-not a sound, ;ind the 
soldier in very pity hurried on with what die had got to say. 

^‘He’s to meet me to-night in, the Park—under the 
cedars—he’s there now—^lie’s going away at once, for good 
and all—going pver sea—we’ll never see him more. Oh! 
Mistress MaffJ,/or pity’s qake ! ” 

She smiled oi^ the honest sergeant, such a wild, strange 
smile. Never a word she spoke, but she rose steadily to 
her feet, and walked away with‘her own proud step; only 
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he noticed that her face was deadly white, and she kept 
one hand clasped tight about her throat. 

Humphrey sat under the cedars in the misty moonlight, 
and mused dreamily and sadly enough on his past life, 
which indeed seemed to be gone from him for evermore. A 
man^s strong heart is seldom so hopeful as a woman’s ; it is 
harder for his more practical nature to cling, like hors, to a 
shadow; perhaps ho has not so studiously reconciled himself 
to sulFering as his daily lot; perhaps his affections aro less 
idle, but his despondency is usually of a fiercer and less 
tractable kind than her meek sorrowing resignation. 
Humphrey had gone through the whole ordeal, the trial by 
fire, which scorches and destroys the baser metal, but from 
which the sterling gold comes out purified and refined. 
He had suffered bitterly; he somotmies wondered at 
himself that ho could have endured so much; but his 
faith had not wavered: to use the language of that old 
chivalry which has never yet died out iti England, though 
it might cover his deatli wound, his shield was bright and 
spotless still. 

After the King’s martyrdom, as the Koyalis+s termed the 
fatal execution at Whitehall, Bosville, a deserter aiidy* 
conspirator, was fain to hold himself concealed in one of 
the many hiding-places provided by the Cavaliers for their 
more conspicuous friends. It took time, and cosmetics too, 
for the die to wear itself out of his natural skin. It took 
time for his comely locks and dark moustache to grow once 
more, and thus efface all resemblance to the fiaxen-haired 
Brampton, whilomo a private in Hacker’s redoubtable* 
musketeers. Although when he was at leygth able to go 
abroad again, it was a nice (piestion whether the proscribed 
Cavalier major did not incur as much peril by being* 
recognised in his owft real character, as in that of the 
sentinel who had pliitted for the King’s rescue, and tlrcn 
absconded from the eanks of the Parliamentary •army. 
Many long weeks he remained in hiding, and it was during 
this interval of inaction that he heard •of, Effinghdm’s 
proposed marriage to Grace, and 9 f Mary*» succession to 
her goodly inheritance. It was bitter to think how little 
she must have ever cared,for him, that^he should have 
made not the slightest effort to^iscover his lurking-place. 
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He judged her, and rightly, by his own heart, when he re¬ 
flected that she ought to know ho could not* sue to her now 
—that if ever they were to become even friends again, the 
advances must come ii'om her. His spirit sank within him 
when he thought that heartlessness such as this aifccicd 
even the past, that she never co|)ld have loved him for five 
minutes to forget him so easily now, and that he had 
bartered his life’s happiness for that which was more false 
and illusive than a dream. God lielp tlie heart that is 
sore enough to say of the loved one. “I had rather he or 
she had died than used me thus! ” and yet poor Bosvillo 
had thouglit so more than onec. 

As is often the case with blind mortality, much of this 
self-torture was wholly uncalled-for and unjust. While 
Humphrey was blaming her witli such bitter emphasis, 
Mary busied herself day by day and hour by hour in 
endeavouring to find out what had become of him. 
Without compromising his safety, she was bringing into 
play all her abilities, all her experience of political intrigue, 
all her new wealth and old personal influence for this 
purpose, but in vain. The Cavalier party was so 
(V^mpletely broken-up and disorganised, that it was 
almost impossible to obtain information concerning any 
one of the proscribed and scattered band. Mary was 
fain to give up her search in despair, concluding that 
he had either fled the country or was dead. The latter 
possibility she combated with a reasoning all her own. 
She was not superstitious, only very fond and very 
^sorrowful. 

“ It was all my fault;’! know,” she used to think, that 
humbled, contrite woman; “ and yet ho loved me so once, 
*lie could not surely rest in his grave if he knew how 
anxious and unhappy I am.” She WDuld rather ht^ve scon 
him thus than not at all. ^ • 

After a time, his pride came to Jiis assistance, and he 
resolved to seek in other lands, if not forgetfulness, at least 
distraction and. employment. His fortunes were nearly 
ruined with*£he ruined ^cjinse he had espoused. He had 
little left save kis brave empty heart and the sword that 
had never failed him yet. In the golden tropics there were 
spoils to be won and adventures’to be found. Many a bold 
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Cavalier who, like himself, had been more used to bit and 
bridle than bolt^sprit and mainstay, was already afloat for 
the Spanish Main, with a vague thirst for novelty and a 
dim hope of romantic eiitei'priso. Fabulous accounts were 
rife of those enchanted seas, with their perfumed breezes 
and their coral shores, tjieir palm trees and their spice 
islands, their eternal summers and their radiant skies. 
Nothing was too extravagant to be credited of the Spanish 
Main, and many an enthusiast, gazing at sunset on the 
flashing splendour of the Western heaven, was persuaded 
tliat he might realize* on earth just so gorgeous a dream 
far away in yonder hemisphere to which his eyes were 
turned. 

So the Cavaliers clubbed their diminished means to¬ 
gether, and cliartcrcd goodly brigantines, and loaded them 
with merchandise, looking well to their store of arms and 
ammunition the while, and launched upon the deep with 
mingled hopes of trade and coinpicst, barter and rapine; 
the beads to tempt the dusky savage in the one hand, the 
sword to lay him on his golden sands in the other. 

And Bosville had a share in one of these pirate-ships, 
lying, with her fore-topsail loosed, in tho Thames. 
was well found, well maimed, well freighted, nnd ready to 
sail at a moment’s notice. Before ho left Bngland for 
ever, ho thought he would go and take one more look at 
the old haunts that had always been so dear, that had 
witnessed the one great turning-point of his life ; and thus 
it came to pass that Humphrey had met his former servant 
that afternoon in the park tt Boughton, and sat at night-* 
fall under the cedar, musing drtsitHiily In the misty moon¬ 
light. 

He was not angry with her now. The bitterness had all • 
passed away. He canid no more have chid her than one 
can chide the d^u^ or tho dead. Already they w'ero 
parted as if tho past Jiad never boon. He could, never 
again sufier as he had done. The worst was over now'. 
Ay, theue was tho light glimmering in h<y chamber f he 
could see it through the trees. ^Vell, w'oll* had loved 
her .very dearly once. It was no shame te confess it, he 
loved her very dearly still. Largo tears welled up in his 
eyes. He knelt upon tlib bare turf, y^th his forehead 
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against the gnarled trunk of the old cedar, and prayed for 
her from his heart, God bless her ! God fa heaven bless 
her! He should never see her more ! 

A dark figure rushed swiftly across the park. She stood 
before him in that pale moonlight, white and ghastly like a 
corpse in those mourning garm^ents she had worn ever 
since the ICing’s murder. As he rose to his feet she 
grasped his hand. How long tliose two stood there with¬ 
out speaking, neither ever knew. It might have been a 
moment, it might have been an hour. Each heart beat 
thick and fast, yet neither spoke a syllable. 

She broke the silence first. 

“ You would not go without bidding me good-bye? ” she 
said, and he felt her grasp tigliten ; then the proud head 
sank lower, lower still, till it rested upon his hand, and the 
hot tears gushed over it as she pressed it to her eyes, and 
she could say never another word than ** Forgive me, for¬ 
give me, Humphrey ! ” again and again. 

These scenes are all alike. Most of us have dreamt 
them; to some they have come true. None dare ignore 
them from their hearts. The moon rose higher and higher 
k/ the sky, and still they stood, those two, under the 
cedar, her wet face buried in his breast, his arm around 
her waist. They must have had much to toll each other, 
yet is it our own opinion that hut little was said, and that 
little sufficiently unintelligible; but Humphrey Bosville 
never sailed for the Spanish Main, and that ho had good 
reasons to forego his departure, wo gather from the follow¬ 
ing reply to one of his whispere^d interrogatories under the 
cedar, murmuipd out hV soft broken tones by weeping, 
blushing, happy Maiy Cave— 

- ** My own, you never knew it, but I loved you so fondly 

all the time.” 



CHAPTER XL VI 


“the fairy ring” 

Once more we gatlier tlie friends, from whom we arc about 
to part, iu a fairy-ring under the old oak-tree at Holmby. 
More than two lustre*,s have elapsed, with their changes, 
political and private, since wo saw them last,—lustres that 
have stolen on insensibly over many a birth and many a 
burial, o;rer much that has been brought gradually to per¬ 
fection, much that has w^asted silently to decay. The Man 
of Destiny has gone to his account. The Man of pleasure 
reigns, or rather revels, on his father’s throi... All over 
England bells have rung, and baiTela been broached, 
celebrate the Restoration. A strong reaction, to which 
our countrymen are of all others in Europe the most 
subject, has set iu against Puritanism, propriety, every¬ 
thing that infers moderation or restraint. AVine and 
wassail, dancing and drinking, quaint, strange oaths, and 
outw’ard recldcssness of dmueanour, arc the vogue; and 
Decency, so long bound nan^j^^nd foot in over-tight* 
swaddling clothes, strips off her wrajipers Ime by one, till 
there is no saying where she may stop, and seems inclined 
to strike hands and join in with the frantic orgy, nude and * 
shamelees as a BacAianal. As with boys fresh out of 
school, there is a Iniid whirl of liberty all over the pl«iy- 
ground ere each can settle steadily to his peculiar pleasure 
or pursuit. And the old oak looks down on all, majestic 
and unchanged. There may be a little leSS wejduro about 
his feet, a few more tender chapkte buddiifg on his lofty 
broWs, a few less drops of sap in the hardening fibres of his 
massive girth, but what are,a couple of lustres to him? He 
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stands like a Titan, rearing his head to heaven, and yet 
Im time too will come at last. ' 

He spreads his mighty arms over a happy party ; not so 
noisy perhaps (with one exception), as most such parties 
are in these roaring times, but one and all bearing on their 
countenances the stamp, which t^ere is no mistaking, of a 
destiny worked out, of worthy longings fulfilled, above all, 
of a heart at peace with itself. They are well mounted, 
and have had to all appearance an excellent afternoon’s 
sport; a brace of herons lie stricken to death on the 
sward, and Diamond herself, that long-lived child of air, 
proud, beautiful, and cruel, like a Vemis VictriXy perches 
on her mistress’s wrist, unhooded, to gazo upon the spoils. 
Grace Effingham takes but little notice of Diamond beyond 
an unconscious cawss to her father’s old favourite; for her 
attention, liko that of the others, is taken up by an 
addition to this familiar party, who seems indeed, as 
doubtless he esteems himself, the most important personage 
of the whole. 

He is a bright laughing child, of frank and sturdy bear¬ 
ing, not without a certain air of defiance. He has his 
B^'other’s soft blue eyes and rich clustering hair, with 
something of the wilful tones and playfully imperious 
gestures which sat so well on the loveliest lady that 
adorned Henrietta’s court, but his father’s kindly disposi¬ 
tion is stamped on his open, gentle brow, and his bonny, 
rosy mouth. He has his father's courage, too, and 
physical delight in danger, as Mary often thinks with a 
fglow of pride and happiness, wliile she watches him riding 
his pony hithe» and tliithcr over fortuitous leaps, and 
galloping that obstinate little animal to and fro with reck- 
• less and uncalled-for speed. 

A tall old man, his visage puckered into a t)iousand 
wBinkles, his spare form somewhat «b(Sit, but active and 
sinewy still, bends over the boy with assiduous tenderness, 
adjusting for the twentieth time the pony’s saddle, which 
is always slipping out of its place. Hugh Dymocko has no 
children of'his own—omission on the part of Faith 
which does nof^ however, disturb their married harmony— 
and of all people on earth he is most devoted to the urchin, 
who never allows him to have a'moment’s peace. The two 
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are inseparable. The child knows the whole history of the 
Civil War, and •the details of each of its battles, as fur¬ 
nished with considerable embellishments by his friend, far 
better than his ABC. He believes stoutly that his 
father and Hugh arc the two greatest and bravest men that 
ever lived, inclining to av^rd the superiority, if anything, 
to the latter, and that his own destiny must be necessarily 
to do precisely as they have done. Besides all this, 
Dymocke has taught him to ride, to fish, to play balloon, 
to use his plaything siyord, and a host of bodily accomplish¬ 
ments ; also he has promised to give him a crossbow on his 
seventh birthday. Wherever little Master Humphrey is 
seen (and heard too, we may be sure), there is Dymocke 
not veiy far off. Faith, grown stout, easy, and slipshod, 
having moreover deteriorated in good, looks as she has 
improved in amiability, gives her husband his own way on 
this single point and no other. “ Indeed, he’s crazed about 
the child, and that’s the truth,” says Faith ; generally 
adding, I’m not surprised at it, for you won’t see such 
another, not on a summer’s day ! ” 

They are all proud of him. Uncle Effingham, ns the 
boy persists in calling George, with half-a-dozen littia 
black-eyed darlings of his own, spoils him almoKi as mumi 
as Grace docs. He is not a man of quips and cranks, and 
such mciTy conceits ; but ho has one or two private jests 
of their own with the little fellow, in which, judging from 
the explosions of laughter by which they arc followed, there 
must be something irresistibly humorous, ap2)areut only to 
the initiated. George’s bolf^jjri^2uite white now, and tlie, 
snowy locks which peep frora^BfiSer his J)eaTcr form no 
nnpleasing contrast to his coal-black eyes, glittering with 
fire and intellect, and the swarthy glow on his firm healthy 
cheek. ,He is very happy, and obeys Grace implicitly iii 
the most trifling isatjors. The only fault to be found in 
his strong sensible cham^cter is, that he defers too much to 
the whims and fancies of his pretty wife. Need we obseiwe 
she has plenty of them ready for the purpostf. The neigh¬ 
bours say she “niles him with n rod of i*:o?i*” that she 
“ bullies him,” and “ worries his life out,4' and “ abuses 
his good-nature; ” that “ his stahlo contains a grey mare 
better than any horse,” die.,* &c.: but George knows better. 
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He knows the depths of that fond true heart; he knows 
that a word of tenderness from him can at any time bring 
the tears into those fawn-like eyes, which he still thinks as 
soft and beautiful as ever. What though he does give her 
her own way in everything ? Does he not love her, and is 
she not his own ? 

So he works on manfully and fearlessly, doing his duty 
in that public life to whicli he has returned. His fanati¬ 
cism has been disciplined to piety, his enthusiasm toned to 
patriotism ; he is an ablo statesman and a valuable member 
of society. Probably little Humphrey is the only person in 
the world who thinks Georgo Etilngham the funniest man 
he ever saw in his life ! ” ^ 

The young gentleman is an only child; need we say 
what is his parents’ opinion of their treasure ? Need we 
say how his father watches every turn of his countenance, 
every gesture of his graceful, childish limbs, and loves him 
best—if indeed he can be said to love him at any one time 
more than another—^^’hen he is a little wilful and a little 
saucy, when the blue eyes dance and sparkle, and the rosy 
lip curves upward, and the tiny hand turns outward from 
JKe wrist, with his mother’s own gesture and his mother’s 
o'SVn beauty blooming once more, and radiant as it used to 
be, long, long ago ? He is Sir Humphrey Bosville now, 
knighted at Whitehall by his Sovereign’s hand ; for prone 
as w^as the Second Charles to forget faithful services, he 
could not for very shame pass over such devotion as Bos¬ 
ville’s unnoticed and unrew'arded. 

“ Odd’s fish, man! ” saidjihe Merry Monarch, as he 
gave him the accolade^n.fyhiii hearty good-will; “many a 
shrewd blow iiiave you and I seen struck in our time, 
but never was one given and received so deservedly as 
this! ’’ u 

But Sir Humphrey is all unchanged ^om the Humphrey 
BosviUe of the Queen’s household and the King’s guard- 
room. He rides maybe a stone heavier or so upon his 
horse, but he i^des him still like a true knight, fearless and 
loyal to hi© depoir^ faithful and devoted to his ladye-love— 
yes, she is hia ladye-lbve still—as dear, as precious, now 
after years of marriage as when he took leave of her at 
Falmouth, and Ivatched for the very glimmer of her taper 
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to bid her his tacit farewell from under the codar at 
Boughton. Hedias got the foolish sleeve-knot still, he has 
got one or two other equally trifling absurdities; perhaps 
they represent to him a treasure that is beyond all value 
hero; that, unlike other treasures, he may peradventure 
take away with him hereafter. 

And Mary, riding by her husband’s side with calm con¬ 
tented face, is no longer the proud imperious Mary of the 
Court—the spoiled beauty, whose intellect no statesman was 
to overreach, whose heart no gallant was to be able to touch. 
She has known real scfrrow now, ay, and real exquisite joy 
—such joy as dries up the very memory of pain with its 
searching beams. They have each left their traces on her 
countenance, and yet it is beautifrd still with the placid 
and matronly beauty of the prime of womanhood. There 
may be a line or two on the sweet fair brow—nay, a thread 
of silver in the glossy rippling hair; but there is a depth of 
unspeakable tenderness in the comely mask through which 
the spirH beams with more than its pristine brightness; 
and the love-light in her eyes as she looks in her husband’s 
face is unquenched, unquenchable. 

Mary laughs, and says she has grown into a fat o>4 
woman now; ” and no doubt the graceful figure has beconfe 
statelier in its proportions, and the Court dresses of Oxford 
and Exeter would scarcely bo induced to meet round the 
still shapely waist; but Humphrey cannot yet be brought 
to consider her as a very antiquated personage. He says, 
** She has always been exactly the same in his eyes ; ” and 
perhaps indeed the face he ^giS le arned so thoroughly by ^ 
heart will never look like an oIcFni^ to hinvi 

She spoils him dreadfully—watches hlh every look, 
anticipates his lightest whim, and follows him about with , 
her eyes with a fond admiration that she does not even try 
to conceM. She is etl^ays a little restless and out of spirits 
when away from him jf only for a few hours; bqjt she 
brightens up the moment they come together again. It 
seems asi if she could never forget how ne^^ sho once was 
to losing him altogether. She \^ould not « wry w'ord 
to him to save her life; and she *is angry with herself, 
though she cannot but confess its existence, at her jealousy 
of his lavishing too much affection even on* her boy. 
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With all a mother’s fondness she knows she loves the 
child ten times better that he is so like hiSi father. 

So the little fellow shoots out from amongst the group 
upon his pony, careering away over the upland like a wild 
thing, amidst the laughter and cheers of the lookers-on ; 
and they too move off at a steadier i)ace behind him, for 
the sun is already sinking, and the old tree’s shadows arc 
creeping and lengthening gradually to the eastward. They 
move off, and the old oak stands there, as he did in King 
James’s time, when Sir Giles Allonhy was young; as ho 
will when that bright-haired child'shall become a feeble 
grey-headed man; when the actors and actresses in our 
historical drama shall be dead and buried and forgotten. 

He is standing there now, though the scenes which we 
have shifted are spenes of full two hundred years ago. He 
will be standing there, in all probability, two hundred years 
hence, when we shall assuredly be passed away and gone— 
passed away from this earth and gone elsewhere—^Where ? 
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^^HOUGH Mr. Joseph Hooking's novels have t>een (by the 
Spectator) compared to Mr. Barino*Gould's and (by the Star) 
to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s— next to whom It placed him as a writer 
of country life—and by other journals to M*/. Hall Caimx and Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, they are, one and all, stamped with striking and 
original individuality. Bold in conception, pure in tone, strenuously 
high and earnest in purpose, daring in thought, picturesque and life¬ 
like in description, worked out with singular power ,vid in nervous 
and vigorous language, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Hocxing’s 
novels are eagerly awaited by a large and ever increasing public. 

WEAPONS OP MY5TERY. ' 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

^IBLD5 OP PAIR RENOWN. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. Barnard Davis. 

ALL MEN ARE LIAR5. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by Gordon Brownb 

I5HMAEL PENOBLLY : An OutcasL 

With Frontispiece apd Vignette by W. S. Stacey. 

THE STORY. OP A^mDREW FAIRFAX. 

<■ 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by Geo. Hutchinson. 

' JABEZ EA5TERBR00K. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette ^ytSTANLXY L. Wood. 

ZILLAH. With Frontispiece by Powbll Chase 

THE MONK, OP MAR-5ABA. 

' With FYontiyplece and Vignette by W. S. Stacby. 


LONDON; WARD, LOCK ft CO.. LTD. 



./(sX WORKS BYKeJv. 

E. Phillips Oppenheitn. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt Uniformt 38* 

" ■* 

THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 

Illustrated by J. Ambrose Walton. 
"A thoroughly interesting and exciting story.”—PaW Mali Gaxetu. 

*' This is a brilliant andMrile story of adventure, and the reader's interest 
is maintained at a high pitch throughout a long series of exciting and 
romantic adventures.”— St. James's Budget. 

MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 

* Illustrated •by ]. Ambrose Walton. 

** One of the brightest and best managed yarns we have read for many a 
day. We can recommend Mr. Sabin to all who like a thoroughly robust 
mystery ioXo."—Sheffield Independent. 

"A diAinctly clever and interesting story of state-craft and intrigue. . . 
Full of dramatic incidents and surprises.”— James's Gazette. 

AS A MAN LIVES. .. 

Illustrated by Stanley L.«Wood. 

” If you feel the need of a stimulant of this kind (an exciting story), I 
can recommend you a singularly stirring sensational novel.”— Truth. 

" A deeply interesting volume. The story is a strangely exciting one.” 

—Manchester Courier. 

A MONK OF CRUT,^. KiK. 

**Mr. Oppenheim excels himseh ^ Monk of Cruta.' His latest Is 
his greatest work. A high standard of merit is maintained from end to end, 
and there is enough of thrilling incident to satisfy the most exacting.” 

—The Scotsman. 

A DAUGHTER bp THE MARIONIS. 

" As a Story pure and Ample, we have read few books fer a long time 
to be compared vdth ii."—Weekly Sun. 

“The*story is not only intensely Interestlnfa und exciting, but the 
characters are powerfully drawn, and their individyafity preserved This 
Is a book to read breathlessly from stall lo finish.'^—Puff Mall Gaxetre. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED. 



Works by Ethel Turner. 

(MRS. H. R. CURLEWIS.) 


Crown 800 , cloth gilt, bevelled boards, ^t edges, 3 b» each. 


**Mis8 Ethel Tamer is Miss Alcott's true successor. The 
same healthy, spirited tone is visible which girls and boys recognised 
and were grateful for in * Little Women' \ind ' Little Men,' the 
same absence of primness, and the same love of adventure." 

—The Bookman. 

THE CAMP. AT WANDINONO. 

Illustrated by Francbs Ewan and ethers. 

MISS BOBBIE. 

Illustrated by Harold CdvpiNO. 

THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 

/ Illustrated by A. }. Johnson. 

SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 

Illustrated by A. J. Johnson. 

THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 

A eeQUBL TO THS ^30VH. 

• ,'^illustrated by A. J. Johnson. 

Square Feap, Avo, doth elegant, gilt top, 28, \Odt each, 

THE STORY OF A BAEfi"^ 

Illustrated j^y St. Clair Simmons. 

THE LITTLE DUCHESS. & other stories. 

Illustrated by Sidney Cowsll. 


leONPQN; WARD, |,OCK dk CO., I,TD, 




‘Recent 3/6 Novels. 


CSOfVN Svo, CLOTH GILT, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE DATCHBT DIAMONDS. 

By Richard Marsh. Illustrated by Stanlky L. Wood. 

THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. 

By Richard Marsh. Illustrated by Harold Piffard. 

A SENSATIONAL CASE. 

By Florbncb Wardbn. Illustrated by St. Clair Simiiohs. 

F 

THE UNSEEN HAND. 

By Lawrbncb L. Lynch. Illustrated by St. Clair Simmons. 

A SI^CIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 

By E. P. Train. Illustrated by F. McKbrnan. 

THE SWORD OP ALLAH. 

By T. R. Thrblfall. Illustrated by Powbll Chase. 

OUT PROM THE NIGHT. 

By Alice Maud Mbadows. Illustrated by St. Clair Simmons. 

THE DEATH THAT LURKS UNSEEN. 

V 

By J. S. Flrtchb. '^illustrated by Hounson Bylbs.a 

THE HOUSE OP RIMMON. 

By Mrs. Coulson Kbrnahan. Illustrated by R. Annino Bbll. 

# 

PHHIlIPI, the,GUARDSMAN. 

By T. R. Thrblfall. Illustrated by Powbll Cbasb. 

COURTSHIP AND CHEMICALS. 

By Emily Cox. IllustsaVid by ST.«cLilIiR Simmons. 


LONDON; WARP, LOCK & CQ., LTD. 




2/' Copyright Novels. 

Crown Liiho Picture Boards^ Clo^h Back, 


1 THE CURSE OF CLEMENT WAYNFLETE. 

By Bertram Mitford. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

2 THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. 

By Richard Marsh. Illustrated by Harold Pipfard 

3 CAPTAIN SHANNON. 

By Codlson Kernahan. Illustrated by F. S. Wilson. 

4 CHRONICLES OF MARTIN H^ITT. 

By Arthur Morrison. Illustrated by D. Murray Smith. 

5 THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 

By Hbadon Hill. Illustrated by Harold Fiffard. 

6 A MAN*S FOES. 

By E. H. Strain. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 

7 A SECRET SERVICE. 

By William Le Queue. Illustrated by Har(^^d Piffard. 

8 A VELDT OFFICIAL. 

By Bertram Mitford, Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

9 \yOMAN, THE MYSTERY. 

By Henry Herman. Illustrated by George Hutchinson. 

10 MARTIN HEWITT. INVESTIGATOR. 

By Arthur Morrison. Illustrated by Sidney Paget. 

XI A STOLEN LIFE. 

By M. McDonnell Bodkin. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 

11 . A SOCIAL HIOHWAYWWfN. 

By E. 5 - Train.^'^'' Illustrated by F. McKernan. 

13 THE DATCHET DIAMONDS. 

t By Richard Marsh. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

14 AT MIDNIGHT. * 

* By Ada Cambridge. Illustrated^y*F. Frenzeny and others. 

15 LADV TURPIN, • 

, By Henry Herman. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

16 adventures OP.iJIARTIN HEWITT. 

By Arrhur Morrison. Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowther. 

WA^^D, LOCK « CO., LIMITED. 



Chas. M. Sheldon’s Works. 


Crown 8 vo, with Frontispiecct Tinted Art Wrapper^ Sd* 
Crown 8 vo, with Frontispiece, Cloth, Special Design, If- 
Large crown 8 vo, Illustrated, Cloth Gilt, very attractive, IfG 
Large crown 8 vo, Fully Illustrated, Cloth Gilt, 

Bevelled Boards, gilt edges, 216 


Uniform Bindings. 


^y^INCE their introduction into England the Rev. Chas. M. 

Sheldon's Works have achieved a success without a parallel 
in the book trade. Of the following books it is estimated that 
about 4,000,000 copies have been sold to the English-speaking race. 


IN H15 STEP5: What Would Jesus Do? 

Illustrated by Frances Ew^n. 

THE CRUCIFIXION OF PHILLIP STRONQ. 

Illustrated by Adolf Thibdr. 

HI5 BROTHER’S KEEPER: Christian Stewardship 

Illustrated by Frances Ewan, 

RICHARD BRUCE; cL^.the Life that Now Is. ^ 

, i .[illistrated hj; Adolf Tuiedb. 

THE TWENTIETH DOOR. 

Illustrated by Adolf Thibde. 

MAIXOM KItflc} Overcoming the World.. 

Illustrated by Adolf 'fuiKDS. 

ROBRRT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. , 

Illustoated by St.* Clair Simmons. 


IJINDON: WARD. LOCK & LTD. 




Ward, Lock & Co.’s . 

COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 

Waverley Novels. 

c 

^THIS Edition is the best ever offered to the Public. The 
Illustrations are not mere fancy sketches, but present correct 
representations of Localities, Historical Personages, Costumes, 
Architectural Details, etc., drawn by eminent artists. 

Magnificently lUusl^ated* 

Super-Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 

^Handsomely printed on finest fiaplr, 78» Gd, 


A Few Press Opinions. 

The Times.—" Admirably illustrated.A marvel of cheapness.” ^ 

The Athensum. —" Extremely clever Illustrations. Very much better than 
anything of the kind attempted in other editions of Scott.” 

The Daily Teleirraph. —"Enriched with pictures which add life and reality 
to the stirring narrative.” 

Itie Morninit Poet. —"The illustrations, all by well-known artists, are, without 
exception, remarkably well executed, while the type in which the book is 
printed is clear and of a convenient size.” 


IVANHOE. With 130 illustrations by Adrien Marie, F. Lix, 
Riou, and H. Scott. 

ROB ROY. With 180 Illustrations by G. Durand, Riou, 

E. CouRLBViN, and H. Toup^int. 

' KENILWORTH. WithrT^S' illustrations by D. Maillart, 
V. ^PoiRson, Riou, and H. Scott. 

WAVERLEY. With 130 illustrations by G. Durand, B. Brown, 
Fraifont, C. Gilbbrt, and Riou. ^ 

THE HEART OP MIDLOTHIAN. With^iyo Illustrafions by 

* H. Clbroxt, Fkrdinahdus, D. MaillAit, and Pbi.i.icer. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. With 150 ilfustrations by Ad. Marie, 
^ CoMTB, Dellort, Pblucsr, H. Pills, Sabatibr and Tarlor. 

THE ANTfQl^RY. With 150 illustrations by G. Durand, 
Browh, p. Dbtti, duUxi, Fraifont, C. Gilbert, and Riou. 


LONDO( 4 ; WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD, 




WA VEBLET KO rELS—continuea. 

GUY MANNE^INO. With 190 illustrations by Brown, Dunki, 

Fkameno, Fkaipont, GerY'Richard, Milius, and Riou. 

IHE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. With 130 illustrations 

by G. Durand, Brown, Eriz, C. Gilbert, Montader, Riou, and 
Vidal. 

OLD MORTALITY. Wit^ 140 illustrations by D. Maillart, 

Gosselin, Kaufmanh, Pellicbr, Pranishnikoff, and H. Scott. 

THE FAIR MAID OP PERTH. With 140 illustrations by 

Ad. Marie, C. Detti, Ch. Gosselin, Kurner, A. Leuaistre, 
H. PiLLE, and Ffe Talubt. 

WOODSTOCK. With 150 illustrations by E. Toudouze. 

REDQAUNTLET. With x6o illustrations by Godefrov Durand. 

THE MONASTERY. With 130 illustrations by Dunki, Detti, 
KuRtfkR, Fr. Fleming, Gosselin, and Scstt. 

THE ABBOT. With 130 illustrations by Fr. Fleming, Detti, 
Dunki, Ferdinandus, Kurner, and Gosselin. 

PEVERIL OP THE PEAK. With 150 illustrations by 

/ Adrien Moreau. 

THE PIRATE. With 150 illustrations by Ad. Lalauzb. 
ANNE OF QEIERSTIEN. With 150 illustrations by Dunki. 
THE FORTUNES OP NIQEL. With 168 illustrations by 

Huyot. 

THE TALISMAN. With 68 illustrations by A. i<b Richemont, 
A. DB Parys, and Walter Paget. 

THE BETROTHED, and THE BLACK DWARF. With 

izo Illustrations by A. I^restibr, Riou, Gilbert, and Godbfrot 
Durand. 

A LEGEND OF M0NTR05E and CaSTLE* QANQER0U5. 

with 76 Illustrations by Walter Pagbt and A. db Parys. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CANONQATE. Containing 

" Chronicles of Ae Canongatc," " The Two Drovers," " The Highland 
Widow," aiH " The Surgeon’s Daughter." With 68 illustrations ^y 
A. Forestibr, Raymond Potter, and A. de Parys. • 

5T. RONAN’S WELL. With 68 illustrations by Robert 

• Saubbr. ^ 

COUNT ROBERT OP PARIS. ^With 78 iUu^Ations by A. 

Forestibr. • 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO^, LTD 






^ew Edition, Biought downtotheAuiumnof /SqS . 

Haydn’s . 

Dictionary of Dates 

AND 

UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

f 

A Complete Record of aXl Rations and Times. 

Comprising: Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, Institutions, 
Manners and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress 
of Arts, Sciences, Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, 
Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various Nations 
in the diflerent Epochs. With Special Reference to the History 
/ and Achievements of the British Empire. 

CONTAINING— 

ttbc Ibtetor? of tbe tWlorlb .. 

.. to tbc autumn of 1898. 

By benjamin VINCENT, 

* 7o«. Librarian of the Royal Imtitution of Great Britain, 
Cor, Mem. Soc., New York, &c., fi-c. 

Medium Suo, Cloth, 21 h: Half-calf, 2Si^; Full orTm-calf, SllG 

TwEjjTY-S econd Edition. 

Coatalning ovei^i,|Oo Pages, 13,500 Articles, and mSiOOO 

Dates and Facta. * 

4f savs—"' Haydn's Dictionary of {Iates' is the iftost 

universal Book of Reference in a mo^rfte compass th.it 
we know of In the Englllb*Languagc.” 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO«, LTD. 




You cannot beat the Best. 

thi 

Windsor 

MAGAZINE 

.. Always contains ^ho .. 

BEST WORK BY THB 

. . BEST AUTHORS.. 

AND BEST ARTISTS. 

it has eclipsed every other Sixpenny Magazine, and has 
achieved the most Brilliant Success of the day. 

* a » 

Holds the Record 

for giving the Best Serial Story of the 
Year. 

Holds the Record 

for giving Splendid Exclusive Articles by 
recognised s;n<*-ii.&ts. 

Holds the Record 

for being the Most Varied, the Most 
Entertaining, and the Most Instructive 
of Magazines. '' 

« « » 

The “Times’*.calls It “Wonderful.” 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 







